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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 

THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
SIR, 

If gratitude for kindnefs uniformly 
fliown me, did not point out Your 
Royal Highness, as the Perfon to 
whom I ought to infcribe any little 
'eflfort of my induftry; the anxious 
zeal, which conftantly animates Your 
Royal Highness*s breaft, for the 
welfare of a People amongft whom, 
fortunately for the Britifh Empire, 

You 



You hold a ftation fo illuftrieus and 
pre-erainent, would naturally fuggeft 
Your Royal Highness, as the Per- 
fon under whofe proteftion a Work 
ought to be placed, the obje6t of 
which is to elucidate the elementary 
principles ©f a fcience, on which the 
Happinefs as well as the Wealth of 
mankind depends. 

I am, with the higheft fenfe of 
duty, and moft profound feeling of 
refpe£l, 

SIR, 

Your Royal Highness's 
Much obliged, 
And moft humble Servant, 

LJUDERDyiLJS. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

It was the Intention of thc Author to havc 
printed, along with this, a fecond volume, on 
the Legiflation of Commerce arid Finance, 
and on the Effedts of Commercial Treaties. 
But as his ideas on thefe fubjeds form only 
inferences from the general principles here 
ftated, many of which, he is aware, are not 
only new, but even repugnant to received 
opinions, he has thought it more prudent to 
paufe, and delay the execution of the remain- 
ing part of his plan, tili he difcovers how far 
the opinions he has advanced in the prefent 
publication fhall ftand the teft of public criti- 
cifm. 

The Author's fole objed is the Inveftiga- 
tion of truth ; and if he indulges himfelf in 
further fpeculations on this important fub- 
jeö, he will be as ready, on being convinced 
of his error, to retracä any opinions he has 
delivered, as he will be obftinate in defending 
them, if aflailed by prejudice. 
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INTRODUCTION- 



nr^HOüGH language^ from which pro- 
•*• ceeds the power of both recording 
and communicating our ideas» mufl be 
deemed the principal fource of improve- 
ment in man 5 yet it has bfeen fuggefted *, 
that he ** who confiders the errors and ob- 
^ fcurity^ the miflakes and confuficm, that 
" are fpread in the world by an ill ufe of 
*^ words, "vrill find fome reafon to doubt 
*^ vrfaetfaer language, a$ it has been etnploy- 
^ ed, has contributed more to the improve- 
** ment or hinderance of knowledge :'*• and 
in truth^ notwithflanding all the benefits 
we derive from it, it is certain that the 
carelefs and in^roper ufe of language of- 
ten produces much mifconception, even in 
the ordinary occurrences of life. 

A In 

* LocRX on the Human Underßanding, B. IIL 
Cb. ZI. $ 4. 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

In äU difcufnonsy therefore, where accu- 
racy is required, we cannot be too cautious 
in adopting terms of art, or technical terms 
of expreffion, without inquiring into the 
juftnefs of that mode of reafoning from 
which they have dcrived their origin. 

Words have been reprefented^ and indeed 
ate ufually conildered) as the tranfcript of 
thofe ideas which ate in the minds of men« 

Thus, when we find a phrafe in general 
ufe, we are apt to regard it as conveying 
the common teftimony of mankind in fa- 
TQur of that Ipecies of reafoning which at 
firft fight appears to have fuggeftcd it j and 
ädopt, from a fuppofed idea of aüthority, 
opinions, which a little examination would 
inake us rejed. By fuch careleflhefs, men 
often become habituated to the common ufe 
of phrafes and expreffions, without having 
even called in queftion their propriety j and 
tbefe, forming the bafis of fiirther reafoning, 
give birth to ideas fourided on a feries of 

mifconteptions, 
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tnlfcölicfe^ions, and cönfequently to «ew 
phrafes äftd turös <rf <eicpteflion that tend 
to perpetuate fallacies. It is by thefe means 
that language has, Iri all fcieüces, becn often 
found a mbfl: powerfurfupporter of preju- 
dice, and a moft äcäive pröiiiöter of error. 

Speculatron in Polidcal Oeconomy una- 
voidably kads Co thi« train of refiedlon; 
for there is no Science (o much expofed to 
this fource of error* The fubjeös of many 
ef die fciences originating in the concep- 
tions of the leamed, are never treated of but- 
by mea of fuperior education and impro- 
^ed Hundfi) whofe knguage mufi; of courfe 
.partake af the accuracy of their ideas« 
But Public Oeccmomy, "«rhich pro&fles to 
teach the- means of increaimg the wealth 
of a State, and of applying it to the tnoft 
ufeful purpofes, is of neceflity, in all ftages 
of fociety,. a fubjeä of difcuilion, even 
amongil the mofl vulgär and illiterate, 
whofe rüde and erroneousconceptions muil 
A 2 naturally 
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naturally lead to expreflions founded ou 
inaccuracy, and pregnant with error. 

A ftroag illuilratiDn of the cfieä which 
language has upon the tenor of oecono- 
mic^l re^fonipgy may J^e derived f rom con- 
fidering the mercantile fyftem of political 
ceconomy, fo long prevalent, which taught 
US to eftimate the progrefs of cur wealth 
by the Balance of our Trade., 



If the balance of trade was to have been 
refted upon as a means of afcertaining the 
increafe of opuleriee,.6ne would have na- 
turally thought, that the manner in which 
the merchant makes up his account of pro- 
fit and lofs, would have fuggefted itfelf as 
the method of eftimating the national gain 
by foreign trade. 

Thus, as D AVEN At^T obferves, we would 
have been led to examlne how much the 
retums imported are worth more than the 
commodities exported 5 and attributed to the 

patio?^ 
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nätiön.fo niuch gain as thfc value of the 
Imports exceeded that of the Exports; 

But Moaey being, in its capacity of an 
inftrument of commerce, the immediate 
nleans of pi'ocuring all the cotiveniencies 
of life ; whilft, as the ptaftical meafure of 
valüe, we are accufldöied to eftimate cpm- 
moditles by the quantity of money they will 
exchange fbr ; Money and Wealth came to 
be ufed, not only in .common language, as 
fynonymous ; büt, in the ideas of men, w 
git money became expreffive of the only 
means of growing rieh. 

Habituated to this mifapplication of lan- 
guage, and.to the ideas they derive from 
it, the fupporters of the mercantile fyllem, 
making up the accounts öf the public in a 
manner direäly the reverfe öf that they 
would have followed in niaking up their 
own, rejoiced at the excefs of the Exports 
over the Imports ; concluding, that the dif- 
ference muft be received in Money, and con- 
A 3 ceivino^ 
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ceiving that the commodities ^xported, 
were merely valuabJe ^s inftrum^nts ta 
procure Money, which they alone regard- 
ed as wealth- 

Though the prcvaknce of the m^rcan- 
tile fyftcm, for abpye si ceotury^ aiid many, 
confequcnt errorj in the reafoniiigs of our 
oeconomkal writers^ as well aa in the fyilera 
of European legiflation^ all arifing out o£ 
the habit of cQOceiyiogiWealth.and Money 
to be fynonymous, fonn poiverful illviftra-. 
tions of the efieäs of knguage in pro-* 
ducing erroneous ideas in ceconomiical rea^- 
fbningsj it is perhaps not the moft fatai 
error introduced into the fcience of politi- 
cal oeconomy by the iame meana. 

The terms we ufe, in talking of the 
wealth of a nation, or of the riches of in- 
dividualsy are in all languages ei^aöly the 
iame. They denote, that private riches are. 
imiverfally confidered in no other light thau 

as a portion of national wealth* The fum•^ 

total 
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total of the riches of thofe who form the 
Community, is thus regarded as neceflarily 
conveying an accurate llatement of the 
wealth of a nation ; and this idca has be- 
come fo univerf^lly prevalent, that, even 
by philofophers, exchangeable value has 
been announced as the bafis of wealth *. 
An increafe of the fortune of any mem^r 
her of the fociety, if not at the expence 
of any individual belonging to the fame 
Community, is uniformly deemed an aug-/ 
mentation of national wealth > and a dimi- 
nution of any man's property, if not pro- 
ducing an increafe of the riches of fome of 
his fellow-lubjeds, has been confidered as , 
of necejSity occafioning a concomitant di- ; 
minution of national wealth : "For," fays 1 
an eminent philofopher, " the cjvpital of a 
" fociety, which is the fame thing with that 
" of all the individuals who compofe it, 
A4 " can 

♦ See pHY8io<rEATiE, PWofophii Rutahg «ind the works 
of all the Oecoaomifts« 
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" can be increafed only in the fame man« 
" ner V 

That pub.lic wealth, however, ought not 

to be confidered as merely reprefenting the 

fum of individual riches^ is imdoubted f > 

and that much of obfcurity, and even of 

error, has exifted in oeconomical reafoning 

from confounding them, will be made ap- 

parent. 

As 

• Smith's Wealth of Natlons, vol. I. p. 410. edit. in 
4to. — To the fame purpofe fays Hicato the Rhodian, as 
reprefimted by Cicbro : ** Sapientis efle, nihil contra mores, 
« legesy infUtuta facientem, habere rationem rei famiiiaris & 
** neque enim folum nobis divites efle volumus, fed liberis» 
** propiüquiSy amicis, mazimeque reipublicse : fingulonim 
** enim facultates et copise, divitix funt civitatis/* De Offl 
L« III« c« 15« 

f The words fFeahb and Rktes are, in common lan- 
guage, ufed as fynonymous« There is no term by which we 
can defign the Wealth of a Nation» which is not equally 
applicable to the Riches of Individuais. In treating of 
private fortune, however, the word ncha will be uniformly 
ufed ; "<nd in exprefilng public opulence, the word wealth. 
To be more diftinA, Private or Individual wiU be generally 
prefized to Riches, and Public or National to Wealth. 
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^ As a clear imderftanding of the relation 
which Public Wealth and Individual Ri- 
ches bear to each other, appears of the 
higheft importance, in fecuring accuracy 
in every fubje<ä that relates to the fcience 
of Political Oeconomy ; the firß and fe- 
cond chapters of this Inquiry, are there- 
fore devotcd to the coniideration of the 
nature of yalue^ the pofieiiion of which 
alone.qualifies any thing to form a portion 
of individual riches ; — to an explanation of 
what Public Wealth is, and of what confti- 
tutes . Individual Riches ; — and to an exa- 
mination ofthcxelation' in which they fland 
to each other. 

The meaning annexed in this work to the 
phrafe Public Wealth being thus explained, 
the third chapter contains an inveftigation 
of the Sources of Wealth, in which Land, 
Labour and Capital, are feparately treated 
of as the fources of wealth ; — an opinion 
which, though it has been announced by 

fome, 
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fome, and hinted at by others^ does not leem 
to have made on any author fo ftrong an 
imprefHon as to be uniformly adhered to in 
the CQurfe of his.reaibmngs« 

An idea which has generally prevail- 
edy (though it feems in itielf a paradox); 
that wealth may be increafed by means by 
wbicb it is not produced, in particular by 
parfiinony» or dqptiTation of expendlture, 
bas niade. it neoeflary toinveftigate this 
fubjed; in tbe fourth chapter, as a prelimi-^ 
nary to an Inquiry into the Means and 
Caufes of the Increafe of Wealth ^ which 
is the objeä of the fifth chapter. 
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CHAP. I. 
OF VALUE, 

AND THE PÖSS^IBILITY OP AN ACCURATE 
MEASÜRE OF VALÜE. 



Before proceeding to conlider what con- 
ftitutes public wealth and private riches, or 
to inveftigate the circumftances which lead 
to the increafe of either, it is negeflary to 
underlland diflindÜy the nature of Value j 
and, by that means, to poflefs a clear idea 
of what it is which alone can give to any 
commodity the charadler it muft acquire, 
in Order to form a part of individual 
riches, 

The 
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The term Value^ whatever might havc 
been its original (enfe, as it is ufed in com- 
noion language, does not exprefs a quality 

\ inherent in any commodity. There is no- 
thing which poüefles a real, intrinfic, or 

. invariable value. The pofleflion of no qua- 
lity, however' important to the welfare of 
naan, can confer valüej for water, the 
moft neceflary of all things, feldom pof- 
fefles it. 

Experience fhews us, that every thing is 
uniformly confidered as valuable, which, 
to the pofleffion of qualities, that make it 
the obje<5l of the defire of man, adds the 
circumftance of exifting in fcarcity. To 
confer value, therefore, two things appcar 
requifite: i. That the commodity, as being 
ufeful or delightful to man, fhould be an 
obje<5l of his defire : 2. That it fliould ex- 
ift in a degree of fcarcity. 

With refpeft to the variations in value, 
of which every thing valuable is fufcep- 

tible. 
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tfble^ i£ we could for a moment fuppofe 
that any fubflance pofleiied intriniic and 
fixed value, fo as to render an aflumed 
quantity pf it conflautly, under all circum- 
ilances, of equal value j then the degree of 
value of all things, afcertained by fuch a 
fixed ftaiidaFdy would vary according to tlie 
Proportion betwixt'the quantity of them 
and the demahd for tKera, and every com- 
modity would of couffe bjp fubjed to a Va- 
riation in its value from four different cir- 
cumftances. • 

1. It would be fvibjed to an increafe of 
its value, from a cUminution of its quanti- 
ty. • • ' 

2. To a diminution of its value, from aA 
Augmentation of its quantity. 

3. It might fuffer an augmentation in 
its value, from the circumftance of an in- 
(ireafed demand» 

4. Its 
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4. Its value might be diminHhed, by a 
fiiilure of demand. 



As it Will, hcweyer, clcariy appear, Aat 
no coimnodity can poflefs fixed and intrin- 
üc rahie, fb as to qualify it for a meafure 
of the Yälue of othet conmlodities, man* 
idnd are leduced to feled, as' a pradical 
meafure of ralue, that which appeats the 
leaft liable tö any of thefe four fources of 
Variation, which are the fble caufes of al* 
teration of value. 

When in common lahguage, therefore, wc 
e^prefs the value oEzüj commodity^ itmay 
Vary at one period from what it is at ano^ 
ther, in confequence of eight different con- 
tingencies. 

I. From the four circumftances above 
fiated, in relation to the cbiiimodity of 
vhich we mean to exprefs the välue. And, 

2. From 
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2. From the fame fbur circumflancies^ 
in Delation to the commodity we have äd-» 
opted.as .a ineafiire of ralue* 

As the valuci therefore, of all commo<* 
dities depends upon the poüeilian of a qua- 
lity that makes them the objeö of inan's 
defire, and the circumflance of their exift- 
ing in a certain degree x>f fcarcity ; it fol- 
lows that the Variation of all Valüe muß de- 
pend «pon the akeration öf the proportion 
betwi^t the deroand for> and the qüantity 
öf, the commodity^ occafionfed by the oc- 
currence of one of the four circumftances 
above ftated j and that a Variation in the ex- 
preffion öf value, may be occafioned by the 
occurrence of any of the eight circumftan- 
ces we have alluded to, The truth of 
thefe proppfitiohs may be varioufly illuftra- 
ted. 

Water, it has been obferved, is one of 
the things moft ufeful to man, yet it fel- 
dom poflefles any value j and the reafon of 

this 
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this is evident : it rarely occurs, that to its 
quality of Utility, is added the circum- 
ftance of exifting in.fcarcity : but if, ia the 
courfe of a fiege, or a fea-voyage, it be- 
comes fcarce, it inilantly acquiresvalue ; 
and its value is fubjed to the fame rule of 
Variation as that of other commodities. 

! Gold is no where to be föund in abun- 
, dance j but fcarcity alone cannot give it va- 
; lue, any more than Utility alone can confer 
, value on water. We are accordingly told, 
that the poor inhabitants of Cuba and St 
Domingo, when firft difcovered by the Spa- 
niards, not knowing the ufe of gold, confi- 
dered it as little bits of pebble, juft worth 
the picking up, but not worth the refufing 
to any body that afked it ; and that they 
in reality gave it to their new guefts at the 
firft requeft *. But the knowledge of its Uti- 
lity by the Spaniards, and its poflelfing there- 
fore qualities, that to them made it an ob- 

jea 

• Wealth of Nations, voL I. p. 219. 410 edit, 
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jeö of defire, added tx> the circumfiance of 
its (carcity, foon gave it value ; and the de* 
gree of its value came {peedily to be fixed 
eren in the minds of the natives, on the 
iame principle as that of food^ and of all 
other commodities. 

Though the fcarcity of gold and iilver, 
and the demand for them, have made them 
what is called moß preciouSy that i$, under 
the general circumüances of mankind, 
commodities of the greateft value ^ yet parr 
ticular circumftances may occaiion fuch a 
fcarcity of, and demand for, things .of a very 
ordinary nature, as to make them, for a 
time, of a value fuperior e ven to thofe mc^ 
tals. Thus, as Mr Locke well obierves, in 
a man of war, filver may not be of equal 
value to gunpowder, and a famine may cer- 
tainly occafion gold's not being worth its 
weight in brau. 

The value of every thing is fo complete- 
ly dependent upon the proportion betwixt 

B th? 
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the demand for it and the quatitity of it, 
that the pofleflion of no quality, whatever 
excellence it might add to a commodity, 
could produce any material alteration in 
its value, if it did not affeö either the de- 
mand for it, or the quantity of it. Suppo- 
fing there could be- conferred on Com the 
important attribute, that one grain^ when 
given to an infant on the day of its birth, 
ihould fecure a Century of robuft health ; 
(though it is certain there could not be add- 
ed to it a qualification more to the general 
tafte of mankind), yet, as this would pro- 
duce no alteration in the quantity of grain, 
and, from the fmall quantity that would be 
thus confumed, hardly any perceptible in- 
creafe in the demand for it, we fliould not be 
able to difcern any Variation in its value. 

■ So little lias the quality of things to do 
with their value, that it very often hap- 
pens, when a commodity poflefles, in the 
highefl degree of perfedion, all the quali- 
ties which mjike it defirable, its value is 

' • • the 
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tfae loweft ; and when, on the cöntrary it 
poflefies them in a very inferior degree, its 
value is die highefl. This is almoft con- 
ftantly the cafe with Grain. In a fine fea* 
fbn it is always of a fuperior, in a bad fea- 
ibn of an inferior quality ; yet, as the fine 
feafon generally produces an increafed, and 
a bad feafon a diminilhed quantity j with a 
thorough contempt of the quality, the va- 
lue of the com is always regulated on the 
principle here Ilated ; and the greatnefs of 
the quantity, though of fuperior quality, 
reduces its value ; whilfl the diminution of 
its quantity, though of very inferior qua- 
lity, increafes the value in the market. 

The value of Cattle, though the recoin- 
mendations with regard to breed, fatnefs, 
and every other quality that renders them 
defirable, and even the number of them 
fhould remain unaltered, is always found to 
Vary in proportion to the fcarcity or abun- 
dance of the food on which they are nou- 
rifhed. The value o^certain inferior fpecies 

B 2 of 
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öf grain is alfo often increafed, without 
atiy alteration either of the quantity or 
quality of it, but merely in confequence of 
an augmentation of demand^ ariiing from a 
fcarcity of the better forts of grain, which 
ufually form the bread of the commututy. 

We have often occafion to obferve that, 
whilft a web of cloth or a piece of filk have 
fold at very confiderable prices, if there re- 
tnains a fmall quantity of them, this Rem- 
nant, as it is called, brings a very inferior 
price to what was given for the greater part 
.of the fame cloth, and of the fame piece of 
filk. On the other band, a fmall quantity of 
flock, in the 3 or 4. per centSy is uniformly fold 
in the Alley above the market-price of the 
commodity 5 and yet the Imall pieces of filk 
and cloth are of the fame quality with the 
whole of the refpedlive webs, and the flock 
18 exadly produdlive of the fame advanta* 
ges with any other portion offlock ; the va- 
riations depending, in thefe cafes, totally 
upon alterations in the degree of demand ; 

th^r« 
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'there beiüg few people whb wifli fof fo 
fmall a piece of cloth, and many who, ih 
cön(equence of wills and trufts, are obliged 
to purchaie fmaller portions of Hock £or ao 
cumulation than are ufually expofed in the 
market. 

ThiR we may pcrccive, tbat the exiilence 
of value is perfedly independent of any. in.- 
herent charaderiüic in the commödity itr 
felf ; that there is noüuch thing as intrinße 
value > and that alteratlotis in the degrees of 
value are not dependetit upon any, cb^g^ 
of qnality, bat always on fome Charge of 
Proportion betwixt the.quantity and th^ 
demand for a commödity ;— a iure proof of 
which is, that we cannot ^xprefs yalue, or 
a Variation of value, without a comparifon 
of two commodities; and every Variation in 
the expreiEon of value, muft depend upon 
fome akcration in the proportion betwixt 
the quantity of, and demaud for, pne or 
other of the conmiodities copipared • 

B3 For 
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For example^ if the price of grain is to 
be exprefied in filver, it might vary, in con- 
fequence of the circnmflance of the altera- 
tion of the proportion betwixt the quantity 
of the grain and the dexnand for it ^ i t might 
alfo alter, in confequence of the Variation 
betwixt the proportion of filver and the de- 
mand for it« It may happen, too, that al- 
terations might take place in both thofe 
proportions ', which muil likewüe generally 
produce a Variation in the expreiüon of va- 
lue. For, though it is poffible that there 
Ihould exift alterations in both, and that 
the relative proportion betwixt the quanti- 
ty and demand, for each ihould ftill be 
preferved, yet it is highly improbable, that, 
under fuch circumftances, this equilibrium 
{hould be maintained. 

The opinions, that ape here ilated, con- 
ceming the nature and the caufes of the Va- 
riation of value, are nowife new. They havp 
been hinted at by many ; and by fome they 
have been lon^ agaexplained with tolerable 

accuracy. 



accuracy *• They do not, however, äppear 
to have bcen fb clearly underftood as to 
deftroy the idea of aay thing pofleffing 
a real and iixed yalne, fo a$ to qualify it to 
form a meafure of yalue. After this phi- 
lofopher's flone many have been in {earch ; 
and not a föw, diflinguiihcd for their know- 
ledge and their talents; have imagined that 
in Latour they had difcovercd what confti- 
tuted a real meafure of value» Of this fancy 
Sir William Petty's mind leems to have 
been fully pofleiied, when he coinpofed the 
B 4 foliowing 

♦ The foUoving extraß, from Mr Law's Treatife on 
Monej, pttbliftied in Scodand in 1705, feems to convey an 
accurate idea of the natnre of value. " Mr Locks fays, 
•* the value of goods is accprding to their quaatity, m pro« 
*' portion to their vent. The vent of goods cannot Ije 
** greater than the quantity» but the demand may l^e 
*• greater. If the quantity of wine bronght from France 
** be 100 ton» and the demand be for 500 ton, the de« 
" ihand is greater than the vent, and the 100 ton will feil 
*< at a higher price than tf the demand were only equal Cp 
** die vent ; fo the prices of goods are not according to 
" the quantity in proportion to the vent^ but injproportion 
'* ta the demand/' 
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foUowing paf&ge * : ** Suppole a man coulc^ 

" with his own hands^ plant a certain fcope 

'^ of land with com; that is, could dig or 

" plough, harrowy reap, carry home^ threfh^ 

^^ and winnow, fo much as the hufbandry of 

'' this land requires, and had withal feed 

" wherewith to fow the fame. I fay, that 

^^ when this man hath fubduöed his ieed 

^^ out of the proceed of his harveft, and al- 

" fo what himfelf hath both eaten and gi- 

'^ ven to others in exchange for clothes, and 

" other natural neceflaries, that the re- 

^^ mainder of com is the natural and trae 

" rent of the land for that year ; and the 

'* medium of feven years, or rather of fo 

*' many years as make up the cycle, with- 

" in which dearths and plenties make their 

** revolution, doth gi ve the ordinary rent of 

"the land in com. 

" But a further, though coUateral que- 
" flion may be, How much Englifh moncy • 

" this 

* Treatife of Taxes and Conftitutions, p. 23. 4to edlt. 
1667. 
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" this com or rent iis \rörth? I anfwer, fa 
*^ tauch as the mooey which another fingle 
'' man can fave within thc iame time, over 
'^ and above bis expence, if he employed 
^ htmielf wholly to produce and make it f 
^ viz. Let another man go travel into a coun- 
" try where is filver, there dig it, refine it, 
** bring it to the fame place where the 
'^ other man planted bis com, coin it, &c«; 
** the fame perfon, all the while of his 
" working for filver, gathering alfo foodl 
" for his neceflary livelihood, and procu-. 
" ring himfelf covering, &c. I lay the fil- 
*f ver of the one muH be efteemed of equal 
** value with the com of the other." 

The fame idea is ilated by Mr Harris,/ 
in his ingenious Eilay on Money and Coins : 
^* The values of land and labour do, as it 
" were of themfelves, mutually fettle or ad- 
^'jufi one another > and as all things or 
'^ commodities are the produAs of thofe 
** two, fo their feveral values are naturally. 
'* ndjufted by them. But, as in moft pro« 

** dudions. 
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^ dudions, lahour hath the greateft fhare, 
^^ the value of labour is to be reckoned the 
^ Chief ftandard that r^ulates the value of 
« all commodities ; and more efpecially, as 
" the value of land is, as it were, already 
" allowed for in the value of labour itfelf.'* 

The Author of the Inquiry into the 

; Wealth of Nations, is, however, the perfon 

} who has ftniggled moik to eftablüh the opi- 

/ nion, that labour may be confidered as an 

.accurate meafure of vjduej and Baron 

Hertzberg, who, in his Difcourfe on the 

Wealth of Nations, has declared that it is 

admirably proved in the profound atid 

claflical work of Dr Smith, that labour is 

the true, univerfal and exadl meafure of 

the value of all goods and merchandiie, is 

not the only diftinguiihed difciple who has 

maintained this doöririe. 

After all, it is the efFed that this opi- 
nion has, in deftroying all juft idea of the 
nature of value, and the authority of thofe 

who 
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who have held it, rather.than th£ ingemii« 
ty or eveii planiibüity of the manner in 
which it Is fupported^ that makes it wc»- 
thy of conüderation. 

To tho£e who underftand any thing of A 
the nature of value, or on what its raria- 
tions depend, the exiftence of a perfedl 
meafure of ralue muft at once appear im- \ ' 
pofiible : for as nothing can be a real mea- ) 
(iure of length and quantity, which is fub- ( 
je^ to variations in its avm dimenfions, Co ^ 
nothing can be a real meafure of the valiie \ 
of o^her commodities, wbJGh is ccHiflantly J 
yarying in its own. value« Bpt as there 
is nothii3^ which k not fubjed to varia- 
tions, bcMii in its quantity and in the de- 
mandTgr it;, there can be npthing which is 
not fubjeä to altjsration in value. 

In the learned work, however, alluded 
to^ the au^pr^ witHcHjit defceoding to any 
reafoning, qualifies labour for fuftaining the 
charaöer of a meafure of value, by decla- 
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ring, that " labour alone never varies in itsi 
« Qwn value ♦.'• Axid this appears more ex- 
traordinary, becaufe labour is the tbing 
moft fubjed to Variation in its value, and 
is of courfe, of all otbers that could have 
been feleded^the worft calculated to per- 
form that duty. 

As, however, nothing elfe has ever been 
keld out as conflituting an accurate meafune 
of value i and as the opinion (UU has its ad- 
vocates, that labour is fuch, though com- 
pletely deftruöive of every correÄ view 

x>£ the nature of value, it is perhaps worth 
while, in order to extinguifh the idea of 
the pofübility of its forming an accurate 
meafure of value, fliortly to prove that, of 
•all things, it is the leaft qualified for this 
taik, by references to what feems the leaft 
fufpicious authority , — opinions delivered in 
that very work, which declares labour to 
poflefs fixed and invariable value j ainl 
which has been affirmed tö contain fub- 

• ftantial 

*' Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 38. 4to edlt. 
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flantial proof that kbour is a real meafure 
of value. 

Things may alter in their value : 

1. At periods not remote ; as for example,' 
of the lame year. 

2. At remote periods of time. 

3. In different countries, 

4. In dtfFerent parts of the fame country. 

Thefe may be generally confidered a^ 
the four cafes which give rife to alteration; 
in the value of all commodities ; for, gene7 
rally fpeakmg, there is nothing fubjedt to 
Variation of value at the iame time, and in 
the fame place. Labour, however, it will ap- 
pear, in the opinion of the leamed author, 
who ftyles it the fole thing invariable in its 
value, is fubjedl not only to all the ufual 
fources of Variation, but poflelles exclufive- 
ly the charaöeriftic of varying at the fame 
time and place. 

I. That 
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!• Tfeat labour varies in its valuc at dif- 
ferent periods of the fame year, evcry per- 
fon muft know, who has obferved, that 
^* the demand for country laböur is greater 
** at hay-time and harveft, than during the 
" greater part of the year ; and wages rife 
** witb tbe demand. In time of war, when 
** forty or fifty thoüfand failors are fofced 
" from the merchant fervice into that of 
" King, the demand for failors to mer- 
^* chant fhips neceflarily rifes witb tbetr 
^^ Jcarcity^ and their wages, upon fuch oc- 
" cafions, commonly rife from a guinea and 
^* feven and twenty (hillings, to forty fhil- 
^* lings and three pounds a month */* 

2. That labour varies In its value at dif- 
tant and remote periods of time, feems 
eftabliflied by the following faAs : " The 
" real recompence of labour, tbe real quan- 
" tity of the neceflaries and conveniencies 
" of life which it can procure to the la- 

" bourer, 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 142. 4to cdit. 
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"bourer, has, during the courfe of the 
" prefent Century, increafed perhaps in a 
" ftill greater proportion than its money- 

And, again, " The money-^price oShiboax in 
" Great Britain has indeed rifen during the 
" courfe of the prefent Century. This, how^ 
" ever, feems to be the e£Fe<ä, not fo much 
^* of any diminution in the value of filver 
^^ in the European market, as of an in^ 
" creafe of tbe demand for labour in Great 
" Britain, arifing from the great, and al- 
" moft univerfal, profperity of the coun- 

3. The comparifon made betwixt Eng- 
land and America, Ihews clearly the dif- 
ference that takes place in the value of 
labour in diftant and remote* countries : 

" England 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. u p. 95. 4to edit. 
f Ibi(L vol. I. p. 251. 4to ediu 
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^* England is certainly, in the prefent 
'* times, a much richer country than any 
^* part of North America. The wages of 
" labour, however, are much higher in 
*' North America than in any part of Eng- 
land. In the province of New York, 
common labourers eam three fhillings 
and fixpence currency, equal to two fliil- 
iings Sterling a-day j fhip-carpenters ten 
^' fhillings and fixpence currency, with a 
*^ pint of rum, worth fixpence Sterling, 
equal in all to fix fiiiliings and fixpence 
Sterling; houfe-carpenters and brick- 
*' kyers eight fhillings currency, equal to 
^* four fhillings and fixpence Sterling ; jour- 
^^ neymen tailors five fhillings currency, 
^' equal to about two fhillings and teripcnce 
" Sterling. Thefe prices are all above the 
^* London price ; and wages are faid to be 
** as high in the other colonies as in New 
^* York. The price of provifions is every 
^* where in North America much lower 
^^ than in England. A dearth has never 
^* been known there. In the worfl feafbns 

" they 
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" they have always had a fufEciency for 
" themfelves, though lefs for exportation. 
" If the money-price of labour, therefore, 
" be higher than it is any where in the 
" mother country, its real price, the real 
" command of the neceflaries and con- 
" veniencies of life which it conveys 
" to the labourer, muft be higher in a 
" ftill greater proportion *•" Further, 
^* Labour in America is fo well rewarded, 
" that a numerous family of children, in- 
" ftead of being a bürden, is a fource of 
** opulence and profperity to the parents. 
" The labour of each child, before it can 
" leave their houfe, is computed to be 
" worth L. IOC clear gain to them. A 
" young widow, with four or five young 
" children, whq, among the middling or 
" inferior ranks of people in Europe, would 
" have fo little chance for a fecond huf- 
C " band, 

• Wealtb of Nations, vol. I. p. 85. 410 edit« 
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" band, is there frequently courted as a 
''fort of fortune*.'' 

4. The following faös not only fliew thc 
cxtraordinary variations in the value of la- 
bour, that take place in different parts of 
the fame coimtry > but the ingenious rea- 
foningy which accompanies it^ points out 
why thefe variations on the value of labour 
mufl be more permanent than in any other 
commodity. '* Eighteen pence a day may 
^ be reckoned the common price of labour 
" in London and its neighbourhood. At a 
" few tniles diftance it falls to fourteen and 
" fifteen pence. Ten pence may be rec- 
" koned its price in Edinburgh and its 
" neighbourhood. At a few miles diftance 
" it falls to eight pence, the ufual price of 
*' common labour through the greater part 
" of the low country of Scotland, where it 
" varies a good deal lefs than in England. 
'* Such a dißerence of prices, which it 

" feems 

• Wealth of Nations, .vol. I. p. 65. 410 ediL 
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" feems is not always fufficknt to tranf- 
" port a man from one pariih to another, 
" would neceflarily occafion fo great a 
** tranfportatiön of the moft bulky commo- 
" dities, not only from one parifli to ano- 
" ther, but from one end of the kingdom, 
*^ almoil from one end of the world to the 
" other, as wöuld foon reduce them more 
*' nearly to a level. After all that has been 
*' {äid of the levity and inconllancy of hu- 
*' man nature, it appears evidently from 
" experience that a man is of all forts of 
** luggäge the njoft difficult to be tranfport- 
"ed*/* 

Thus laböur feems to partake of thofe 
four fources of Variation, which are the ge- 
neral reafons of alteration in the value of 
all commodities. But this is not all : for 
diis pretended accurate meafure of value is 
not capable even, like other commodities, 
pf forming a true meafure of value at the 
C 2 iame 

* WesJth of Natlonsy vol. I. p. 91. 4to edit. 
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fame timc and place; which is eviden^y 
when we reeoUedl, that, " at the fame timc 
** and place, the real and the nominal price 
" of all commodities are exadly in propor- 
" tion to one another. The more or lefs 
" money you get for any comitiodity, in 
" the London market, for example, the 
" more or lefs labour it will at that timfc 
** or place enable you to purchafe or com- 
" mand. At the fame time and placö, 
** therefore, money is the exaä meafure df 
" the real exchangeable value of all com- 
" modities *.'' Whereas, oh the other 
hand, it muft be obferved, that the value 
of labour " cannot be afcertained very ac- 
" curately any where, diiFerent prices be- 
" ing often paid at the fame place, and for 
" the fame fort of labour, not only accord- 
" ing to the diflferent abilities of the work* 
" men, but according to the eafinefs or 
" hardnefs of the mafters f." 

Now, 

♦ Wealth of Nations, VoL I. p, 44. 410 ediu 
f Ibid. vol. I* p« 94* 
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Now, the Variation here pointed out muft 
be in the real value of labour, and not in 
that of the money by whicb we exprefs its 
v^lue ; becaufe money, at the fame time and 
place, forming an exaÖ me^fure of the ex- 
changeable value of all commodities, can- 
not, under fuch circumftances, vary in it5 
pwn value. 

Indeed, it appears moft extraordinary, 
that the Author of the Wealth of Nations 
fliould ever have confidered labovir as ßn 
accurate meafure of value ^ foj* in Book IL 
Chap. III. of his work, he treats pf pro- 
duktive and unproduäive Labour, and there- 
in announces an opinion, which forms one 
of the moft ftriking features of his theory, 
that a great portion or defcription of la- 
bour is totally unprodudive : and it muft 
be obferved, that a propqfition holding 
forth a mathematical point as a meafure of 
dimenfion, would not be more abfurd than 
propofing any thing unprodudive as a mea- 
fure of value. 

C 3 Great, 
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Gfeat, therefore, as the authorities are 
\*^ho have regarded labour as a meafure o£ 
yalue, and who by fo doing have cöntra- 
dided that view of the nature of valuq 
>;^hich has been given, it does not appeär 
that labour fonns any exception to the ge- 
netal rule, that nothing pofleiE&s real, fixed 
or intrlnfic value ; or that there is any folid 
reafon for doubting the two general prin- 
ciples we have eiideavoured to eftabliflx : — ^ 

!• That things are alone valuable In con- 
fequence of their uniting qualities, which 
make them the objeds of man's defire, with 
the circumftance of exifling in a certain 
degree of fcarclty. 

2. That the degree of value which every 
commodity poflefles, depends upon the pro- 
portion betwixt the quantity of it and the 
demand for it. 

CHAP. 
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OF PUBLIC WEALTH, 
OF INDIVIDUAL RICHES, 

AND OF THE RELATION THEY BEAR TO 
EACH OTHER. 



Though the advantages which all reafon- 
ings on Political Oeconomy muft have de- 
rired from a clear explanation of what 
conflitutes national or public wealth are 
apparent ; and though' a precife underftand- 
ing of what wealth is, feems a neceflary 
preliminary to the difcuffing, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the means of increafing 
it; we mufl regret, that a definition of 
C 4 Public 
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Public Wealth is no where to be found. 
This deficiency, however, does not appeac 
to have proceeded fo much from any fenfe 
of difEcuIty in defining national wealth, or 
in defcribing vljerein 4t is conceived to con- 
fift, as from a general feeling of its being 
needlefs to exprefs that about which all men 
are agreed. For the theories and opinions 
of all {peculative writers fufficiently fhew, 
that they have entertained, on this fubjed, 
the fame ideas with thofe who, in the exer- 
cife of the pradice of taxation, have been 
obliged to exprefs their opinions more di- 
ftinaiy. 

National wealth has by all been con- 
iidered merely as made up of the riches 
of individuals belonging to the Commu- 
nity; the capital of a fociety has beeu 
regarded, in every refped, as the fame 
with that of all the individuals who com- 
pofe it * ; and the fum-total of the fortunes 
pf individuals, has been conceived to con- 

vey 

♦ WejJkh of Nations, vol. I. p, 409. 410 edi^. 
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yey an accurate defcription of the mafs of 
national wealth. Parfimony, which ex^ 
perience teaches us, is the moft ufual 
means of increafing private fortune, is 
jiniverfally reprefented as the parent of 
pubUc wealth. Frugality is faid to in- 
creafe, Prodigality to diminifh, the public 
capital *. Every prodigal is reprefented as 
a public enemy, and every frugal man as a 
public benefador f. So much, indeed, i^ 
public wealth univerfally deemed the fam^ 
thing with the mafs of private riches, that 
there appears no means of increafing the 
fortune of an individual, when it is not done 
direöly at the expence of another, that is 
not regarded as produdlve of national 
opulence. 

On this principle h^ve proceeded the va- 
rious ftatements of national wealth, which 
have at diflerent times been fubmitted to 
the public. Thus, by Sir William Pet- 

ty's 

• Wealth of Kations, vol. I. p. 421. 4to edit. 
•f Ibid. YoL I. p. 414. 
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ty's computation, in the year 1664, the to- 
tal wealth of the nation, confifting of lands, 
houfes, fhippixig, gold and filvcr coin, wares, 
merchandife, plate, fumiture, &c. amount- 
ed to two hundred and fifty millions. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth^century> 
Gregory King computed the landed and 
perfonal property at fix hundred and fif- 
teen millions. Mr Hooke computed the 
whole value of real and perfonal property, 
about fifty years ago, at two thoufand onc 
hundred millions Sterling. Sir William 
Pulten EY, about thirty years after, valued 
the landed and perfonal property at two 
thoufand millions. The total amount of 
the wealth of Great Britain, confifting of 
the value of articles above enumerated, has 
alfo been computed by Dr Beeke, to be 
nearly two thoufand five hundred millions 
Sterling, exclufive of one hundred millions 
Sterling, the value of foreign poflcfGons 
belonging to the fubjedls of .Great Britain*. 

It 

♦ Thefe ftatements are uken from Mr Arthübi's Fi- 
nancial and Political Fadls ; in mofl inftances, however, 
they have been compared with the Originals. 
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It is, however, impoflible to fubfcribe tp 
the idea, that the fum-total of individual 
riches forms an accurate flatement of pu- 
blic wealth. Though the opinion has 
been univerfally prevalent, it muft bc 
deetned falfe and unfounded by every man 
who confiders the fubjeft, after having for- 
med, and familiarized himfelf to, an accu*» 
rate and diftindl opinion of the nature of 
yalue. 

It muft, then, appear, that a commo- 
dity being ufeful or delightful to man, can- 
not alone give it value ; thatto obtain value, 
or to be qualified to conftitute a portion of 
private riches, it muft combine with that 
(Juality, the circumftance of exifting in a 
certain degree of fcarcity. Yet the com^ 
mon fenfe of mankind would revolt at a 
propofal for augmenting the wealth of a 
nation, by creating a fcarcity of any com- 
modity generally ufeful and neceflary to 
man. For example, let us fuppofe a coun- 
try pofleffipg abundance of the neceflaries 

and 
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and conveniencies of life, and univerfally 
^ccöihmodated with the pureft ftreams of 
water : — what Qpinion would be entertained 
of the underftanding of a man, who, as the 
means of increafing the wealth of fuch a, 
country, fhould propofe to create a fcarci- 
ty of water, the abundance qf which was 
defervedly confidered as one of the greateft 
Ijleflings incident to the Community ? It is 
certain, however, that fuch a projeöor 
would, by this means, fucceed in increafing 
the maft pf individual riches j fbr pp the 
water, which would Hill retain the quality 
pf being ufeful and defirable, he would add 
the circumftance of exifting in fcarcity, 
which of courfe mufl cpnfer upon it yalue ^ 
and, when it once obtained yalue, the fame 
gircumftances th^t fix the value of its 
produce for a certain number of years, 
as the price of the poflcfliQn of land which 
produces foqd, would equally fix the value 
of the produce of fprings for a certain num- 
ber of years, as the price of the pofleflioii 
pf that which produced drink > and thus 

the 
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the individual riches of the country would 
be Increafed, in a fum equal to the value of 
the fee-fimple of all the wells. 

But further to illuftrate this propofitlon, 
that the wealth of the nation, and the mafs 
of individual riches, cannot be regarded as 
in every refped the fame, let us for a mo- 
ment fuppofe it poflible to create as great 
an abundance of any fpecies of food as 
there exifts öf water: what would bc 
thought of the advice of a man^ who fhould 
cautioufly recommend, even at the moment 
of the preflure of fcarcity, to beware of 
creating this boafted abundance? for, how- 
ever flattering it might appear as a reme- 
dy for the immediate evil, it would inevitar 
bly diminiih the wealth of the nation, 
Yet ridiculous as this opinion might ap- 
pear, as every thing, which partakes of the 
abundance of water or air, muft at once 
ceafe to poflefs value j it foUows that, by 
occafioning fuch an abundance, the fum- 

total 
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total of indiyidual rirhes vould moft cer- 
tainly be diminiftied, to an extent equal to 
the total value ofthat fpecies of food, whofe 
value would by this means be deftroyed. 

When we refle<ä ou the fituation of this 
\ country, it appears, indeed, almoft felf-evi- 
) dent, that the fum-tötal of individual riches 

cannot be confidered as affording an accu- 

rate ftatement of public wealth. 

At prefent, the capital of the national 
debt amounts nearly to five hundred mil-* 
lions. We have (een, and know, that war, 
eren in the courfe of the firft year, may fink 
the value of this capital twenty per cent. ; 
that is, that it may diminifli the mals of in-- 
dividual fortunes one hundred millions ; and 
thus impofe upon any man^ who made up 
the account of public wealth on the prin- 
ciple, that an accurate ftatement of it was 
to be derived from adding together the 
fortunes of individuals, the neceifity of 

faying, 
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fkyingy that one hundred miUions of our 
wealth had yaniihed. 

But this is not all, The value of many 
things finks at the iame time. In the 
value of land, in particular, we have 
feen a confiderable diminution, which 
would create the neceffity of a further re- 
dudion in this ftatement of public vrealth. 
Yet the furface of the national territory re- 
mains unaltered j the landlord receives the 
iame rent ; the ilockholder is paid the iame 
intereftj and there is no one thing, on 
which a man can lay his hand as an ar- 
ticle of national wealth, which does not 
appear^ to retain the fame qualities that 
rendered it either ufeful or deiirable^ and to 
be in every refped unaltered. 

It feems, therefoire, apparent, that an in- 
creafe in the mafs of individual riches does. 
not neceflarily increafe the national wealth: 
tliat it is polüble to imagine a very Import- 
ant increafe of national wealth, which mufl 
diminiih the mafs of individual riches ; 

and 
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! and that the praftice of confidering the 
fum-total of individuai riclies, as calcula-' 
ted to convey an accurate idea of national 
-«realth, muft be regarded as erroneous. 

indeed, a little further confideration 
makes it evident, that, if we could fiippofe 
Nature to beftow on any Community, or Art 
to procure for them, fuch an abundance, 
that every individuai fliould find himfelf in 
pofleflion of whatever his appetites could 
want, or his Imagination wifh or defire, 
they would poflefs the greateft poflible de- 
gree of national wealth j though, under fuch 
circumftances, it is impoffible that any 
commodity could obtain the attribute of 
value : for, like water and air, all commo- 
dities, that partake of their abundance, muft 
at once be divefted of value, or of the pof- 
fibility of conftituting any part of indivi- 
duai riches. The inhabitants of a country 
tlius abounding in all that man can defire, 
would, withoüt the poflibility of poflefling 
riches, enjoy all the wealth. and comforts 

which 
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Vrhicfa the largeft fortunes can fecure. Di- 
miniih this fuppofed abundance, it is ob^ 
vious you vrill impoverilh tbe Community j 
but you will, by fuch diminutlon, infalli- 
bly confer value on the commodities ufed 
or defired by man, and of courfe create in- 
dividual riches. Subfequent, however, to 
this diminution, which occaiions the exift- 
ence of xiches, thofe who remain poflefledi 
even of the largeft fortunes, cannot enjoy 
a greateY quantity of the objeös of their 
defire, than the Community at large poflef- 
fed, in that fuppofed ftate of fociety where 
abundance precluded the exiftence of va- 
lue, and of courfe the poflibility of indivi- 

dual riches *• 

D Important 

♦ Though the opinions entertained by the 0BCon9mi{ls 
lead them unifbrmly to confound Wealth and Ricbes, it 
being thcir principle» que la valeur venale eß la hafe de toute 
rtcbeffcf que Jon tucrciffment eß aecrotßmaü Jeruheffa^ (Philofo- 
phie Rurale, p. 60.) : ** That value in etchange is the ba- 
*< fis of wealthy^and that the incixeafe of price is an increafe 
•* of wealth ;*' yet there are paiTages in their writings, 
which evidently fliew, that the diftin^ion betwizt wealth 

and 
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Important as this diftindion, which vfe 
have endeavoured to eftablifli, between the 
wealth of a nation, and the fum-total of 
the riches of individuals, will afterwards 
äppear to be, in regulating our opinions on 
every queftion relating to the fcience of 
Political Oeconomy; it is pefhaps Hill 
more important to obferre, that in propor- 
tion as tlie riches of individuals are increa- 
fed by an augmentation of the value of any 
commodity , the wealth of the nation is ge- 
nerally diminifhed ; and in proportion as the 
mafs of individual riches is diminifhed, by 
the diminution of the value of any com- 
modity, the national opulence is generally 
increafed. 

No 

and riches bad occurred to them ; for example : " It is ne- 
•* ceflarj to diftinguifli wealth from riches. The formet 
•* pofleflcs value in ufe, but no value in ezchange. The 
" latter poflefles a value both in ufe and in exchange. It 
«* Is not fufficient for a nation to poflefs wealth ; it is ne- 
«« ceffary it fliould endeavour to procure great riches, in or- 
** der to adminifter, by means of commerce, to the defires 
•* of all the ihembers of which it is compofed." Phjifiocra* 
fUf p. czvlij. (For the original, fee Appendix, No- I. ). 
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No man coa doi&t that an abundaiice of 
igtsuOi is a möCk inüportant article cf tuitiiEm- 
al wealth. As little can h be doubted, 
tfaax a fcxrcity df gram is ä toxjßi fisrloüs 
fyüi^m ö£ catioflal pd7«tty ', yet -^tre afö 
told/by gnat authority *, that a defed itn 
the harvöft will raife thc pricc of com in 



Dcfe^. 
t. Tenth, 

2. Tentb», 

3. Tentias, 

4. Tcsiths, 

5. Tenths, 
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Above tbe dotDmoxi rate 

3. Tenths. 

8. Tenths* 

1.6 Tenths. 

2.8 Tenthsi 

L 4.5 Tenths. 



According td this opiniön, thetefote, ft 

deficiency of three-tenths of the common 

produce of the country in gram, would in- 

treafe the ralue of the grain that remained 

D 2 160 



^ GnEOORY KtNc's CalctJäti9n» publiihcd hj Davx« 
ilAilt» toi. IL p. 224. 
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i6o per cent.i that is, fuppofe the ufual 
produce of any country tö be 300 quarteis 
of grain, and the total value ofthat grain to 
, be L. 300 ; if the grain was reduced three- 
tenths in quantity, viz, to 210 quarters, 
then the value of thefe 210 quarters wouki 
be L. 546. Thus the wealth of the nation 
being diminiflied hy the lofs of three-tenths 
of the whole of its produce of grain, the 
value of its grain would thereby be increa- 
fed from, L. 300 to L. 5465 and there 
would, by that naeans, be added to the 
mafs of individual riches, a fum nearly 
equal to che value which the whole grain 
of the country bore when no fuch fcarcity 
exiited. 

On the other band, it is conjeöured by 
authority equally refpeftable *, that the 
produöion of one-tenth part more gram 
than is ufually confumed, would diminifh 
the value of the grain one-half ; that is, 

tliat 

♦ See Spe^ator, No. 200. 
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tliat if the produce of a country was 300 
quarters, and its general value L. 300, if 
the wealth of the nation Ihould be increa- 
fed by the produdion of 30 more qüarters 
of grain, then the mafs of individual riches 
would be diminiflied L. 135, as the value 
of the 330 quarters, at 10 s. a quarter, 
would only amount to L. 165 j whereas thö 
value of the 300 quarters, before the pro^ 
duce was increafed, at 20 s. a quarter, 
amounted to L. 300 *. 

D3 So 

* That the diminution of the quantity has the e£Fed of 
raiüng the value for which the total of any coxnmodity 
felis at the market ; and the increafe, the effedt of diminifh- 
ing it ; is an obfervation made by many writers, though 
they difagree about the ratio in which it is increafed and di- 
minifhed. Thus, ** Merchants obferve» that if the com- 
^^ modity in market is diminiflied one-third beneath its 
" mean quantity, it will be nearly doubled in value ; and 
** that if it is augmented one-third above its mean quanti- 
** tjt it will fmk near one-half in its value ; and that hy 
** further diminifhing or aügmenting the quantity, thefe 
*• difproportions between the quantity and prices vaftly 
*« increafe/* Confiderations on the Policy of Entails, by 
Sir John Dalkymple, p. 14« 



"\ 
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So truly is this priuciplc underilood by 
thofe whofe intereit leads them to take ad* 
yantage of it, that nothing but the impoC- 
iibility pf general combiBatioQ proteäs the 
public yealth agaiaft the rapacity of pri- 
vate avaficej for whjereyer combination 
]ias been pqfnble, mankind have found, in 
the dimimjjtioB of their wealth, the fatal 
ejSeös of this, difppfition. It is on this 
prineiple that the Dutph were faid to bum 
a confiderable quantity of fpicerjes, when- 
ever mankind was favoured with a fertile 
feafon j and that they gave tö the natives 
of the levcral iflands prcmiums for collcdl- 
ing the young bloflbms and green leaves 
pf the nutmeg trees, by which means they 
deftroyed them. It was a fimilar motive 
» that, in the year 1731, induced the pro- 
prietors of the old vineyards in France, to 
folicit an order in Council, which they ob- 
tained, prohibiting both the plantirig of 
jiew vineyards, and the renewal of thofe 
pld ones, of which the cultivation had been 
interrupted for two years, without a parti- 
kular 
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cular permiilion from the King, to be 
granted only in confequence of informa- 
tion from the Intendant of the province, 
certifying that he had examined the land> 
and that it was incapable of any other cul- 
ture. The fame idea led the tobacco- 
planters in Virginia to pafs an aä: of Af- 
fcmbly, by which they reftrained the cuU 
tivation of tobacco to 6000 plants for eve- 
ry negro kept^ and afterwards induced 
them to agree, in plentiful years, to bum a 
certain proportion of tobacco for every ne- 
gro. 

From thefe confiderations, it feems evir 
dent, not only that the fum-total of indivi- 
dual riches cannot be confidered as an ac- 
curate defcription or definition of the 
wealth of a nation ; but that, on the con- 
trary, it inay be generally afErmed, that 
an increafe of riches, when arifing from 
alterations in the quantity of commodities, 
is always a proof of an immediate diminu- 
tion of wealth , and a diminution of riches, 
P4 is 
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IS evidcnce of an immediate increafe of 
; wealth : and this propofition will bc found 
invariably true, with the except ion of a 
fingle cafe, which will be afterwards ex- 
plained. Thus, it becomes neceflary to 
adopt a definition of Public Wealth, which 
conveys a different idea of it from that 
which has been generally received ; and 
it is therefore fubmitted, that Wealth may 
be accurately defined, — to conßß of all thca 
vian defires^ as ufeful or ddightjul to bim *. 

But if National Wealth is truly and 
rightly defined, to confift of all that man 
defires as ufeful and delightfnl to him ; as, 
(from the explanation that has been alrea- 

dy 

* In the Prtjei fum iusme Hoyakf publiOied in ^he name 
of the Marechal De Vavban, and generali/ concelve4 to be 
his work, (though Voltaire, in bis Doutes für U teßamau du 
Cardinal de RicbmljmOs fays it was written hj M ds Bois 
Gvilbert), Wealth is nearlj accuratelj defined in thefol« 
lowiug terms : *^ La vrai ricbeffi d^un Royaumt twßße dat^ 
f* Vahondance des denr.-a.** " The true wealth of a natiou 
ff COßilfts i^ tlie abundance of iu coznmodItieV' 
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dy given of the nature of value, or of thc 
circumftances that entitle any thing to the 
charaöer which qualifies it for forming a 
portion of individual riches), we know, that 
by adding the circumftance of Icarcity to 
the qualities which make any commodity 
a component part of public wealth, we 
ihould give it value, and thus qualify it to 
form a portion of individual riches, it fol- 
lows, that individual riches may be defined,' 
— to confiß of all that man deßres as ufeful or 
delightful to bims wbicb exißs in a degre^ of 
fcarcity. 

With regard to the degree in which 
any commodity is to be clafled as forming 
a portion of individual riches, it has alrea* 
dy been explained and made evident, that 
the value of every thing depends upon the 
Proportion betwixt the demand for it, and 
the quantity of it. But to underftand tho- 
roughly the nature of individual riches, 
and the changes and variations of which 
tbey are fufceptible^ it will be neceflary to 

examine 
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examine into the alteiations of value which 
the Variation of that proportion^ in any one 
commodity 9 may create in the general mafs 
of individual riches. 

The value of evcry commodity, it has 
been obferved, may be altered : 

1. By a diminution in its quantity ^ 

2. By an increafe in its quantity ; 

3. By an increafe of demand ; 

4. By a diminution of demand. 

And, to explain this fubjed thoroughlyj 
«ach of thefe cafes muft be conüdered in 
its Order, as well as the efieds which they 
are likely to produce, not only on the coiiv- 
modity itfelf in relation to which they oc- 
cur, but fubfequently with a view to the 
eileös which they indiredly produce upon 
the value of all other commodities, which 
form portions of individual riches, 

h Of 
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j. 0/ tbe Effeäs of tbe Diminution of tbe 
^antity of any Commodity on tbe Value 
of tbat Commodity. 

On firft confideration, it naturally oc- \ ..* 
curs, that if the members 'of a fociety ha4 
4evote4 a portion of their refpedlivc riches 
for the acquifition of any given commodi- 
ty, and a fudden fcarcity bad occafioned 
the exiftence of only half of the ufual 
quantity of that commodity, the (ame por^ 
tion of other goods, remaining applicable 
to the acquifition of the half which hacj 
antecedently been employed in acquiring ..• 
the whole, the value of any quantity of it 
would be doubled. 

For example: if one thoufand pound 
weight formed the ordinary confumption of 
fugar in any fociety, and L. 50 reprefented 
the value of thofe commodities which the 
difierent members of the fociety allotted to 
gi ve in exchange for fugar^ fugar would then 
|)e at one Shilling apound^becaufe one pound 

is 



.^f 
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is a thoufandth part of one thoufand pound, 
and one fhilling a thoufandth part of L. 50, 

But if the fupply of fugar was diminifli- 
ed to five hundred pound weight, one 
pound of fugar would then fonn the five 
hundredth part of the whole fupply j^nd 
therefore it would be natural to cpnclude, 
that it would be worth two fhillings a 
pound, as that fum is the five hundredth 
part of L. 50. 

This reafoning, however, would be found 
altogether fallacious ; for the alteration of 
value, which the diminution of the quan- 
tity of any commodity creates, depends 
upon a principle totally different. 

One thoufand pbund weight of fugar was 
the quanti^y the fociety defired, when fu- 
gar was at the price of one fhilling a pound, 
and the quantity they were accuftomed to 
enjoy. To convey an idea of the real ef- 
fed of diminiihing at once the fupply of 

fugar 
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fugar to five hundred pound weight, let us 
luppofe that this fociety confifled of one 
hundred families, each of whom had the 
habit, at the tlme the fupply amounted to 
one thouland pound weight, of confuming 
ten pound weight of fugar ; for the acqui- 
fition and payment of which, each family^ 
in the diftribution of the order of their ex- 
pences, ufed to facrifice of the commodities 
they poflefied the value of ten Ihillings, ma- 
king of courfe the total value of commodi- 
ties facrificed to the acquifition of fugar by 
the hundred families amount to L.5p. 

Each of thefe families being in the habit, 
according to this hypothefis, of confuming 
ten pounds weight of fugar ; it mufl be a 
wifli natural and common to them all, to 
continue enjoying, as nearly as polfible, the 
fame quantity of that comtoodity to which 
they were habituated. As the taftes of 
men are, however, various, fome muft be 
willing to facrifice much more of their 
other enjoyments than others, though 
all of them will probably be willing to de- 

prive 
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prive themfelyes of fon^ part of them fdf 
this purpc^i it bcing highly improbable 
that fugar, ör any other article whofe quan- 
tity is fuddenly diminifhed, fhould happen 
to be the one, among all the numerous ob- 
jeös of their defire, the confuöiption of 
which any of thefe fadiilies will öiOft in- 
cline to r^linqui(h or abridge« 

Thns, the defite fot fiigär, which either 
tafle or habit may have cfeated, inay, in 
Tome of thefe familieis, make them willing 
to deprive themfelrcs of a portion of their 
other enjoyments, equal to the value of 
tvventy fhillings, rather than abridge their 
confumption öf fugar. The defire of others 
for that article may be fo greät, that, ra- 
ther than forego confiiming, as nearly as 
poflible, the quantity to which they were 
habituated, they woüld facrifice thirty fhil- 
lings worth of their other enjoyments. 
And as there is no anfwering for the ef- 
feös of tafte and habit, there might exift 
in the fociety men willing to facrifice for- 
ty fhillings worth of their other enjoy- 
ments, 
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»ents, for the purpofe of retaining^ as 
Bearly as may be, the quantity of fiigar to 
vrhich they were accuflomed« 

The competition that would be thus 
created, might^ it is evident, raife the price 
of fugar, in a degree far beyond what we 
Ihould be apt, at firft fight, to expeö from 
the diminution in its quantity. Indeed, it 
muß have this effed, were it not that fome 
of the confumers of fugar, preferring the 
enjoyment of the other things to which 
they were habituated, might be, on this 
account, willing to retrench in that article, 
or perhaps to renounce the ufe of it alto- 
gether. On this lafl fuppoütion, the five 
hundred pound weight of fugar, which 
in coniequence of the fuppofed diminu* 
tion in the quantity would fonn the 
whole liipply of the market, would ulti- 
mately be acquired by the remaining con- 
fumers of fug^r, in ihares proportioned to 
the facnfices which each was willing to 
make fgr the acquifition of it. But fuppo^ 
fing the demand, created by the facrificeg 

which 



/^ 
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which all were willing to make, to be füch 
as to raife the price of every ten fliil- 
lings worth of fugar thirty fhlUings more 
than formerly, then one hundred times 
thirty fliillings, making L. 150, in addi- 
tion to the foimer L, 50, in all L, 200, 
would reprefent the value of commodities 
facrificed for the acquifition of fugar ; and 
fugar would of courfc be at eight fhillings 
the pound ; one pound of fugar being the 
five hundredth part of five hiindred pounds 
weight, and eight fhillings being the five 
hundredth part of L. 200. 

This hypothetical flatemew; of the in- 

creafe in the value of fugar, which the ab- 

flraöing of one-half of the fupply might oc- 

cafion, without pretending to give any ac- 

curate notion of the precife extent to which 

the value of the commodity would be raif- 

. fed, will lead the imagination to.form, 

with greater facility, a jufl idea of the 

manner in which the diminution of the 

quantity of a commodity may afie<ä the 

value of it. 

It 
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It is obvlous, that the defire of mankind to \ 
fcontinue their ufual enjoyments, muft, with "^ ^ 
certainty , raife the price of evcry eommodi- ^ w . 
ty of which the quantity is diminilhed : '^ -; 
this rife of value muft undoubtedly, in fome 
inftances, check the demand for it j and that 
again tends to counteraä: the effeds the di- 
minution of the quantity of the commo- 
dity would otherwife have in raifing its 
value. The rife of value, therefore, of any ^ 
one commodity, in confequence of the di- 
minution of its quantity, muft be regulated 
by the perfeverance of the confumers in 
their defire to enjoy the fame quantity ; 
which muft univerfally depend on the na- 
ture of the commodity in which the fcar- 
city exifts j as the obftinacy in attempting 
to acquire the fame quantity of it, muft 
be proportioned to the degree of inclina- 
tion which either neceflity, habit, or tafte, 
has created for it. Thus, though we have 
known grain, meat, and other articles of 
firft neceflity, in certain fituations, and un- 
der certain circumftances, rife in value 
£ from 
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from one to fifty *, articles of tafte or lu- 
xury have hardly, in any initance^ ever 
been found to rife to double or triple their 
ulual value. 

The diminütion of quantity, therefore, 
muft raife the price of diflerent commodi- 
ties in diflerent degrees, having always a 
more powerful effed in proportion to the 
degree in which the commodity itfelf ap- 
pears neceflary. 



jf. Oftbe EffeEls of the Increafe of the ^an^ 
tity of any Commodity on the Value of tbat 
Commodity^ 

In confidering the effeds of the diminü- 
tion of the quantity of any commodity on 
its total value, it was remarked, that it na- 
turally occurred, that if the members of 

any 

* See the jiccount of tfae prices of grain, 5cc, in the fiegc of 
Paris, 1590, Rap^rt entre PArgent et ks Dmrhsy p. 44, 45, 
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äny fociety had deyoted' a portion of their 
refpedlive riches for the acquifitioii of that 
commodlty, and a fudden fcarcity had oc- 
cafioned the exifterice of only half its ufual 
quantity, the fame pfoportionof othergoods 
remaining applicable to the acquifitiön of 
the half which had antecedently been em- 
ployed in acquiring the whöle, the value of 
any given quantity of it would be doubled. 

In like manner, iü confidering the ef- 
feds of the increafe of any commodi- 
ty on the value of the commodity, we 
are alfo led, at firft fight, to conclude, that 
if the quantity of any commodity fliöuld 
be fuddenly doubled, the fame portion of 
other goods remaining applicable to the ac- 
quifitiön of it, which had been employed 
before the augmentation in acquiring what 
now conftitutes one-half of the commodi- 
ty, the value of any given portion of it 
would be reduced one-half. 

This reafoniiig, however, would be föund 

juft as falUcious, as that which was ftated 

E2 to 
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to occur on firft confidering the diminu- 
tion of the quantity of any commodity j 
for the effeäs of the increafe of the quan- 
tity of a commodity, upon the value of 
that commodity, depend alfo on a very 
diflerent principle. 

To convey an idea of the real efieds of 
increafing the quantity of any commodity 
on the value of that commodity, let us 
again fuppofe a fociety, in which one thou- 
fand pound weight of fugar formed the or- 
dinary confumptionj and L. 50 reprefent- 
ed the value of thofe commodities which 
the growers of fugar acquired in exchange 
for their fugar, and which of courfe they 
were habituated to enjoy, 

If, all at once, there came into the market 
two thoufand pound weight, the value of fu- 
gar, by this alteration in the proportion be- 
twixt the quantity and the demand for it, 
would be fuddenly reduced. The confumers 
of fugar would find, that they could get the 
quantity of that article they were habitua- 
ted 
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ted to enjoy, by facrificing a much fmaller 
quantity of their property to the acquifi- 
tion of it. The growers of fugar, on the 
contrary, would difcover, that they could 
by no means procura, in exchange for fu- 
gar, the fame quantity of the objeds of 
their defire j each of them, however, na- 
turally endeavouring to obtain the fame 
things to which he was formerly habitua- 
ted, would be induced, for that purpofe, to 
prefs bis fugars on the confumers ; and 
though at firfl, in fome inftances, the mar- 
ket might be fo managed, by not producing 
too much at a time, that the redudion of 
price might be comparatively trifling, yet 
the avidity of each of the growers of fugar, 
to obtain, in exchange for bis fugar, as 
nearly as poffible the fame quantity of 
thofe commodities which he was formerly 
accuftomed to enjoy, would ultima tely 
force the market, in fiich a manner as to 
render the fugar, thus doubled in quantity, 
iitcapable of acquiring any thing like the 
lame quantity of goods which the growers 
E3 of 
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of £ug*rfonnerly obtained iuexchange^or 
the commodity they reared. 

It is true, that this reducSion of price 
would create new confumers of fiigar^ 
Mrhich would, in a degree, counteract the 
effeäs of the augmentation of the quanti- 
ty of fugar upon the value of that commo* 
dity, in the fame manner as tl^e rife of ya- 
lue, in confequence .of the diminution of 
the quantity of a commodity, has been de- 
fcribed to be checked, by fome of the con- 
fumers renouncing the ufe of it j and the 
effeö jof increaiing the quantity^ in dimi- 
niihing the v?ilue of any commodity, muil 
undoubtedly be more or lefs jin p.roportion 
as the diminution of its value creates ibur- 
ces of demand. 

The alteration, therefore, jin the. value of 
commodities, in confequence of the in- 
^;reafe of the quantity of them, muft de^ 
pend, in a great degree, on the nature of 
tlie CQmmodities then^felv^St 
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With reipedl to the neceflaries of life, 
if a peculi^rly fertile feafon fliould create 
an extraordinary abimdance of them, as 
every perfon muft generally enjoy near- 
ly as much of thofe as he can confume, 
without whieh he could not exift j there 
is hardly a poflibil;ty of conceiving any 
fuddea fource of extended demand, ca- 
pable of counteraöing the effeäs of the 
abundance. But, on the value of thofe 
Ornaments and luxuries, which fcarcity 
has rendered precious, a proportionable 
increafe of quantity could never efied the 
fame variations : as the redudion of the 
price of an article, (which, after all, would ; 
be fo fcarce), muft increafe the number of 
candidates for it, and thus create new four- 
ces of demand, fufiicient to abforb the ad- 
ditional quantity, long before its value was . 
very greatly deprefled. 

The increafe of quantity, therefore, muft 
•fink the price of diflferent commodities in 
4ifferent degrees, having always a moie 

E 4 powerf ul 
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powerful effedt in proportion to the degrce 
in which the commodity has been confi- 
dered neceflary, and, as fuch, is an article 
pf general confumption. 

Thus, though It appears probable, as con- 
jeftured by Sir Richard Steele, that an 
increafe of one-tenth more tban is ufnally 
confumed of grain, might diminifh the va-. 
lue of the grain in the country one-half j 
yet the exiftence of a tenth more of dia- 
monds, or a tenth more of gold, never 
could have fuch an effed:. 

3. Of tbe EffeBs of an Increafe of Demand 
for any Commodity^ on the Value of tbat 
Commodity. 

As the value pf every commodity dc- 
pends alone on the proportion betwixt the 
demand for it, and the quantity of it, and as 
fimilar alterations in the proportion betwixt 
the demand and the quantity of any com« 
jnodity, may be produced, either by Varia- 
tion; 
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tions in the quantity of it, or by variations 
in the demand for it ; it foUows, that fimi- 
lar effeds muft enfue, whether the Variation 
is produced by an alteration in the quanti- 
ty of the commodity, or by an alteration 
in the demand for it; provided always, 
that in confequence of fuch alterations, the 
fame proportion is eftabliflied betwixt the 
demand for, and the quantity of the com- 
modity. 

For example : let us fuppofe any two fo- ' ^ 
cieties poflefled of the fame quantities of 
all forts of commodities. and each enjoy- 
ing a fupply of a thoufand pound weight 
of fugar, for which there exifted a fteady 
And fettled demand ; if, in the one couutry, 
the fupply of the market fhould be dimi- 
nifhed to five hundred pound weight, it 
is obvious, that the demand would be 
double the quantity for which there exift- 
ed a fupply ; and if, in the other country, 
the fupply continuing at one thoufand 
povinds weight, there flioufd fuddenly arile 



i 
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a demand for two thoufand pounds weight, 
it is equally pbvious, that, in this cafe, the 
demand would be double the quantity for 
which there exifted a fupply. The new 
proportion, therefore, fftabliflied betwixt 
the demand and the quantity, would, in 
ejkher cafe, be exaäly the fame 3 and of 
courfe, the value of any given quantity of 
fugar muft, in either cafe, undergo exaöly 
the fame alteration, 

If, therefore, we could fuppofe that therc 
was any accuracy in conjeduring, that the 
diminution of the fupply of fugar from one 
thoufand to fivfe hundred pound weight, 
would raife the value of fugar from one 
(hilling to eight fhillings a pound, it fol- 
lows, that fugar, if the demand was by any 
means doubled, would alfo rife lo eight 
ihillings a pound; the wbole thoufand 
pound weight would then be worth L- 400; 
and of courfe L. 350 worth of goods, ante- 
cedently allotted for the purchafe of other 
commodities, muft be added, in confe- 
quence of the increafed demand, to the 
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L. 50 worth, previoufly applicable to tlie 
acquifition of the one thoufand pounds 
weight of fugar, when the fugar was at one 
ihilling a pound. 

In ßating the effefts of the diminution 
bf onc-half of the fupply of fugar, k was 
obferve4, that the augmentation of the 
price might induce fome pf the confumers 
of fugar^ who preferred the füll enjoyment 
of other things, to which they were habi- 
tuated, to renounce in whole or In part the 
ufe of iugar; and that the rife in its value^ 
by the reduöion in its quantity, might, in 
fome degree, receiye a check from this cir- 
cumilance. In like manner, when the value 
*of fugar rifes in any great degree by a fud- 
den extenfion of demand, fuch as we have 
here fiippofed; it is obyious, that a fioiilar 
check to the rife of its value, will, to a 
certain extent, be given, by fome of thofe 
who were habituated to enjoy fugar at one 
ihilling a pound not choofing to facrifice 
tQ the accjuifition of fugar fo much of 

the 
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the other commodities they were accuftom- 
cd to enjoy, as becomes neceflary to obtain 
fugar in Confequence of the rife in its va- 
lue. 

The degree, howcver, in which this 
check will operate, as in the fonner cafe, 
muft depend upon the nature of the com- 
modity for which the extenfion of demand 
takes place. It is obvious, that no rife in 
value can induce men to renounce the ac- 
quiiition of the neceflaries of life, provi- 
ded any facrifices they can make will pro- 
eure them ; and this check will thereforc 
operate, juft in proportion to the degree of 
inclination which either neceffity, habit or 
tafte, had created for the comuiodity ; that 
is, it will be^more inconfiderable, in pro- 
portion as the inclination to obtain the 
ufual quantity of it is lefs urgent. 



4- 0/ 
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4. 0/ tbe Effeßs of Diminution of Demand 
for any Commodity, on tbe Value of tbat 
Commodity. 

From what has been faid on the three 
cafes of the Variation in the value of com- 
modities, which have been already confi- 
dered, it mufl be at firft fight clear, that äs 
this fourth, and only remaining circum- 
flance, which can caufe Variation of value 
in any commodity , again fuppofes an altera- 
tion in the proportion betwixt the demand 
for, and the quantity of, the commodity in 
which it takes place ; it mufl: alfo produce 
effeds fimilar to tbofe that have already 
been defcribed. 

If, for example, we fuppofe a focle- 
ty, wbofe ufual fupply of fugar amounted 
to one thoufand pound weight, for which 
there exifted a fettled and fteady demand ; 
Ihould an alteration in the ftate of this fo- 

ciety, 
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ciety, all at once induce them to be fatis- 
fied with five hundred pounds weight, the 
demand would of courfe be reduced one- 
half. Sugar muft, therefore, become cheap- 
er j and the natural defire in the growers 
of fugar, to acquire as nearly as poflible, in 
exchange.for their fugars, the quantity of 
other commodities that they wäre habitua- 
tpd to enjoy, would lead them to force the 
market in fuch a jnanner, as to make the 
one thoufand pounds weight of fugar feil 
for a fum much fmaller than the L. 50, 
which formed the value of the whole 
thoufand pound weight, when fugar was at 
one fhiUing a pound. 

The redudion of the value of fugar 
might, as in the cafe of diminution of va- 
lue by augmentation of quantity, create 
new fources of demand ; but as, in that 
cafe, it was obferved, that the extent of the 
alteration of value depended upon the na- 
ture of the commodity, the extenfion of 
the quantity having always a more power- 

ful 
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fiil effeÖ in reducing the value, in propor- 
tion to the degree in which the commodi- 
ty has been confidered neceflary ; fo, in the 
prefent cafe, the alteration, which the re- 
duftion of demand operates, muft alfo de- 
pend upon the nature of the commodity, 
and will he regulated on the fame prin- 
ciple, 

Before concluding this fubjeiÄ, it is ne- 
ceflary to reinark, that though variations in 
yalue, whether produced by alteration of 
the quantity of conunodities, or of the de- 
mand for. them, provided they occafion 
fimilar alterations in the proportion, muft 
produce the fame efFeös upon the value of 
any commodity, or in the degree in which 
it forms a portion of individual riches ; yet 
they indicate very different effeds on the 
llate of national or public wealth : for it / 
has already been obferved, that by the di- ' 
minution of the quantity of a commodity, 
its value will be increafed, though the na- 
tional opidence is by that means diniinifh- 

ed j 
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ed ; and thät an augmentatlon of the quan- 
tity of a commcdity muft diminilh its va- 
lue, though by this means the national 
opulence is increafed. When, however, an 
increafe of the value is produced, by an 
augmentation of demand, or the value of 
any commodity is reduced by a diminution 
of demand, the national opulence or public 
wealth of the Community is, at the mo- 
ment of the alteration in the demand, in 
every refpeft imaltered and imchanged, 
•notwithftanding the Variation which takes 
place in individual riches. 

Having now explained the manner in 
which the value of commodities, or the 
degree in which they form a portion of 
individual riches, is afFeäed ; /r/?, By 
a diminution of the quantity of a com- 
modity ; fecondfy, By an increafe in its 
quantity j tbirdfy, By an increafe in the 
demand for it ; and, fourtb/y, By a dimi- 
nution of demand for it; I proceed to 
confider, what effedl the alteration in the 

Order 
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Order of the expenditure, (which a diminu- 
tlon or augmentation in the value of any 
one commodity muft produce), will, in each 
of thefe events, occafion on the fum-total of 
individual riches. 



I. Ofthe EffeBs of the Alteration in the Order 
of Expenditure^ occaßoned by a Diminution 
in tbe S^antity bf any Commodity. 

If, in any fociety, the quantity of fugar, 
as \ve have already fuppofed, be diminiflied 
from one thoufand pounds weight to five 
hundred ^ fhould the conjedure that has been 
made, to wit,that this might increafe the va- 
lue of fugar from L. 50 to L, 200, be ac- 
curate j it would be, at firft fight, natural 
to fuppofe, that the additional L, 150 worth 
of comraodities, now applied to the pur- 
chafe of fugar, which ufed to be employed 
in the acquifition of other articles, would 
reduce the value of thofe articles juft as 
much as the value of fugar w*, by this 
means, increafed j and that, therefpre, the 

F fum- 
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fum-total of individual riches would re- 
main the fame. But a little attention muft 
convince any one, after perufing the re- 
marks which have been made on the confe- 
quence of alteration in demand, as well as 
on the eflefts of alteration in quantity, 
that this cannot be the cafe. 

As the tailes of men, as well as their 
attachments to different habits^ are va- 
rious 5 if by any means they were induced 
to facrifice L. 150 worth of their other en- 
joyments to the acquifiticm of fugar, it is 
probable that they would obtain this extra 
fum by a diminution of confumption, more 
or lefs, of every commodity which forms a 
portion of individual riches. 

With a view, however, to explain the ef- 
fedls af this derangement of expenditure, 
let US fuppofe that the taftes of men fhould! 
lead them to procure the L. 150, the ad- 
vanced fum we have fuppofed to be neceC- 
fary to obtain the five hundred pounds 

weight 
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weight of fugar, by transferring to the ac- 
quifition of fugar a part of the commodi- 
ties which they formerly allotted to ob- 
tain the three articles of butchers-meat, 
wine, and muflard j and let us further fup- 
pofe, that the confumers of fugar aäually 
withdrew L, 50 from the ufual expendl- 
ture in each of thefe articles. 

If L. 50 worth of commodities ufually 
allotted to the purchafe of butchers-meat, 
was withdrawn from the acquifition of 
that article, the demand for butchers-meat 
muft be diminifhed, and the eftabiiihed 
proportions betwixt the demand for it 
and the quantity of it, altered in fuch a 
manner as to reduce its value. But we 
have already üiewn, that a diminution 
of demand for any commodity reduces 
the price of the whole commodity, much 
more than the fum which reprefents the a- 
mount of the demand that is abftraded from 
it ; and it is evident, that the natural avi- 
dity iu the proprietors and retailers of but- 
F 2 chers* 
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chers-meat, to acquire and confume thc 

ufual quantities of commodities, which 

they were accuftomed to receive in ex- 

change for this'article, would, (as has been 

remarked in the cafe of the growers of fu- 

gar), induce them to force the market to 

fuch a degree, as to render L. 50 a very in- 

adequate reprefentation of the total dinü- 

nution of the value of all the butchers- 

•meat in the market, which the abftrading 

of L. 50 worth of demand would createj for, 

\ : ^ ' ' in reality, the value of the butchers-meat 

\^ l would be thus diminiflied in a much larger 

^ fum. 



^ 



/\ 



It is obvious, too, that fimilar efFeös will 
be produced in the diminution of the value 
of muftard and of wine, by the fuppofed ab- 
flradion of L. 50 worth of commodities, 
which ufed to be appropriated to the pur- 
chafe of thofe articles. 

The eagernefs of the growers and pollef- 
fors of each of thefe articles, to attain as 

nearly 
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nearly as poflible the fame quantity o£ 
commodities in exchange for it, muft, as in. 
every cafe of diminution of demand, reduce 
the value of the article much more than 
the amount of the value of the demand ab- 
ftraded. The effeä:, however, of abftrad- 
ing L. 50 worth of demand from butchers- 
meat, from wine, and from muftard, liiull 
be very various in degreej becaufe, ab- 
ftradling a demand to the ex Cent of L. 50, 
muft produce a very diflerent efleä: on the 
Proportion betwixt the demand for, and 
the quantity of, eagh of thefe commodi- 
ties. 

It is piain that, whilft it might diminifh 
the demand for muftard one-half, it might 
perhaps abftrad only a fifth of the demand 
for wine ; whereas, in the cafe of the but- 
chers-meat, it might probably annihilate^ 
only a twentieth or a thirtieth of the ufual 
demand : and as this would have very dif- 
ferent eiFeds in altering the proportion be- 
twixt the quantity and the demand of each 
F3 of 
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of thefe articles, fo it muft alter, in a vcry 
diflerent ratio, the value of a given quanti* 
ty of each ; which has already been excm- 
plified in the calculation quoted from 
Davenant concerning theprice of com*. 



a. Ofthe EffeBs of the Alteration in the Order 
of Expenditure^ occafioned by an Increafe of 
Demandfor any Commodity. 

As we already know, that an augqaenta- 
tion of demand, if it eflablifhes fimilar pro- 
portions betwixt the demand for, and the 
value of, any commodity, muft produce fi- 
milar effeÖs upon the value of any por- 
tion of it^ let us fuppofe, inftead of the 
fupply of fugar being reduced from one 
thoufand pound weight to five hundred, that 
the fupply remaining the fame, (to wit, 
one thoufand pound weight), there fliould 
arife a fudden demand for two thoufand 
pound weight. On this fuppofition, if vre 
were right in conjedhiring, that fugar, by the 

diminutioil 

♦ See päge jit 
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diminution of the one-half of its quantity , 
would rife to eight ihillings a pound, fu- 
gar muft then alfo rife to the ferne price, in 
confequence of the increafed demand j and 
the value of the whole one thouland pound 
weight of fugar would of courfe be L. 400. 

In this cafe, inilead of L. 150 worth 
of goods being abllradled from the acqui- 
fition of other commodities, it is evi- 
dent the confumers of fugar wonld be an- 
der the neceflity of abftrading L. 350 
worth of articles, vrhich they antecedent- 
ly devoted to the acquÜition of other en- 
joyments ; and if we fuppofe their taftes, 
in like manner, to lead them to procura 
this fum, by curtailing their confumption 
of butchers-meat, wjne and muftard, there 
would be, all at once, a deficiency in the 
ordinary demand for each of thefe articles 
to the extent of the third part of this 
L. 350 j that is, to the extent of L. 116, 
13 s* 4d*, which would prodüce a mucli 
more formidable diminution in the value 

F4 of 
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of butcliers-meat, wine and muftard, than 
was occafioned by abftrading L. 50 worth 
of demand from each j and of courfe im- 
poverifh, in a much greater degree, thc 
proprietors of thofe articles. 

It is extremely important here to ob- 
ferve, that though, by this means, the mafs 
of individual riches would be much dimi- 
nifhed, yet this laft hypothefis proceeds 
upon thß idea, that fugar, butchers-meat, 
wine and muftard, fhould all of them 
exift in the fame quantities > and, indeed, 
that the ftate of no one commodity what- 
ever fhould be altered : that is, that the 
wealth of the nation'fhould remain exaäly 
the fame ; the diminution of individual 
riches, being, in this inftance, alone crea- 
ted in confequence of a fuppofed change of 
tafte, which produces a fudden alteration in 
the demand for one commodity. 

Further: though the confequences of this 
fudden demand for an increal'ed quantity 

of 
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of fugar, In reducing the value of bnt- 
chers-meat, wine and muftard, of which 
we have attempted to give a view, muft 
have a confiderable efJed: on the dimi- 
nution of the mafs of individual riches, 
by its Operation on the value of thefe three 
articles ; its effeös will not terminate here : 
for the proprietors of butchers-meat, wine 
and muftard, having, from the redudion of 
the value of their property, lefs to beftow 
on their difJerent enjoyments, the demand 
for other commodities muft be by this 
means diminiftied, and that, in every cafe, 
to a greater degree than the amount of the 
fum which reprefents the demand abftraö- 
ed ; for it is important always to recolleä, 
that every abftradlion of demand muft pro- 
duce a diminution in the fum-total of the 
value of the commodity from which it iß 
abftraded, greater than is exprefied by the 
fum abftraded. 

It is on this principle, that a great and 
forden alteration pf demand for any com- 
modity 
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jBodity or clafs of commoditieSy has been 
alway s fbund to produce a fatal diminution 
of indivldual riches, though the wealth of 
the nation remains unaltered and unchan- 
ged : and this is a propofition the truth of 
which does not depend upon any theory. 
iThen^rchants of this country have fevere- 
ly feit it^ both at the commencement of the 
laft, and of the prefent war *. It is the know*. 
ledge mercantile men derive from experi- 
ence of the calamitous eflecäs of a fudden al- 
teration of demand, that leads them often 
to declare, (what, to thofe who have not ftu- 
died the Tubjed, appears ridiculous), that 
they prefer even the calamities of conti- 
nued warfare^ with all its attendänts, Tuch 

as 

• The foUowing datement of bankruptcies» taken from 
the London Gazette, feems to (hew, that the eflPeÄs of this 
dcrangement of expencUture, is feit, more or lefs, at the 
^mmencement of every war. 

Bankroptcies. Banluruptcici. Bankniptcies. 
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as advanced 'wages, increafed freights, and . 
infurances^ to a fluöbiation betwixt war 
and peace j and the theory -here advanced 
explains the grounds of theaflertion. 

Indeed, nothing can more forcibly illu- 

llrate the truth of this dodrine, than the 

events which happened at the commence- 

ment of the lad vrar. The fudden demand 

for all thofe articles which warfare makes 

iieceflary abftrading a large portion of 

the demand from the conmiodities prepa- 

red and preparing for the market, on the 

fuppofition it was to remain in the ufual 

(täte, diminiihed thereby the value of the 

commodities on hand to fuch a degree, that 

the merchants and manufadhirers were in- 

capable of making good their engage- 

ments. 

In this fituation, Government aided the 
jnercantile intereft with loans of money, in 
two hundred and thirty-eight diflerent ca- 

fes, 
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fes, amounting in all nearly to two million 
two hundred thoufand pounds *. This 
cmpowered the merchants to. retain their 
goods for a time; and as the quantity 
imported and manufaölured was foon cur- 
t^iled, in confequence of the effeds of 
the war, the proportion came within a 
(hört time to be reftored betwixt the de- 
mand and the quantity, in fuch a man-* 
ner, that the commodities refuming their 
former value, thofe who received alliftancc 
were enabled to repay Government without 
any lofs : which was to be expeäed, be- 
caufe, though the value of the commoditie& 
was diminiflied in confequence of the fud-» 
den alteration of demand, they remained 
in fubftance : the wealth of the nation was 
in fad: powife affededby it j .and fhe goods 
in band were füre to refume their value, 
whenever, by the diminution of fupply, the 
proportion came to be reftored betwixt 

• The eiaft fum was L. 2,202^200. 
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thfe quantity of ttem and the demand for 
them *. 



.3. Oftbe EffeBs-oftbe Mterationin the Order 
ofExpenditurej occaßoned by an Increafe in 
tbe ^antity of any Commodity. 

The Variation likely to be effeäed in 
the value of a. commodity, by an increafe 
of its quantity, has been already traced 
out and exemplified, by fuppofing the ufual 
fupply of fugar in any fociety to be at 
once increafed from one to two thoufand 
pound weight. The redudion of the va- 
lue 

• It IS perhaps unfortunate, that the caufe of this evil, 

.as well as the mode in which the relief operated, never was 

fufficiently explained ; otherwife it would have been impof- 

fible that fimilar rdief fhould have been refufed at' the 

commenccment of the prefent war : bccaufe, as the evil ori- 

• ginates with meafures which Minillers thiak it neccflary to 

. take for the public fafety, it isnot alone views of expedience 

which ought to induce Government to aid the mercantile 

intereft, for the merchants muft appear to have in equity a 

right to fuch afliftance. 



lue of tha« article, whkh miill naturally 
enfue from the manner the growers of fu- 
gar will be induced to prefs it on the mar- 
ket, in confequence of their avidity to ob- 
tain the ufiial quantity of the objeds of 
their defire, has been pointed out ; and it 
appears obvious, that the confequence of 
thus reducing the fum-total of commo- 
dities applicable to the acquifition of fu* 
gar, muft be, that a part pf what was for- 
merly applied to the purchafe of this arti- 
cle, becoming unappropriated, will remain 
in the hands of the confumers of fugar, to 
be ufed for the acquifition of fuch other 
commodities as are moft fuitable to their 
tafte. 

For thefe articles, therefore, whatever 
they may be, there muft of courfe be an 
additional demand^ and the value of each 
of them muft rife juft in proportion, as more 
or lefs of the goods formerly applied to the 
acquifition of fugar, is now appropriated to 
acquire that particular article. 

Though 
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Though reafon teaches us that this muft 
be tli6 cafe, it is not alone to be inferred 
from theory and Ipeculation. In praftice, 
the effed of a great increafe of the quanti- 
ty of a commodity, in raifing the price of 
other commodities^ has bcen long a matter 
of notoriety. It has becn long a common 
and conftant remark of thofe who habitu- 
ally attend to the value of public fecurities, 
that the price of ftock^ in a fertile feafon, 
will ftand perceptibly higher, by two or 
three per cent., than in a year of fcarcity, 

Grain is, indeed, the article moft ne- 
ceflary to man ; and as mankind muft gene- 
rally enjoy nearly a fufficiency of thät ön 
-which their exiftence depends, a fudden in- 
creafe in the quantity of fuch an article, 
muft, as has been fliewn, producc a greater 
diminution in its valuQ, than a proportion- 
able increafe of quantity woidd produce in 
the value of articles of tafte j becaufe there 
is hardly a poffibility of conceiving a fud- 
den fource of extended demand, and of 

means 
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means of fatisfying that demand, for a 
thing of which every man muft have near- 
ly enough ; whereas, the redudion of va- 
lue produced in articles of tafte, by a fimi- 
lar increafe of quantity, (which, after this 
increafe, will ftill remain comparatively 
fcarce), muft create new fources of demand 
for them, long before their value can be 
materially reduced. 

\ The efFeä, therefore, of an increafe in 
the quantity of grain, in raifing the price 
of other commodities, muft be more ealily 
pqrceived j but there is no commodity what- 
evler, of which the quantity can be increa- 
fe* fo as to diminifh its value, without oc- 
c^fionlng an augmentation of the value of 
fome other article. 

4. Oftbe EffeBs of tbe Alteration in tbe Order 
of Expenditure, occaßoned. by a Diminution 
of Demand for any Commodity. 

As there never exifts ä defire, and confe- 
quently a demand, for any commodity, 

but 
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büt from the circumftance of its power 
to fetisfy either the appetite or tafle of 
mankind; fo there never exifts a diminution 
in the deinand for any commodity, but — 
either in confequence of a rife in the value 
of fbme other commodity, the füll enjoy- 
ment ot which man prefers, making it ne- 
ceflary to abftradt fome part of the com- 
modities ufually appropriated to the acqui- 
iition of it, that by their means he may 
obtain, as nearly as poiGble, his ufual 
quantity of the commodity he prefers ; — or 
in confequence of fomething being difco- 
vered better adapted to fatisfy the fame de- 
fires. 

It appears, therefore, that the efieds in 
the alteration of the order of expenditure 
occafioned by a diminution in the demaiid 
for any commodity, have been already con- 
fidered, and treated of under the head of 
the efFeds in the alteration of the order of 
expenditure occafioned iTy the increafe in 
the demand for any commodity. 

G This 
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This part of the fubjed was there il- 
luflrated, by pomting out the confequen- 
ces of diminution of demand for the ar- 
ticles of butchers-meat, wine and muftard : 
it is, therefore, here only neceflary to 
repeat, that the effeäs in the diminution of 
demand for any article, hever terminate 
by diminifhing the value of the commodity 
in relation to which they take place j be- 
caufe, as the proprietor of that commodity 
muft, by the diminution of its value, have 
lefs tö beftow on the acquifition of the va- 
rious objeäs of defire he was accuftomed 
to enjoy, fo a diminution in demand muft 
alfo take place with regard to them ; and 
the fame confequences muft, indireöly 
through them, enfue with relation to other 
commodities, which the poflefibr of thi? 
laft clafs of goods was habituated to enjoy. 

Though it feems eftablilhed by the fore- 
going reafoning, that an augmentation in 
the riches of individuals may be attended 
with a diminution of the national wealth, 

that 
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that the riches of individuals may be dimi- 
niihed by a nation's becoming more weal- 
thy, and that, while the national wealth 
remains unaltered in every particular, there 
may be, from the circumftance of Varia- 
tion in demand, a diminution or augmenta- 
tion in the fum-total of individnal riches j 
(though, iudeed, it can feldom happen, that 
an increafe of the one fhould produce a 
fimilar increafe in the other) ; yet there 
is a poffibility that the mafs of individual 
riches may be fo increafed under fuch cir- 
cumflances^ that the increafe will indicate 
a proportional augmentation of national 
wealthi. 

Let US fuppofe, for inftailce, that the fupply 
of fugar fhould fuddenly increafe in any fo- 
ciety j for example, from one thoufand to 
fifteen hundred pound weight j and that the 
demand fhould increafe in the fame propor- 
tion : let us further fuppofe, that every per- 
fon who grew or fabricated any commodi- 
ty with which fugar was purchafed, fhould 
G 2 have, 
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have, in like manner, produced an exträ 
quantity of various articles, for which 
the growers of fugar ihould have alfo a 
proportionably increafed demand. Then, 
as the hypothefis implies, that in every in- 
ftance there would be maintained the fame 
Proportion which exifted antecedent to the 
increafe of produöion, both betwixt the 
quantity and demand for each of the com- 
inodities ufually facrificed to the acquifi- 
tion of fugar, and betwixt the demand for, 
and quantity of, fugar itfelf ; the increafe of 
value mufl be, in fiich a cafe, exaäly pro- 
portioned to the increafe of quantity : that 
is, the mafs of individual riches, and the 
wealth of the nation, will increafe in the 
fame proportion. 

It foUows then, that, when we come to 
examine whether the wealth of the nation 
will really be augmented by any propofed 
regulations, (as men are only interefted in 
foliciting legiflative arraugements in con- 

fequence 
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lequence of their efJeö in increafing indi- 
vidual riches), we muft confider : — 

1. Whether that augmentation of Indl- 
Tidual riches is produced folely by the 
diminution of the quantity of any commo- 
dity. 

2. Whether it is produced folely by an 
augmentation of demand for any commo- 
dity. 

For, in the firft of thefe cafes, there muft 
of neceffity be a diminution of national 
wealthj — in the fecond, national wealth 
will neither be increafed nor diminifhed j 
and, in both cafes, though there will be an 
immediate increafe of individual riches, as 
far as the value of one commodity contri- 
butes j yet, in confequence of the derange- 
ment of expenditure, there will be a much 
greater diminution in the value of other 
commodities, and, of courfe, a great fall- 
G 3 ing 
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ing off in the geueral mafs of individual 
rlches. 

If, however, we find, that the means 
propofed tend to increafe proportionably 
both the quantity of and the demand for any 
commodity, and at the fame time to create 
funds for the acquifition of this additional 
quantity, without diminifhing the demand 
for any other commodity, it may be theu 
confidered as a propofition which will un- 
doubtedly augment, in the fame proportion, 
both the riches of individuals and the 
wealth of the nation. 

For example : if the fupply of fugar i$ 
intreafed from one thoufandto fifteen hun- 
dred pound weight, and there fliould, that 
year, be produced by the confumers of fu- 
gar an extra quantity of grain, (for which 
the growers of fugar fhould have a de- 
mand), juft fufficient to pay for the increa- 
fed quantity of fugar ; then, as the propor- 
tion betwixt the demand for and the quan- 
tity 
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tity of fugar would be preferved, notwith- 
flanding the increafed fupply j and as the 
Proportion wonld be in like manner prefer- 
ved in relation to grain, and nowife alter- 
ed in any other commodity ; the increafe of 
individual riches would be in direö pro- 
portion to the increafe of the quantity of 
grain and fugar : that is, public wealth and 
individual riches would increafe in fimilar 
proportions. 

But if it fhould appear, that the means 
propofed tend only to create a rife in the 
demand and the quantity of one commo- 
dity,— of fugar for example ; and that this 
additional quantity of fugar is'to be paid 
for, by abftradling a portion of commodi- 
ties from the acquifition of other objeds of 
defire ; then the national wealth may in- 
deed be increafed in the fame proportion 
with individual riches in the fingle article 
of fugar : that is, the quantity of fugar and 
che value of it will increafe in the fame 
proportion. But the diminutiou of demand 
G 4 for 
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for other commodities, from the purchafe 
of which there was abftradled that which is 
now applied to the acquifition of the addi- 
tional quantity of fugar, muft reduce the 
price of thein fo as to diminifh the mafs of 
individual riches 5 becaufe, as has been alrea- 
dy explained, the abftraöion of demand to a 
given amount always^ finks the value of the 
commodity from whence the demand is 
abftraded, to a much greater amoimt than 
the value abftradled. 

For inftance : if the growers of grain, 
whom we fuppofe to have had a demand 
for, and to have purchafed the increafed 
quantity of, fugar, inftead of having an in- 
creafed quantity of grain to pay for it, had 
paid for it by abflrading from the acquifi- 
tion of butchers-meat, wine and muftard, a 
quantity of grain which they formerly fa- 
qrificed to the purchafe of thefe commodi- 
ties; then the redudion of the price of thefe 
articles, in confequence of the diminution 
of demand for them^ muft (notwithftand- 

ing 
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ing the national wealth and the mafs of 
riches are proportionably increafed in 
as fsLT as fugar is concemed), occafion a 
diminution in the mafs of individual 
riches ; becaufe the diminution upon thofe 
articles muft be much greater than the in- 
creafe in the value of fugar. 

The conclufion is therefore inevitable, 
that there exifls only one cafe^ and that a 
very improbable one, — (to wit, when the 
quantity and the demand for any commodi- 
ty are proportionally increafed, and fimds 
at the fame time are created for the acqui- 
fition of the increafed quantity, as well as 
the fatisfadtion of the increafed demand), — 
in which an increafe in the mafs of indivi- 
dual riches produces a iimilar efied on the 
wealth of the nation. 

It is further neceflary to remark, that 
vhen variations in value, or in the mafs of 
individual riches, are created by alteratiöns 
in the quantity of any commodity , the oppo- 

fite 
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\ \y fite effed in all cafes immediately takes- 

/ . place in public wealth. A diminution of 

the välue of a commodity, in confequence 
^"^^ \ of an alteration of its quantity, is gn inva- 
; riable fymptom of an immedlate increafe 

\ of its qnantity j and of courfe of an increafe 

of public wealth : an augmentation of the 
value of a commodity, in confequence of 
an alteration of its quantity, is an invari- 
able fymptom of an immediate diminution 
of its quantity, and confequently of a di- 
minution of public wealth. 

But if there is a diminution in the value 
of a commodity, in confequence of a Vari- 
ation in the demand for it, this is no fymp- 
tom of an immediate alteration in the 
quantity of the commodity ; but it is a füre 
prefage of future diminution of its quanti- 
ty, and of courfe a diminution of public 
wealth ; and if there is an augmentation in 
the value of a commodity, in confequence 
of an alteration in the demand for it, this 
in like manner is no fymptom of an altera- 
tion 
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tion in the quantity of a commodity; thoiigh 
it is always foUowed by a reduäion of its 
quantity, and of courfe by a redudlion of 
public wealth. 

A confirmation of the opinion, that pri- 
vate riches and public wealth can hardly 
ever increafe ip fimilar proportions, is not, 
therefore, the only valuable informatioÄ 
we derive from contemplating the varia* 
tions which changes of quantity and of de- 
mand create, not only in the value of the 
commodities in which they take place, but 
alfo indiredlly in that of all other commo- 
dities ; and of courfe in the value of the 
mafs of what is annually produced by na- 
ture and art, 

For, as exchangeable value (the poflef- 
fion of which conftitutes any commodity a 
portion of individual riches), is, when accu- 
rately conlidered,merely thepradical means 
of exprefling the degree of defire for any 
particular article of wealth, it is alfo moft 

material 
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material to obferve the forcible manner in 
which, from this analyfis of the caufes of 
Variation in the value of commodities, it 
appears^ that demand muil at all times re- 
gulate both the quantity and quality of 
what is produced. 

Thus, when variations in value are crea- 
ted by an increafe of demand for any com- 
modity, the induftry of the Community is 
not alone direöed to increafe the produc- 
tion of that article, by the extraordinary 
encouragement derived from its augment- 
ed value j for a part of the induftry is at 
the fame time called off from the formation 
and produdion of other articles, by the 
difcouragement which a diminution in 
their value creates ; as was exemplified in 
the effeds of an increafed demand for fu- 
gar in raifing the price of that article, and 
in depreffing the value of wine, butchers- 
meat and muftard, and confequently that 
of various other articles. 

In 
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In like manner, when Variation in value 
IS occafioned by a diminution of demand, it 
difcourages the produftion of the commo- 
dity for which the demand is diminifhed, 
not alone by the great reduftion of its va- 
lue ; for, at the fame time, new and high- 
ly advantageous Channels of induftry are 
pointed out for thofe who were employed 
in producing it, by the extenfion of de- 
►mand for, and confequent rife in, the value 
of other commodities, which it has been 
made apparent muft take place. 

It follows alfo from what has been fta- 
ted, that when Variation of value is oc- 
cafioned by alterations in the quantity of 
commodities, demand muft adl with the 
fame compounded energy ^ for, when the 
quantity of a commodity is increafed, the 
producSion of it is not alone difcouraged 
by the great diminution of its value, but 
the induilry of the Community is at the 
fame time direded towards the formation 
of articles, to the acquifition of which thofe 

goods 
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goods are applied, which have become un^- 
appropriated in confequence of the cheap- 
nefs of the abundant commodity, whofe 
yalue is now increafed by this additional 
demand. 

In like manner, when the quantity of 
any commodity is diminifhed, demand ope- 
rates in reftoring the ufual fupply, not only 
from the encouragement it gives to tho/c 
who are concemed in producing that ar- 
ticle, by the great rife in its value ; but, 
wtth augmented energy, from the circum- 
(tance, that the necel&ry fall in the price 
of other conunodities calls offa portion of 
induftry from the formation of them, whilfl 
it points it to the produdion of the article 
whofe quantity is reduced. 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. 
OF THE SOURCES OF WEALTH. 



Though it may appear extraordinary, that 
die fources of wealth, which have been the 
objedl of much fpeculation, ihould not have 
been long ago accurately inveftigated and 
definedj it is neverthelefs certain, that 
there is no fubjeö on which there has ex- 
ifted, and does exift, more marked variety 
of opinion. 

Land, Labour and Capital are indeed 
the only fources to which the origin of 
any part of our wealth has ever been 

afcribed. 
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afcribed« But while fome have eagerly 
contendedy that Land is the fole fource of 
opulence, and that whatever is acquired 
by Labour or Capital is derived from the 
landholder, others have difcovered equal 
anxiety to attribute the origin and increaie 
of our wealth to Commerce and Manüfac- 
tures j that is, to the Operation of Labour 
and Capital. 

That fyftem vrhich reprefents the pro- 
duce of land as the fole fource of the reve- 
nue, and the wealth of a nation *, has long 
had its difciples in this country, who have 
confidered the earth as the fountain of all 
the riches and abundance of the world, 
partly proceeding from its mines and its 

fiiheries ^ 

* This opinion is of very ancient date. It is faid to have 
been a faying of AaTAZEB^xcSy King of Perfia, That '^ the 
** authority of the Prince maft be defended by a mili- 
^* tary force ; which force can only be maintained by 
'' taxes ; and all tazes muft» at laft» fall upon agriculture.'* 
Gibbom's Hiftory, rol. i. p. 2^6* 4to edit« 
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fiflieries j priticipally from what is nourifh-- 
cd on its furface *. 

" What we call commodities," (fays an 
ingenious author of the lyth Century f), " is 
" nothing but land fevered from the foil. 
"Man deals in nothing but earth. The 
^ merchants are the fa<äors of the world, to 
" exchange one part of the earth for ano- 
" ther. The King himfelf is fed by the 
" labour of the ox ; and the clothing of the 
" army, and vidualling of the navy, muft all 
" be paid for to the owner of the foil as the 
*' ultimate receiver. All things in the world 
" are originally the produce of the ground^ 
" and there muit all things be raifed/' 

The 

♦ See the Treafure of Traffic by Liw» Robbrts, 1641. 
Vanobrlint's Eflay to make Money plenty. Alfo» Locrb 
on lowering the Intereft, aad raifing the Value of Money, 

•)- Sereral Aflertions proved, in order to create another 
fpecies of Mopey than Gold, 1696. 

H 
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The fyftem, on the other hand, which 
gives to commerce the pre-eminence as a 
fource of wealth, was for years the favou- 
rite, if not the eftabliflied doörine, in this 
country *. Its followers held, that thöfe 
nations who have no mines of gold and fil- 
ver, have no means to get them but by 
Foreign trade : that in proportion to the 
quantity of thofe metals which a nation can 
thus obtain, the prices of its commodities, 
the numbers of the people, and therewith 
the value of its land, rife and fall : that 
if the exports of a nation exceed the im- 
ports, foreigners muft pay the balance in 
treafure, and that the nation muft of courfe 
grow rieh : that if, on the other band, the 
imports exceed the exports, the balance 
muft be paid to foreigners in treafure, and 
the nation grow poor. 

This laft opinion, thougli early oppofed 
by men of eminent talents, has long formed 

the 

• See Appendix, No. 11. 
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the groundwork on which European legi- 
flation has proceeded, — if we mäy judge 
from the rules and regulations that it ha^ 
been the objed: of the Legiflature of this 
country, as well as the laws of others, to 
eftablifh. 

Of late years, thefe opinions have been 
reprobated by the Oeconomifls in France, 
and by the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions in this country ; and the fallacious, as 
well as the dangerous confequences of 
them, have been expofed. But though we 
are indebted to Dr Smith, and to that 
fed: of philofophers, for fetting aüde a fy- 
ftem replete with error, we, unfortunately, 
derive neither from the one nor the other 
a fatisfadory folution of that moft import- 
ant queftion in Political Oeconomy, What 
are the fources of Wealth ? 

The prejudices of mankind> with reafon, 

(as we fhall have ample opportunity of 

fliewing), revolt at the opinions maintain- 

H 2 ed. 
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ed, with fo much perfeverance and ingenul- 
ty, by thefoUowers of QuESNAYjWhichto- 
tally fet afide labour and capital as fources 
of wealth ; and which regard that part of 
the produce of the earth remaining after 
payment of the total expences of culture, 
as alone contributing to the wealth of a 
nation : and we derive from Dr Smith 
no afllftance in forming our opinions on 
this important fubjed; for he feems to 
have had no £xed ideas in relation to 
it. Indeed, there is no opinion that has 
been any where maintained on the fubjeiä 
of the fources of national wealth, which 
does not appear to have been adopted in 
different parts of the Inquiry into the 
Wealth of Nations. 

1. " The annual labour of every nation 
" is'' at one time ftated to be " the fund 
" which originally fupplles it with all the 
*^ neceflaries and conveniencies of life 
" which it annually confumes, and which 
" confifts always either in the immediate 

" produce 
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^ produce of that labour, or in what is pur- 
*' chafed with that produce from other na- 
" tions *. 

2. Lands, mines and fifheries, elfewhere, 
are regarded as replacing " with a profit, 
^* not only the capitals employed on them, 
" bat all the other capitals employed in the 
" Community f." That, however, which, 
replaces all the capitals employed in the 
Community, and is the fource from whence 
they derive their profit, muH be the fole 
fource of wealth. Mankind are, therefore, 
here confidered as deriving the whole of 
their wealth from land. 

3. Again : piain reafon is ftated to dic- 
tate, that the real wealth of a country con- 
fifts in the annual produce of its land and 
labour ifj and this opinion, which coin- 

H 3 cides 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. p, 1. 4to edit. This opinion 
is maintained bj Mr Humb. See bis Difcourfe of Com» 
xnerce» p« 12. edit. 1752. 

t Wealth of Nations, vol, i. p. 338. 4to edit. 

^ IbicJ. vol. !• p«4l4« 
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cides with that of the Bifhop of Cloyne *, 
and the learaed Author f of the Ellay oti 
Money and Coins, is moft generally adhe- 
red to by Dr Smith. 

4. In another part of the work, how- 
ever, we find it aflerted, that " land 
"and capital flock are the two original 
" fources of all revenue, both private and 
" public : capital flock pays the wages 
" of producäive labour, whether employ- 
" ed in agriculture, manufaäures or com- 
"merce :{:.'' Land and capital are there- 
fore here deemed the fole fources of wealth; 
and labour is confidered as deriving from 

them 

♦ Querift. Quer. 4. " Whether the fojir elements, and 
" man's labour therein, be not the true fource of wealth." 

t " Land "and labour tocether are the fources of idl 
** wealth. Without a competency of land, there would be 
" no fubfiftence ; and but a vcry poor and uncomfortable 
** one without labour. So that iveahh or riches confift either 
" in a property in land, er in the produifls of land and la- 
" bour." 

} Wealth of Nations, vol. 11. p. 560. 4to edit. 
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them its wages, without adding to the opu- 
lence of the Community. 

5. Laftly, We are taught to confider land, 
labour and capital, as being, all three, four- 
ces of wealth ; for we are told, that ** who- 
" ever derives bis revenue from a fund that 
" is bis own, muft draw it either from bis 
" labour, bis Hock, or bis land. The revenue 
" derived from labour is called Wagest that 
" from ftock Profit ; and from land Rent * j' ' 
an opinion which feems to have been bint- 
ed at by Sir William Petty f , wben he 
ftated it as an impediment to the wealth of 
England, that taxes were not levied upon 
lands, ftock and labour, but cbiefly upon 
land alonej though land and labour are 
generally confidered by that ingenious wri- 
ter as the fole fources of wealth X- 

H4 In 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. 1. p. 63. 4to edit. 

t TraÄs, Edit. 1768, p. 268. 

\ " Labour is the father and aäive principle of wealth, 
<« as lands are the mother." Treatife on Taxes and Con- 
tributions, 1667, 4to edit. p. 47. 
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In treating of Political Oecpnomy, the 
fcience which profefles to difplay and to 
teach the means of increafing the wealth 
of a ftate, it would feem that the firft and 
moft anxious objecä of inquiry ought to 
have been, What wealth is, and from what 
fources mankind derive it ? for it appears 
impoflible to difcufs with precifion thq 
means of increafing any thing, without 
an accurate notion of its nature and of its 
/^rigin. Yet, if we rejed the doörine of 
''^ |the Oeconomißs, it is in vain we look for 
a decided and precife opinion upon the ori- 
gin of wealth, in any modern work on pu- 
blic oeconomy j and it is impoflible not to 
think, that the anxiety of the oeconomifts 
to overthrow that fyftem, which regards 
commerce as the fole fource of opulence, 
has led them, in rejeding labour and capi- 
tal as original fources of wealth, beyond 
the bounds that reafon authorifes. 

The liberal dodlrines to which this theo- 
ry led, by inculcating the impropriety of 

all 
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all legiflative reftraints, or interference in 
commercial tranfadioa, muft command 
approbation ^ but they ar.e nowife inconr^ 
fiftent with the opinion vre ihall endeavour 
to eftablifh, that land, labour and capital 
are, all three, original fources of wealth 5/ 
tbat each has its diilind and feparate fhare^ 
(whicb it is moft neceflary fhould be defi- 
ned and underftood), in the formation of 
thofe objeäs which are defirable to man, i 
and which have been Ihewn to conftitutej 
bis wealth, 

Though thefe three original fources of 
wealth, in the various ftates of exiftence in 
which hißory difplays man, contribute to 
his wealth in very different proportions, 
yet in eyery ftate of fociety in which he is 
known to exift, each, more or lefs, affords 
its ihare. 

Confumption, moft undoubtedly, muft 
»Iways precede produdion ; but, long be- 
fore man cultiyated the earth as a means of 

procuring 
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procuring his fubfiftence, he muft have deri- 
ved his wealth from all of thefe foürces. To 
appropriate the fruit of a tree or an animal 
for food, he muft have, in a certain degree, 
laboured j and it will be fhewn, that the firft 
ftick or ftone he took into his hand to aid 
and aflift him in procuring thofe objeds, 
by performing a portion of his labour, fiil- 
fiUed the fame duty in which every branch 
of the capital of a mercantile nation is now 
engaged. 



I. Of Landy including Mines and FißjerieSy as 
a Söurce of National Wealtb. 

In the earlieft flages of fociety, men ac- 
quire that portion of wealth they derive- 
from the furface of the earth, in the fame 
manner as, in every ftage of fociety, they 
attain that part of their wealth which pro- 
ceeds from the ocean. Their exertions 
are not made to increafe the quantity, 
but to appropriate and adapt for ufe 

the 



J 



h 
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the portions of thofe things natura has 
formed, for which their wants and their 
appetites give them a defire. 

In this ftate of his exiftence, therefore, 
man derives a greater proportion of what 
forms his wealth from land, than in fubfe- 
quent ftages of fociety, when the aid of la- 
bour and capital are called in, not only to 
appropriate and render fit for ufe, but to me- 
liorate the quality, and increafe the quan- 
tity of thofe commodities foi* which his de- 
fires create a demand. 



^ This, however, is but of fhort continu- 

} ance ; for nature, whilft Ihe has implanted 

in him the leeds of an unbounded variety of 
I defires, has every where fcattered, with fo 

fparing a band, the means of fatisfying them, 

that the affiftance of labour and capital is 
! early called in to perform the moft import- 

ant duty allotted to them through any flage 

of 
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of fociety, that of increafing the quantity of 
thofe prcxiudions of nature which form the 
objetäs of our defire ; and from that mo- 
ment, the natural produce of the earth gives 
way to thofe produdions, which the indu- 
ftry of man, by improvement in cultivation, 
procures in augmented quantity and fupe- 
rior quality. 

In treating of the increafe of wealth, therc- 
fore, we fhall again be called upon to con- 
fider this fubjedl. At prefent it is only ne- 
ceflary to obferve, that, with the fingle ex- 
ception of the oeconomical fyftem long pre- 
valent in France, every thing ufeful to man, 
produced by land, whether fpontaneoufly 
or extradted by art, has been deemed, under 
all fyftems of political oeconomy, to add to 
the wealth of a country. 

It was, indeed, the princIpal tenet of the 
oeconomifts, that the earth is the fole fource 
pf riches, which are multipliedby agri- 

culture i 
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culture * ; but, by a ftrange mode of rea- 
foning, they exclude that part of the pro- 
duce of the earth which is referved for 
feed, and for fumifliing the nourifhment of 
the cultivator, froiü fonnlng any portion 
of national wealth f. This part of the 

produce 

* Que le Souverain et la Nation ne perdent jamats de vue^ qne 
Ja teure eß Puntquefource des richeffes^ et que c^eß Vagricukure que 
ks mublpüe. « Let the Sovereign and the Nation con- 
" ftantly keep in view, that the earth is the fole fource of 
** riches ; and that agriculture is what multiplies them." 
Maxime economique d^un royaume agrlcole, Fh^ocratte^ p. 107. 

f II y en a environ la mottle qulfe confomme Immedlatement et 
en nature che% les c^ltlvateurs. On nepeut donc Imputer ^ cette m«- 
tle, qul tCeß poi commercahk^ nl P augmentatlon des prlx^ nl Paug' 
mentatlon des d^penßs cauße par le renchffrljffement* jilnßelk ni 
doltpas entrer dans le calculdu changement de prlx dont lls*aglt Iclf 
puls qu'elle n^entrepas dans le commerce^ et que la confommatlon qui 
en eß falte conßamment che% les cultlvateursj n*augmente nl ne 
dlmlnue^ dans les changemens du prlxj les frais d^exploltatlon 
de la culture, " Aboiit one-half (of what is produ- 
** ced) is confumed immediately, in the nourifhment 
« of the cultivators. To that half, then, which is not the 
" fubjeft of traffic, cannot be imputed the augmentation 
" either of the value, or of the expenditure, occafioned by 
" the rife of price. Accordingly, it ought not to enter 

« into 
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produce was by them deemed neceOary to 
fecure the produäion of future wealth, and, 
to ufe their own language, they regard it 
not as wealth, but as a machine that muft 
be carefuUy preferved, for the continual re- 
produöion of wealth *. 

So thoroughly do this feö of Philofo- 
phers attach their idea of public wealth to 
what conftitutes the mafs of individual 
riches, that it is another of their maxims to 

confider 

" into the calculation of the change of value, v/hich is 
" the thing at prefent in queftion ; fmce it is not the fub- 
" jed of commerce, and fince the confumption of it, which . 
" conllantly takes place among the cultivators, neither 
" augments nor dl mini flies, by alteration of price, tlie ex- 
" pence of improvement and cultivation." Phyßocratlr^ 
p. 188. 

* Lei avames Je Pagriculture iPun royaunuy Joivent ttre en- 
^tfag'cs camme un immeuhUj qu^ilfaut conferuer prcäeufemenl pour 
la produäion de Pimpjty du revenufj et de lafuhßßance de iouies Us 
claffei de citoyens, ** The advances made in the cultivation 
'* of a kingdom ought to be confidered as an invariable 
** quantity, which muft be carefuUy preferved for the pro- 
'' dudion of the impofts, of the revenue, and of the fub- 
" fiftence of every dafs of Citizens.*' Phyfiocrat'tef p. 109. 
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confider the cheapnefs of the produdion 
of the earth as of no advantage to the peo- 
ple *. For they deem thc.revenue that is 
the wealth of the country, to be great in 
Proportion as the value of the produdions 
of the earth are high. Abundance, and 
high price, are, according to them, equally 
neceflary to form wealth + j — two things 
Monfieur Quesn ay, had he underftood the 
nature of value, would have known to be 
no more capable of co-exiftence than heat 
and cold. 

It is, however, this idea which appears 
to make them exclude that part of the 

produce 

• Le hon marche des dcnrtei n*eßpas avantageux au petit peuple, 
" The cheapnefs of commodities is not advantagcous to the 
" common people." Ph^jjiocraüe^ p. 162. 

f Teile eß la valetir v^nale, iel eß le re^enu, Abondance et tum 
^aUur n^eß pas richte* Dtfette et chsrte eß mißre. Mondäne* 
et chertS eß opuknce. " The revenue is always great in pro- 
** portion as the exchangeable value of commodities is 
" high. Abundance and cheapnefs do not conftitute riches. 
** Scarcity and dearth are mifcry. Abundance and dear- 
•* nefs are opulence." Pbjßocratiej p. 116. 
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produce of the earth which is applicable 
to feed and the nourifhment of the cul- 
tivator, from forming a part of national 
wealth. They conlidered it as an invariable 
quantity, which can never be brought into 
the market; which could not of courfe influ-- 
cnce price ; which they did not, therefore, 
deem a portion of wealth or riches, — two 
things they viewed invariably as one and 
the fame. 

Even on their own principles, they are 
obvioufly fo far wrong, as they exclude 
what is appropriated to the nourifhment of 
the cultivatopj for it is the feed alone 
that can by pofEbility be deemed an in- 
variable quantity, as, undoubtedly in prac- 
tice, fcarcity, which always increafes price, 
forms an encouragement to the cultivator 
to feil ; and thus diminifhes what is appro- 
priated for his fuftenance, in the fame man- 
ner as it does that of any other labourer. 

It muil be remarked^ too, that it is an 

undeniable 



1 
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tindeniable infeirence from this dodrine, 
(which excludes the part of the produce ap- 
plicable to feed and the fuftenance of the 
cultivator from forming a part of national 
wealth), that the more you can reduce the 
maintenance of the huJ[bandman,— as the 
more will remain to be carried to the mar- 
ket, and of courie to the account of net 
produce, fo the greater muft be the na- 
tional wealth. Thus the wealth of the 
nation is *made to depend upon depriving 
the mofl important clafs of its inhabitants 
of a part of the objedls of their delire. 

Bat it does not feem to requlre much ar- 
gument to fet afide this opinion. If the 
diftindion betwixt public wealth and pri- 
vate riches is founded in truth ; if wealth 
has been rightly defined to confifl of all 
thofe objeds for which men poflefs a de- 
lire, it is impoffible to difcover why that 
which is applicable to the fatisfadion of 
the defires of the hufbandman, ihpuld not 
fts truly form a portion of our wealth, as 

I that 
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that which is fubfervient to the defires of 
any other labourer. Neither can we, with 
any propriety , exclude that part of the an- 
nual produce referved for feed, from form- 
ing a portion of wealth, merely becaufe it 
is not employed in fatisfying our imme* 
diäte deüres, but is devoted to the fonna- 
tion of that which is to adminifter to them 
at a more remote period. 

It is (Hl thefe grounds that the whole of 
the fruits of the earth, as well as the pro- 
duce of mines and fiiheries, mnfl; be confi- 
dered as component parts of public wealth. 



2. Of Laboury as a Sour&e of Wealtb^ 

That fpecies of labour which has been 
defcribed as employed in meliorating the 
quality, and increafing the quantity , of the 
natural produce of the furfaee of the earth, 
has univerfally been confidered and ac- 
knowledged as a fource of wealth, That it 

is 
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is pfe-etninently fo, cannot be doübted by 
any one who refleÖs on the qiiantity of* 
food and tnatetials for clothing, that art 
cnäbles man tö cxttaä from a vefy fmall 
part of the furface of* the earth ; and com- 
pare» it with whät nature aöy where af- 
föfds. What a contraft betwixt the fitüa- 
tion of the folitary favage, who, with difK- 
culty, extraös his maintenance from a di- 
ftridl around him j and that of a peafant in 
a cültivated counti'y, who draws from a 
few fields wherewithal to maintain many 
of his own fpecies ! The inhabitant of 
the country of the Iroquois, or of any 
other American nation, who lives on the 
produce of the chace, can hardly be fup* 
pofed to coUeö his food from a ränge of 
lefs than fifty acres > whilft, in China, the 
rice field is fuppofed to yield three crdps 
a-year, each returning öne hundred fold, 
producing'on fifty acres nourifhment fufE- 
cient for five hundred peafants* 

In the vicinity of London, we know that 
Öie value of the produce of an acre ünder 

I 2 garden 
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garden culture, may be moderately calcu*- 
lated at L. 200 *. Thus the produce of 
ßfty acres, hardly fufEcient in a ftate of 
nature to fumiih the precarious fuflenance 
of a poor American, becomes competent to 
enable an inhabitant of this country to en- 
joy all the refinements of European luxu* 
ry. 

Notwithflanding the fuperiority which 
the labour of the hufbandman enjoys over 
that of all other labourers in the pro* 

dudion 

• The following eßimate was made by a gardencr wh« 
occupied nine acres fituated about two xniles farther from 
marketi as bis opinion of the produce of the foil at the 
Neat-houfes before mentioned, to wit» 

The radiflies, - - - L. lo 

Cauliflowers, frequently L. 70 or more, but fay Co 
Cabbages, . • . • jq 

Cclery, the firfl crop not unfrequently upwards 

of L, 60, but fay . . - jo 

Endive, .... 30 

Celery, fccond crop, - • - 40 

L. 220 
This he ftated as an eftimate rather under the mark* . Mi»- 
dliton's Report on the County of Middlefezy p. 264. See 
alfo p. 267. 
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dudüon of national wealth, it does not ap- 
pear that every other (pecies of labour 
can with juftice or propriety be confidered 
as totally unproduöive. This opinion, how- 
ever, is exprefsly maintained by the oecono- 
miils, who hold that even the labour of the 
artificer and the manufaöhirer is totally 
unprodudive. Thefe philofophers uniform- 
ly regard a thing as wealth in propor- 
tion to its value *. Arguing on this prin- 
ciple, they afliime (what in none of their 
writings they prove), that the value added 
by the manufaöurer to the raw material, 
during his day's work, is exadüy equal to 
the value of the food, clothing, &c. he has 
confumed j and then they infer (what, if 
they are right in this aflumption, is un- 
^oubted), that during the courfe of the day 
1 3 he 

• Pofiru mamtgnant en principe^ que la vakur vinale eß la hafe 
de toute rkheß^ que fon accrojfement eß accroißment de rtcheß. 
** Let US lay down as a principle, that value in exchange 
** is the bafis of wealth, and that its increafe conftitutes an 
'« increafe of wealth." Pbllofophlt Rurak, ou Economle GSne- 
raU et PoUtique de VAgrtcuUure. See alfo note, p- 127^ 
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he cau have added nothipg of ralue to the 
flock of the natioji. 

The ingeniDus ipcn, wh© hold thefe 
Opinions, diftinguilhed for a clofe, fuhtile 
and nervous in^nner of mauxtaining them^ 
have not, with all their ingcnuity, done fo 
much to fupport this doörine, äs the Au- 
thor of the Wealth of Nations, by the 
iiianner he has attempted to refutc it. 

'^ The capital error of this fyftem/' lays 
Dr Smith, " feem^ to lie in its reprefenting 
^* the clafs of artißcers, manufaäurers and 
" merchants, as altogether bs^rren and un- 
" produäive. The foUowing obfervations 
" may ferve to fhcvf the impropriety of 
^* this reprefenti^tion. 

" I. This clafs, it h acknowledged, re- 
^' produces annually the value of its own 
^' annual confumption, and continues, at 
^' leaft the exiftence of the flock or capital 
^* >vhichmaintainsandemploysit. Butupoii 

'' this 
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** this account alone the denomination oF 
" barren or unprodudive fhould feem to be 
" very injproperly applied to it. We ihould 
** not call a marriage barren or unproduc- 
" tive, though it produced only afon and u 
^^ daugbter^ to replace tbe fatber and motber ; 
" and though it did not increafe the num- 
" ber of the human Ipecies, but only conti- 
" nued it as it was before. Fanners and 
'* country labourers, indeed, over and above 
/* the flock which maintains and employs 
^* them, reproduce annually a neat produce, 
^* a free rent to the landlord. As a mar- 
" riage which afTords three children, is cer- 
" tainly more produdive than one which 
" afFords only two j fo the labour of farm- 
^^ ers and country labourers is certainly 
" more produdive than that of merchants, 
^* artificers and manufadurers. The fupe- 
" rior produce of the one clafs, however, 
" does not render the other barren orun- 
" produäive*." Now thi^ comparifon real- 
ly appears, inftead of a refutation, to be a 
1 4 confirmation 

♦ W^alth of Nation?, vol. 11. p. 272. 4to edlt. 
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confirmatioD of the dodrine of tjie ceco- 
nomifts i gnd even to carry along with it 
an avowal of the opix^on^ that manufac- 
turing labour is not pro^uöive of an in- 
creafe pf wealth. 

A marriage which only produces two, 
cannot increafe the numbers of the human 
fpecies ; for thefe two (as is obferved) can 
only fupply the places of the father and 
mother. The inference, therefore, appears 
to be, that as fuch a marriage can only 
continue, and nowife contribute to the in- 
creafe of, the human fpecies, fo manufac- 
turing labour, as the oeconomifls flridly 
hold, can only preferve the wealth of the 
nation undiminifhed, notwithflanding the 
confumption of the manufadurer ; but caii 
nowile contribute to its increafe. 

*^ 2. It feems, upon this account, alto- 
^* gether improper to confider artificers, 
'* manufaäurers and merchants, in the 
^* fame light as meni^l fervants. The la-^ 
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'* bour of menial fervants does not conti- 

" nue the exiftence of the fund which 

*^ maintains and employs them, Their 

** maintenance and employment is altoge- 

'^ ther at the expence of their mafters, and 

** the work which they perförm is not of a 

" nature to repay that expence. That work 

" confifts in fervices which perifh general- 

*' ly in the very inftant of their perform- 

** ance, and does not fix or realize itfelf in 

*^ any vendible commodity which can re- 

" place the value of their wages and main- 

^* tenance. The labour, on the contra- 

** ry, of artificers, manufa<£hirers and mer- 

" chantSy naturally does fix and realize it- 

" felf in fome fuch vendible commodity. 

'* It is upon this account, that in the chap- 

" ter in which I treat of produdive and 

^' unprodudive labour, I have clafled arti- 

" ficers, manufadurers and merchants, a- 

" mong the produdive labourers, and me- 

" nial fervants among the harren or un- 

^^ produdive*.'* 

Here, 

f Wcaltb of Kations, vol. 11. p. 273. 4to cdit. 
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• Here, without ftating any fiirther objec« 
tion to the opinion that is meant to be re* 
futed, the outline is given of that diflinc- 
tion betwixt produäive and unproduäive 
labour, which is maintained by the Author; 
the merits of which mufl; be confidered in 
the proper place. 

^' 3, It feems upon every fuppofition im- 
" proper to fay, that the laboar of artifi- 
" cers^ manufacäurers and merchants, does 
" not increafe the real revenue of the fo- 
" ciety, Though we ftiould fuppofe, for 
" example, as it feems to be fuppofed in 
" this fyftem, that the value of the daily, 
" monthly and yearly confumption of this 
'* clafs, was exj^dlly equal to that of its 
*^ daily, monthly and yearly produöion ; 
" yet it would not from thence follow, that 
" its labour added nothing to the real re- 
^^ venue, to the real value of the annual 
" produce of the land and labour of the fo- 
^* ciety. An artificer, for example, who, 
** In the firft fix months after harveft, exe- 
•* erstes L. IG worth of work, though he 

[* fliould. 
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'* fhouldy in the fame time, confume L. lo 
^ worth of com and other neceflaries, yet 
*' really add? the value of L. lo to the an- 
" nual produce of the land and labour of 
'* the fociety, While he has been confuming 
^* a half-yearly revenue of L. lo worth 
^* of com and other neceflaries, he has pro- 
*' duced an equal value of work, capable of 
" purchafing either to himfelf, or to fome 
** other perfon an equal half-yearly reve- 
" nue. The value, therefore, of what has 
*^ been confumedand producedduring thefe 
** fix months, is equal, not to L, lo, but tb 
" L, 20. It is poflible, indeed, that no more 
** than L. lo worth of this value may ever 
** have exifted at any one moment of time. 
** But if the L. lo worth of com, and other 
** neceflaries which were confumcd by the 
" artificer, had been confumed by a foldier 
" or by a menial fervant, the value of that 
" part of the annual produce which exifted 
^* at the end of the fix months, would have 
^* been L. lo lefs than it aäually is in con- 
*^ fequence of the labour of the artificer. 

" Thou^h 
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" Though the value of what the artificcr 
" produces, therefore, fhould not, at any 
^* one moment of time, be fuppofed greatcr 
" than the value he confumes, yet at every 
" moment of time, the adually exifting va- 
** lue of goods in the market, is, in confe- 
*' quence of what he produces, greater tham 
** it otherwife would be */' 

The wealth of the nation is undoubtedly 
greater, at every moment of time, than it 
would be if the manufadurer was fuppofed. 
to confume, without working, or addlng 
any value to the raw material ; but on the 
hypothefis here ftated, that the workman, 
in the firft fix months after harveft, fhould 
execute L. lo worth of work, and that in 
the fame time he fhould confume L, lo 
worth of com and other necef&ries, as he 
has fubtraäed from the national capital a 
fpm equal to that which he has added to it, 
if wealth is regarded as dependpnt on ex- 
changeable value, it is difEcult to perceivc 
how he fhould be deemed to bave increa- 

fe4 

• Wealth of Nations, ubi fupra. 
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/ed the national Hock by fuch an exift- 
ence. 

Triranphantly, however, as this leading 
tenet of the oeconomifts feems to have with- 
flood this attack, it is impolfible to fub- 
fcribe to the opinion, that the läbour of the 
manufadhirer and the artift are totally un- 
produöive of wealth. 

There are two modes of viewing this . «0^ 

fubjed. Wealth may be regarded as con- yxj^ ^/^' 
ftitutedby price or exchangeable value ; or V^ 

it may be viewed in the real light in which 
it ought to be confidered, as confifting in 
the abundance of the objeös of man's de- 
fire. 

If we regard wealth to be conftituted by 
exchangeable value, and agree in the ma- 
xim, that value is the bafis of all riches, 
and that an increafe of value is an increafe 
of riches, there feems to be an end of the 
queftion ; for, in that view of the fubjedl, 

it 



J 
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it is as impoflible to contend, that the laboüf 
of the manufaöurer or artift does not add 
fomething to the wealth of the nation, as 
it is impoflible to bclieve that a painter, 
vrhoCe works have fold for thoufands of 
pounds, and the value of which has been 
known to have increafed for a Century after 
his death, added nothing more to the value 
of the canvas than the value of his fiffte- 
nance, and an equivalent for the expence 
of his education. 

If, on the other hand^ wealth is confider- 
ed as it ought to be, as confifting of the 
greateft poflible abundance of the objedts of 
men^s defires, this queftion requires a little 
further inveftigation. 

It may be faid, that abundance, in pro- 
portion to demand, according to this opi- 
nion, conllitutes wealth; but that abun- 
dance, in Proportion to demand, muft al- 
ways diminifh price» It may even be faid^ 
that it has been explained, how, if pufhed 

to 
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to an extreme, it muft extinguifli value j that 
as long, however, as exchangeable value ex- 
ifts unextinguiilied by public opulence, the 
loweft poffible price of all the produöions of 
art muft be the fuftenance of the artift j for 
without receiving this he could not exift : 
and it may be alleged, that, on this prin- 
ciple, it therefore feems, that the wages 
whigh dcnote the greateft degree of pi}|>lic 
opulence in works; of art, are thofe which 
cqual in value the fubfiftence of the artift. 

The value really added by the manufac- 
turer to the raw niaterial, in the prefent 
ftate of tbings, is, in this view of the fub- 
jedt, conceiyed u> proceed from the fcarci- 
ly of manufaduxing (kilL Like the price of 
monopoly, it is the higheft that can be got* 
The talent of the artift being rare, from 
the fmall number of them that arrive at 
perfedion in the arts, is fuppofed to impofe 
a.tax upcMEi the public^ which would not ex- 
ift if the natton had a greater number of 
artifts i that is,, if it poüefted greater opu- 
lence 
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lence in them : and it is undoubtedly 
true, that it is poÜible to imagine talents 
fo multiplied, and the number of artifts fo 
abundant, as to reduce the wages of paint- 
crs and fculptors to be no more than what 
is equivalent to their fuflenance ; and that, 
in this ftäte, a nation would enjoy the 
greateft pofüble degree of opulence in the 
produdions of art, confiilent with the ex- 
iftence of exchangeable value. 

But this is, unfortunately, a fituation 
which can exift only in imagination. The 
ttionopoly arifing from fkill, talent, and ge- 
nius, is not an evil proceeding from the ab- 
furd regulations of man; it is flamped on the. 
human fpecies by the band of natnre, and 
muft exift as long as genius adorns the world, 

There is great dißerence in the value of 
land. One field pofleflcs much more intrinfic 
fertility than another ; and it is true, that if 
a happy convulfion of nature, was at onco 
to render tht whole face of the earth equal« 
ly fertile, we fhould ceafe to remark on the 

fertility 
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fertility ofthat fevourite fpot, on the fame 
principle that we fhould ceafe to value thc 
labour of the manufadurer and the artift, 
if he was cqualled in ikiU, tafle and dextc- 
rity, by every common labourer. But as 
long as the world remains conftituted as it 
is, we muft continue to admire the fertility 
of the field, and to confider the labour of 
the manufaöurer and the artift as produc* 
tive. / 

It muft alfo be remarked that, even if 
the nature of things were fo far aitered that 
the works of the manufadurer and artift 
(hould become fo abundant in proportion to 
the demand for them as univerfally to re- 
duce the wages of manufaöurers and ar- 
tifts to what in value was merely equiva- 
lent to their fuftcnance, (if wealth truly 
confifts in the abundance of the objeäs of 
man's defire), we Ihould be obliged, as long 
as the love of conveniency and tafte is 
incident to mankind, to confider the manu- 
fadurer and artift as produdive labourers, 
K on 
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on the fame principle that wc have regard- 
ed water as an article of public wealth. 

In truth, it is only from the circumftance 
of confoundlng wealth and riches, and con- 
iidering wealth, in the courfe of their reafon- 
ing, at one time as depcnding on exchange- 
able value, and at another as conflituted by 
the abundancc of the objeds of man's defire, 
that this dodrine of the oeconomifls can 
for a moment be maintained. For fuppo- 
fing that an artift or mannfaäurer added 
only the value of his maintenance to the 
raw material, if wealth is to be underftood 
in its tnie fenfe, his labour, even in this 
cafe, muK be confidered as producäive 
of wealth. The nourifliment on which 
he fubfifts is wealth, becaufe it is an objed 
of man's defire. In fatisfying the defire of 
the labourer, it has fulfilled the duty it is 
defl:ined to perform ; whilft, on the other 
hand, by the form given to the raw matcrial 
by his induftry, a diftind portion of wealth 
remains ready, to fatisfy the defire of fome 

other 
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other individual : fo that, admitting that at 
no one period there exifted, in confequcnce 
of his induftry, an additional value, ftill ic 
is evident that, in confequcnce of the indu- 
ftry of the manufadurer, there is a portion 
of defire fatisfied, and of courfe a portion 
of wealth created, which would not other* 

wife have exifted. 

« 

Thefe philofophers hold^ (and it is a necef- 
lary inference from their doörine), that it 
is immaterial to a country whether a web 
of cloth is exported in exchange for foreiga 
ccHnmodities, or whether the fame commo* 
dities are acquired by exporting the. wool 
of which the cloth is made, ztA 'the food 
on which the weavcr has exifted. Nay, 
they even conceive, that the exportation of 
the raw materials is the moft advantage- 
ous *• There is obvioufly, however, a mate- 
K 2 rial 

* Si Pon confidere Jimplement le commerce {T exportation dam 
9in royaume agncole^ ful peut devemr d*un grand commerce exieri^ 
eur dei denries du crUf lequel doli itre favorifi prejtrdblemnt a 
ßout üiUreP " If oac confiders increly the commerce of 

« p-xportatlon 
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rial dißerence ; for, in the* former cafe, thc 
country acquires as much of foreign com^ 
modity as in the latter > and, befides that, 
one of its inhabitants is maintained : that is, 
he has enjoyed bis fhare of national wealth, 
by obtaining the objeds of bis deiire. 

By the Author of the Wealth of Nations, 
the manufadurer and the artift are indeed 
admitted to be produdive labourers > and, in 
this refped the diflindion he makes be- 
twixt produdlive and unproduäive labour, 
is lefs repugnant to the prevalent opinions 
of men; but a little examination will fliew 
that it is not more confonant to reafon. 

He confiders as unprodudive labourers 
all thofe whofe " fervices perifh in the very 
" inftant of their Performance, and does 
" not fix or realize itfelf in any vendible 

" commodity, 

<< exportation in an agricultural kingdom, that can ac- 
** quire a great extemal commerce, by difpoüng of its 
** raw materials, which ought to be favoured in preference 
*< of every other fpecies of commerce.'* PiilofifUe Ru-^ 
rale,p. 371. 
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^ commodity, which can replace the value 
^^ of their wages and maintenance *.•' Pro- 
ducäive labour^ on the contrary , he defcribes 
as " fixing and realizing itfelf in fome par- 
" ticular fubjed and vendible commodity. 
" It is as it were a certain quantity of la- 
" bour ftocked and ftored up, to be em- 
" ployed, if neceflary,upon fome other oc- 
" cafion. That fiibjed, or, which is the 
" fame thing, the price of that fubjeö, can 
" afterwards, if neceflary, put into motion 
" a quantity of labouir equal to that which 
" had originally produced it f /' 

Unfortunately, however, a little confide- 
jation makes this diftin£tion appear nowife 
founded on the nature of labour, but mere- 
ly dependant upon the u{e that is made of 
its produce. Thus the fame labour may 
appear either produdive or unproduöive, 
K 3 according 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. a73.4tocclit. 
f IhicU yol T. p« 401, 
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according to the ufe fubfequendy made of 
the commodity:on vrhich it was beftowed. 
If my Cook, for examplc,makes a tart which 
I immediately confume, he is confidered as 
an unpi'oduöive labourer ; and the acä of 
making the tart as unprodu^ire labour> 
becaufe that fervice has perißyed at tbe mo- 
ment of its Performance j but if the fame 
labour is performed in a paftry cook*s 
ihop, it becomes produäive labour, becaufe 
it is a quanüty of labour ßocked andßored upy 
to he employedy if ^^cejjary, uponfome otber oc- 
cafwn ; tbe price of it, ifnecejfary, can after- 
wards put into motion a quantity of labour 
equal to tbat wbicb bad originally produ^ 
ced it. Again : A piece of cloth burnt 
immediately after it was formed, would 
inevitably beftow, according to this de- 
finition, the charader of unprodudive on 
the labour of the cloth-manufadurer. Thus 
a tart being placed in a cook's fliop, would 
give to the labour of the cook the charac- 
ter of produdive, and (he cloth being put 

iu 
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in the fire, beftows that of unprodudüve on 
the labour of the manufadurer. 

This extraordinary diflindion, founded 
on the mere durability of the fervices per- 
formed, clafles as unprodudive labourers 
fome of thofe who are occupied in render- 
ing the moft important fervices to fociety. 
Thus the Sovereign, and all who are em- 
ployed in the maintenance of the religion, 
the juftice, or the defcnce of the ftate, as 
well as thofe whofe flcill and care are oc- 
cupied in fuperintending the health and 
education of the fociety, are alike deemed 
unprodudlive labourers*. 

If exchangeable value is to be confi- 
dered as the bafis of wealth, — it is need- 
lefs to ufe mach argument to explain the 
errors of this dodlrine. The praöice of 
mankind, in eftimating thefe fervices, if we 
K4 can 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 401. 4to edit. 
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can judge by what is paid for them, bears 
fufficient teftimony of its inaccuracy. 

If, on the other band, wealth is regard- 
ed in its true ligbt, as confifting of the 
abundance of the objeös of man's defire, it 
is impoflible to difcem why that (hould not 
be confidered as wealth which tends to the 
fatisfadion of man'$ immediate defires, as 
vrell as tliat which is ftocked and flored up 
for the fatisfadion of bis future defires ; 
and, in truth, there is no one who has cri- 
ticifed the diftindion, whrch teils the va- 
lue of commodities on their durability, 
with greater acrimony than the perfon who 
wifhes to make the diflindion betwixt pro- 
dudive and unprodudive labour depend 
merely upon the duration of its produce. 
^* We donot (fays he) reckon that trade dif- 
'* advantageous, which conlifts in the ex* 
*' changeof the hardwareof England for the 
^' winesof France,an4 yet hardware is a very 
^* durable commodity, and was it not for 
^* this continual exportation, might, too, bc 

*' ^ccümulat?4 
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** accumulated for ages together, to the in- 
" credible augmcntation of the pots and 
" pans of the country *.'• Again : It is a 
lofing trade, it is faid, " which a workman 
" carries on with the ale-houfe ; and the 
" trade which a mannfadluring nation 
" would naturally carry on with a wine 
*' country, may be confidered as a trade of 
** the fame nature. I anfwer, That the 
" trade with the ale-houfe is not neceflari- 
" ly a lofing trade -l*." 

It appears, therefore, impoflible to con- 
tend, that the labour of the manufadurer 
and artift, or even the labour of that clafs 
whofe ferviccs perifh at the moment, are 
not, as well as .that of the hufbandman, to 
be confidered as produöive of wealth, Th^ 
comparative degree of Utility of different 
defcriptions of labour in producing wealth, 
is a fubjed which will be more properly 
difcufied in treating of the means of increa- 
fing wealth. 

3-0/ 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. n. p. 15. 4to cdit. 
^ Ibid. P. 8p. 
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3. 0/ Capital^ as a Source of Wealtb. 

In treating of land as a fource of wealth, 
it was unneceflary to enter into any difcuf- 
fion of the means by which it contributes 
towards the public Hock. Thefe it evidently 
derives from the produce of Mines and Fi- 
fheries, and from the materials for food and 
plothing that abound on the face of the 
earth. This difcuflion was equally unne- 
ceflary in treating of labour as a fource of 
wealth. It is clear, that the labour of the 
hulbandman contributes to the formation 
of wealth, by means of the increafed ferti- 
lity he creates j and though it has been dif- 
puted whether the manufaöurer and me- 
nial fervant produce wealth, by adapting 
and preparing the raw material for our 
convenient confuniption, yet it is felf-evi- 
dent, that if they increafe the wealth of the 
nation, it is by giving form to the raw ma- 
terial, and preparing it for ufe. 



-j 
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By what means Capital or Stock contri- 
butes towards wealth is not fo apparent. 
What is the nature of the preßt of flock ? 
and how does it originate? are queftions 
the anfwers to which do not immediately 
fuggeft themfelves. They are, indeed, 
queflions that have (eldom been difcufied 
by thofe who have treated on political ceco- 
Bomy ; and, important as they are, they 
feem nowhere to have received a fatisfado- 
ry folution. 

The Author of the Wealth of Nations 
appears to confider the profit of ftock, as 
paid out of, and therefore derived from, 
the value added by the workman to the 
raw material. He ftates, that — " As foon 
** as ftock has accumulated in the hands of 
" particular perfons, fome o£ them will na-^ 
" turally employ it in fetting to work in- 
" duftrious people, whom they will fupply 
*^ with material s and fubfiftence, in order 
^* to make a profit by the fale of their 
^' work, or by what their labour adds to 

" the 
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^ the value of the materials. In exchan- 

" ging the complete manufadure, eitker 

" for money, for labour, or for other goods, 

" over and above whät may be fufEcient 

^* to pay the price of the materials, and 

*^ the wages of the wockmen, fomething 

^ muft be given for the profits of the un- 

" dertaker of the work who hazards his 

^^ flock in this adventure. The value 

" which the workmen add to the mate- 

** rials, therefore, refolves itfelf, in this 

" cafe, into two parts, of which the one 

^ pays their wages, the other the profits of 

^ their cmployer upon the whole ftock of 

** materials and wages which he advan- 

^ ced *." And again, " The labour of a 

*^ manufa<äurer adds generally to the value 

" of the materials which he works upon, 

<' that of his own maintenance and of his 

" mafter's profit f/* 

Above 

^ Wealth of Nations, voL i. p. 57. 410 edit. 

f Ibid. p. 400. Tlie foUowing paflage alfo clearlj fhows 
tbat Dr Smith thought the profit of ftock wa^ a value adde4 
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Above a Century ago, Mr Locke ftated 
pretty nearly the fame opinion. " Land" 
((ays he) " produces naturally fomething 
" new and profitable, and of value to man- 
" kind ; but money is a harren thing and 
" produces nothing ; but by compact trans- 
" fers that profit that was the reward of 
" one man's labour into another man's 
." pocket*." 

If this, however, was a juft and accurate 
jdea of the profit of capital> it would fol- 

low 

by the labourer : " The ftock which U lent at in»tereft is 
** always coniidered as a capital by the lender. He ez- 
« peds that in due time it is to be reftored to him» and 
** that in the mean time the borrower is to pay him a 
" certain annual rent for the ufe of it. The borrower may 
*^ ufe it either as a capital» or as a ßock referved for 
*< immediate confumption. If he ufes it as a capital» he 
«* employs it in the inaintenance of produktive labourers, 
« who reproduce the value with a profit." Wealth of 
Nations» vol. i. p. 426. 

* Some Conliderations of theConfequence of lowering 
Intereft, and raifmg the Value of Money. Edition 1692, 
P- 53- 
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low that the profit of ftock muft be a deri- 
vative, and not an original fource of reve- 
nue; and capital could not therefore be 
confidered as a fource of wealth, its profit 
being only a transfer firom the pocket of 
the labourer into that of the proprietor of 
ftock. 

The ingenious Author of the Treatife on 
the Formation and Diftribution of Riches, 
feems to think, that a proprietor of ftock 
is entitled to a compenfation for what his 
capital would have produced him, had he 
employed it in the acquifition of land *. 
But this in pradtice is known not even to 
fumifli a rule for the quantum of profit, 
and certainly gives no ideä, how or from 
whence it originates. 

Capital is fo varioufly employed, that in 
Order to convey a juft and diftindt idea of 
the mode in which, under all circumftan- 

ces, 

* RfßeSion/ur la Formation et Dlßributlon da Richejfa. Par 
M. TuRcoT, § 6o« 
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ces, it becomes entitled to a profit, it is 
neceflary to enumerate the diflerent ufes 
to which it may be devoted. 

1. It may be employed by the manu- 
fadturer in building and obtaining machi- 
nery. 

2. It may be employed in procuring 
and conveying to the manufaäure the raw 
materials, in advance of wages, or convey- 
ing the manufaöured commodity to the 
market, and fumifhing it to the confumer s 
that is, in the home-trade, 

3. It may be employed either in the 
importation of tlie commodities of another 
country, or the exportation of home-ma- 
nufadures 5 that is, in foreign trade. 

4. It inay be employed in Agriculture. 

5. There is a part of the capital of eve- 
ry country employed merely for the pur- 

pofe 
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pofe of circulation ; a greater or a fmallef 
Proportion of which is neceflary for con* 
duding the tranfadlions of every member 
of the Community. 

In enumerating the various modes in 
^ which capital may be employed, with a 
view to confider how it becomes entitied 
to a profit, it is unneceflary to flate that of 
lending it on landed, and that of lending ic 
on perfonal fecurity. If lent to the pro- 
prietor of land, the owner of the capital be- 
comes, under certain conditions, a partner 
and Joint proprietor in the land, If lent tö 
a perfon who has no land, the proprietor 
of the capital, under fimilar conditions> be- 
comes a Iharer either in the profits of pro- 
feflional labour, or of Hock, according as 
the borrower derives his revenue from his 
labour or his capital. Thus the profit 
which capital lent out acquires, is a trans- 
fer from one to another of what already 
exifts, and can not, therefore, properly, be 

faid to be produced. 

It 
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It appears, thcn, that every means of 
cmploying capital^ fo as to produce a 
profit, is defcribed under fome one of 
thefe five modes enumerated, by wliich 
capital becomes entitled to a profit. On 
examination, we fhall find, that even when 
fo employed, part of its profit, m fome 
cafes, may be more properly faid to be ac- 
quired than produced. 

Now, it is apprehended, that in every 
inflaöce where capital is fo employed as to 
produce ä profit, it uniformly arifes, either 
— 'from its fupplanting a portion of labour^ 
whicb would otberwife be performed by tbe 
band of man j ov—from its perform wg a por^ 
tion of labour, wbicb is beyond tbe reacb oftbe 
perfonal exertion of man to accomplifh. 



J.Of 
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!• Oftbe Metbod in wbicb tbat Portion cfCa^ 
pital produces its Profit^ wbicb is employ- 
cd in building and ohtaining Macbinery. 

There is no part of the capital of a 
country, that more obvioufly derives its 
profit from fupplanting a portion of labour 
that would otherwife be performed by man, 
or from performing a portion which is be- 
yond the reach of hi^ perfonal exertion, than 
that which is vefted in machinery. That 
man ufes capital in the form of machinery to 
fupplant labour, is one of the peculiarities 
and diftinguifhing features of bis charac- 
ter. If it was not for this fingular faculty, 
his efforts to provide for his wants, like 
thofe of the other animals, would be bound- 
ed by what his hands, his teeth, and his 
feet, could enable him to accomplilh. 

That we may perceive how the profit of 
capital thus emplo)Led arifes from fupplant- 
ing 
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ing labour, let us confider the cffeä of ca- 
pital vefked in machinery, in that firft em- 
ployment of man, the cultivation of the 
ground« The moment he places a portion 
of capital in the acquifition of a fpade^ one 
man muft obvioufly, in the courfe of a day, 
be abie, with his fpade, to prepare as much 
land for receiving feed, as fifty could, by 
the ufe of their nails. Thus, this portion 
of capital fupplants the neceffity of the la- 
bour of forty-nine men. In the progrefs 
of thingSy a portion of the national capital 
comes to be inveiled in a plough > and one 
man, with his plough, will prepare as much 
land for the reception of feed as perhaps fix- 
could with their fpades. Thus, that portion 
of capital inveiled in a plough, fupplants 
the neceffity ekher of the labour of five 
diggers, or of two hundred and ninety-nine 
nien reduced by abfolute want of capital to 
ufe their nails. 

Again : if wc confider the employment 

^f capital in the formalion of machinery, 

L 2 in 
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in one of the Operations the moft familiär, 
-^that of making ftockings ; the wires em- 
ployed in knitting, the firft means of ftock- 
ing-making, afFords a fimple inllance of a 
portion of capital employed in executing 
labour, beyond the reach of the power of 
man to accomplifh ; as, without fuch aflift- 
ance, we could hardly fuppofe him capable 
of making a pair of ftockings. But, in the 
further progrefs of this art, a part of the 
capital of the country becomes vefted in a 
ftocking-loom * ; and the profit of the 
ftock fo employed,. is derived from the 
ftocking-loom's fupplanting the labour 
of a number of knitters. That this 
is the fource of the profit anfing fromr 
the machine, appears clöarly from the 

circumftance, 

» It is contended in France, that the firft ftocking-loom 
was introduced by Jean Hii^drst, in the year 1656, in 
his manufadtory at the Chatteau de Madrid Bois de Bou« 
loigne, The Frame-work Knitters Company, attributing 
the invention to William Lee of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, have adopted, as One of tlie fupporters to their 
arms, a Mafter of Arts in bis gown and cap. See Ander- 
son's Hiftory of Commerce, and Encyclopediet Article Bcu^ 
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circumftarice, that the wages of thofe 
knitters whofe labcmr it fupplants, form, 
on the one band, the meafure of the 
utmoft poiGble extent the proprietor of the 
machlne can charge; and, on the other, 
the ground on which mankind judge of the 
Utility of the invention, 

Suppofing, forexample, one man with a 
loom ihould be capable of making three 
pair of ftockings a-day, and that it fhould 
require fix knitters to perform the fame 
work with equal elegance, in the fame 
time ; it is obvious, that the proprietor of 
the loom might demand^ for making bis 
three pair of ftockings, the wages of fivc 
knitters, and that he wonld receire them ; 
becaufe the confumer, by dealing with him 
rather than the knitters, would fave in the 
purchafe of the ftockings the wages of one 
knitter, But if, on the contrary, a ftock- 
ing'loom was only capable of making one 
pair of ftockings in three days, as, from the 
bypothefis that three -pair of ftockings 
L 3 could 
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could be finiflied by fix knitters In one day^ 
it foUows, that one knitter would make a 
pair of flockings in two days j the proprie- 
\ ^ tx)r of the loom could not difpofe of bis 
ilockings ; becaufe he would be obliged to 
Charge one day *s wages more tban was paid 
to the knitters ; and the machine^ though it 
' executed the flockings in the greateft per- 
fedion, would be fet afide as ufelefs, merely 
becaufe incapable of fupplanting any por* 
tion of labour. 

The fhiall profit which the proprietors of 
machinery generally acquire, when compa- 
red with the wages of labour, which the 
niachine fupplants, may perhaps createa 
fufpicion of the reditude of this opinion. 
Some firc-engines, for inflance, draw more 
water from a coal-pit in one day, than 
could be conveyed on the fhoulders of 
threc hundred men, even afüfled by the 
piachinery of buckets j and a fire-cngine 
undoubtedly performs its labour at a 
niuch fmaller expence than the amoun^ 

of 
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of the ^vages of thofe whofe labour it thus 
iupplants. This is, In truth, the cafe \?ith 
all machinery. All macbines muft execute 
the labour, that was antecedently perform- 
edy at a cheaper rate than it could be done 
by the band of man ; otherwife they vroxild 
inevitably fhare the fate of the fuppofed 
ftocking-loom which could manufadure* 
only one pair of flockings in three days, 
and be laid afide as ufelefs. 

The adual profit drawn for the ufe of 
any machine, when univerially adopted, 
muft be regulated on the fame principle 
with the hire of a field, or the payment of 
an artift, or the price of any other commo- 
dity j that is, by the proportion betwixt the 
quantity of macbines that can be eafily 
procured, and the demand for them. But 
that the profit of ftock employed in machi- 
nery is paid out of a fund that would other- 
wife be deftined to pay the wages of the la- 
bour it fupplants, is evident; becaufe, if 
the proprietors of all the capital fo em- 
L 4 ployed. 
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ployed, would combine to charge a greater 
fiim for the ufe of the machines than the 
wages of the labour fupplanted, they would 
be inftantly fet afide, and the fame portion 
of the revenue of the nation agaiu employr 
ed in the payment of wages, that was fo dir 
reöed before the outchines were invented. 

The cafe of a patent, or exclufive privi- 
lege of the ufe of a machine, ufually grantr 
cd, as the law of England now permits, for 
fourteen years, to reward an ingenious in- 
vention, vill tend further to illuflrate 
this. 

If fuch a privilege is given for the in? 
vention of a machine, which performs, by 
the labour of one man, a quantity of work 
that ufed to take the labour of four ; as the 
poflellion of the exclufive privilege pre- 
vents any competition in doing the work, 
but what prpceed« from the labour of the 
four workmen, their wages, as long as the 
patent continues, muft obvioufly form the 

meafurc 
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meafure of the patentee's charge ; that is, to 
fecure employment, he has only to charge a 
little lefs than the wages of the labourwhlch 
the machine fupplants. But when the patent 
expires,* other machines of the (ame nature 
äre brought into competition; and then his 
charge muft be regulated on the fame prin- 
clple as every other, according to the 
abundance of machines, or, (what is the 
fame thing), according to the facility of 
procuring machines in proportion tp the 
demand for them. This alteration, how- 
ever, in the rule of charging, does not pre- 
vent the profit of the machine being recei- 
ved out of a fund of the fame nature of that 
which it was paid from before the expira- 
tion of the patent j to wit, from a part of the 
revenue of the country, deftined, antecedent 
to the invention of the machine, to pay the 
yrages of the laboyr it fupplants *. 

Though, 

• The theory of the Author of the Wealth of Nations 
xnade him rcgard the profit of flock as derived from 
the labour of the produdlive manufa^urer ; yet there are 
paiTages m his work that (Irongly tcnd to confirm the opU 

niOT^ 
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Thoughy in confirmatlon of this opinloo, 
it is impoüible to cite the theory of any 

learned 

nion hcre maintaincd. For exaxnple: " Both In the 
*^ coarfe and in the iBne wodlen nfonüfadurc» the ma- 
** chinery employed ^^s- much more imperfeQ. in thofe 
** ancient than it is in the prefent times* It has Cnce 
«* received three yctj capltal improvements, befides» 
** probablj» tnany {maller ones, of which it may be 
^ dtfficult to afcertajn eitfaer the nnmber er the import- 
** ance. The three capital improrements are, firft» The 
*« ezchange of the rock and fpindle for the fpinning-wheel, 
" 'which» with the fame quantity of labour, will perform 
'* more than double the quantity of work. Second]y,The ufe 
** of fercral very ingenious machines, which facilitate and 
** abridge^ in a ftill greater proportion, the winding of 
** the worfted and wooUen yam, or the proper manage- 
** ment of the warp and woof, before thcy are put in- 
•* to the loom ; an Operation which, previons to the invcn- 
^ tion of thofe machinev niufl have been extremely tedious 
^* and troublefonie, Thirdly, The cmployment of the 
^ falling-niill» for thickening the cloth, inftcad of treading 
•* it in water. Neither wind nor water niills of any kind 
•• wcre known in England fo carly as the beginning of the 
•« fixteenth Century, nor, fo far as I know, in any other 
^« part of Europe north of the Alps. They liad been ia- 
4* troduccd into Italy fome time before* 

** The confideration of thefc circumftances may, pcr- 
^ haps, in fomc mcafurc, cxplain to us why the real price 

i* botb 
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leamed author who has treated of political 
oeconomy, it has, however, in its favour, 
what is perhaps fuUy better j it derives 
ample teftimony of its truth from the con- 
düd of the unlettered manufaäurers them- 
ielves, as is fufBciently evinced by the 
riots that have taken place on the intro- 
dudion of yarious pieces of machinery, 
and particularly at the time the ingenious 
machines for carding and fpinning were 
6rft fet a-going, 



2.0f 



*• both of the coarfe and of the fine mantifadhirey was fo 
** much higher in thofe ancient pian it Is in the prefcnt 
" times. // eoß a greaier quantity oflahour to hing the goadi 
•^ to mariit.** Wealth of Nations, ▼61. i. p. 310. 4tö edit. 
$ee alfo p. 306. 
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2* Oftbe Metbodin zvbicb tbat Portion ofCa^ 
pital produces its Profit ^ wbicb is employ- 
ed in procuring and conveying to tbe Ma^ 
nufaäurer tbe raw Materials^ in advance 
ofWagesi or in conveying tbe tnanufaßured 
Commodity to tbe Market^ and furnißing 
it to tbe Qonjumer ; — tbat is, in tbe Home 
Trade ^ 

If it has been made evident, that the 
fhare of the capital of a country vefted in 
machinery derives its profit from fupplant- 
ing labour, a little confideration will make 
it ecjually clear, that the flock employed 
in procuring and conveying to the manii- 
fadurer the raw materials in advance of 
wages, or Jn conveying the manufaöured 
commodity to the market, and furnifliing 
it to the confumers, derives the profit it 
produces from the fame fource. The term 
produces y is here purpofely ufed ; becaufe it 
will appear, on analyfing the grounds on 

which 
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which the proprietors of this portion of 
national capital become poflefled of their 
profit, that they are entitled to acquire a. 
profit, befides that.which their flock can be 
properly faid to produce. 

That we may poflefs a clear view of the 
mauner in which this part of the national, 
capital becomes entitled^to its profit, let us. 
fuppofe that all at once it was abftraäed. 
from any fociety, and that each confiuner 
was obliged to perform himfelf the fervice&> 
he now derives from the capital which is. 
employed in procuring and conveying to 
the manufadure the raw materials in ad- 
vancc of wages, or in conveying the manu* 
faöured conmiodity to the market, and 
famifhing it to the confumer. 

It is impoflible, confiftent with brevity, 
accurately to trace all the fteps a confumer 
would be obliged to purfue to acquire any 
commodity, if this part of the capital of a 
country was abflraded ^ and, fortunately, 

it 
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it is only neceflary to defcribe it generally; 
fo as, by giving a vicw of the nature of thc 
duty he would perform, to exhibit the me- 
thod in which capital thus acquires its pro- 
fit. 

As the xiational capital at prefent ftands 
appropriated, if a pair of ftockings is want- 
ed, they may be had by the confumer at 
the Ihop of the hofier. But if the part of 
the national capital which is employed in 
conduding them into that fituation, was 
abftraded from any fociety, the confu^ 
mer would be obliged, in the firft in- 
flance^ to quit his ufual occupation, and re* 
pair to the iheep-farmers, for the purpofe 
of procuring a quantity of wool. Having 
bought and paid for the wool, he would be 
then under the neceffity of convey ing it to 
the carder and fpinner, whofe wages he muft 
advance. He would next be obliged to go in 
queft of the thread, when fpun, to convey 
it to be dyed, and to pay the wages of the 
dyer. Finally, he muft undertake the tafk of 

conveying 
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•conveyiog ihc thread from the dyer to the 
ilocking-maker, of paying him his wages, 
and of carrying the ftockings home. 

On examining the tafk thus impofed on 
the confumer, it feems to confift in.two 
diflerent duties. 

!• He is compeUed» by abflradting this 
part of the national capital, to withdraw . 
from his own ftock the money with which 
he pays the wool, that with which he pays 
the carder and. fpinner, and that wich 
which he pays the dyer^ fome time before 
he acquires the ufe of the ftockings, which 
muft create a lofs of t;hc profit he might 
derive by retaiaing this portioa of capital 
in his own efüploy. 

2. He is obliged to perform the Ia,bour 
requifite for feleding the wool, the labour 
of carrying it to be carded and fpan^ the 
labpur of conveying it to the dyer, and, 
laftly, that of t»king it to the ftocking-ma- 

ker, a^d from thence home. 

Now, 
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Now, thefe two duties, that would be 
. thus impofed on the confumer, by abftraä- 
ing the portion of capital employed in 
procuring and conveying to the manufac- 
turer the raw materials in advance of wa- 
ges^ or in conveying the manufaöured 
commodity to the naarket, and fumilhing 
It to the confumer, give a juft view of 
what is the fource of the profit of capital 
fo employed. 

X. It feems entitled to a profit, on ac- 
count of the confumer's bcing faved thene- 
ceffity of an advance for payment of the 
wool, &c. But this profit cannot properly 
be faid to be produced by the capital fo em- 
ployed; the capital thus engaged in the 
home trade can only be confidered as ha- 
. ving a right to acquire it ; for this pro- 
fit is evidently produced by the flock 
which is by this means allovTed to re- 
main in the hands of the confumer, and 
arifes from the rent of land, if the con- 
fumer fo employs his capital, — from agri- 

culture. 
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culture, if he employs it in cultivating the 
land, — or from fupplanting fome other fpe- 
cies of labour^ if he employs it as flock in 
trade. 

2. It is entitled to a pirofit, becaufe it ex- 
empts the confumer from the fecond clafs 
of duties that have been enumerated. This 
profit it may be properly faid to produce ; 
and this is obvioufly produced by fupplant- 
ing that labour which he would otherwife 
be compelled to perform. 

Like the labour fiipplanted by flock veil« 
ed in a machine^ the value of thefe duties 
combined, forms, on the one band, the mea- 
fure of the utmoft poffible extent the pro- 
prietor of this portion of capital can chargej 
and, on the other, the ground on which 
mankind muft judge of the Utility of its 
being fo employed. 

For example : let us fuppofe that the 
confumer has made of profit from the mo- 

M ney 
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ney which the exiftence of this t:apital 
enables him to retain in bis ow» em- 
plöy, and which he would otherwife have 
been obliged to advance for the pur* 
chafe of wool, &c. long before getting 
his ilockings into his poileflion, the fum 
of fixpencej and let us further ftqipofe^ 
that the ccn:irumer valttes the labour it 
favcs him, at five fhillings : the utmoft pof- 
fibk Charge übe proprietcor of the capital 
could make, ovcr and ahove the paymeat of 
the wopl, and wages of the Ipinner, dycr, 
and wcaver, would be fomething under five 
ihiUings, and fixpehce ; for if it exceeded 
this fum, the confiimer would perform the 
duties himfelf, and the capital allotted to 
be fo employed \tould bc regarded as ufelefs. 

Again^; though the char ge might a- 
mount to five öiilÜDsgs and fixpeöce, as long 
as the competition in performing the duty 
remained folely betwixt the confumer of 
the Ilockings and one proprietor of flock, 
yet, as the price of performing the labour 
fupplanted by a machine is at once fettled 

on 
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on a diflferent principle, wLen a number xxf 
BEiachines come into competition ; fo when 
a number of difierent proprietors of ilock 
prefent themfHves for performing chefe du-- 
ties, the adtual charge is at once regulated 
in tbe fame marmer as the charge fpr the 
machine, when a number of machines come 
into competition ^ and, ind^ed, on the fame 
principle as the price of ?tll other things, 
it is determined by the quantity of ilock 
contending for the Performance of thefe 
duties in proportion to the demand for it. 

Finally j it muft be remarked, that though 
the proprietor of capital fo cmployed, faves, 
by the ufe of it, the labour of the confumer, 
he by no means -fubftitutes in its place an e- 
qual portion of his own ; which proves that 
it is his capital, and not himfelf, that per- 
forms it. He, by means of his capital, per- 
haps, doesthe bufinefs pf three hundred con- 
fumers by one journey ; and carts, boats, 
and a variety of other machinery , all tend- 
ing to fupplant labour, are applicable to the 
M 2 large 
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large fcale in which he deals, from which a 
confumer could derive no benefit in procu- 
ring for himfelf the finall quantity adapted 
to the fatisfaäion of his individual defires. 

3. Oftbe Metbod in wbicb tbat Portion of Ca- 
pital produces its Profit^ wbicb is employed 
eitber in tbe Importation oftbe Commodities 
of anotber Country^ or tb€ Export ation of 
Home Manufaäures; — tbat isy in Foreign 
7'rade^ 

On this fubjeö it is fortunately unnecef- 
iary to enter into fo long a detail. The fame 
reafbning we have ufed to fhew that capi- 
tal embarked in every branch of the home 
trade uniformly derives its profit from 
fupplanting a certain portion of labour, is 
equally applicable to capital embarked in 
foreign trade. As the portion of labour fup- 
planted by this defcriptionof capital is much 
greater, if the competition exifted folely be- 
twixt a fingle proprietor of flock and the 
confumer y his charge might be much higher. 

Foreign 
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Foreign trade is die exchange of the 
commodities of one diftant part of the 
World for thofe of another, by which the 
dcfircs of man are gratified with things 
which the habits of induftry in another 
country enable the inhabitants to produce at 
a cheaper rate or of ä better quality, or with 
things that he could not obtain from the foil 
around him, or in the climate in which he 
Jives. 

As, in every cafe of trade, whether fo- 
reign or domeflic, the confumer, if therp 
exifled no capital, muft himfelf, in de- 
tail, pay for, or perform, every expence 
or portion of labour requifite to bring any 
commodity into his poileflion in the ihape 
in which he defires it j if the raw material 
grows at a dillance from him, and many of 
the fteps in the procefs of giving it form, 
äre conduc^ed at a diftance from one ano- 
ther, the portion of labour which the ufe of 
capital fupplants tfiuft be greater. But'the 
prQfit of capital employed in foreign trade, 
M 3 though 
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though it arifes firom fupplaütmg hbour, 
camts to bc regulated^ not by the value of 
the labour it fapplants, but^ a$ in all öther 
cafeiy b^ tbe competition among the pro- 
prietors of capital } atid it will be great or 
finall in proportiön to the quaatitj of capi- 
tal that prfefents itfelf for performing the 
duty, and the demand for it. 

Foreign trade, it muft alfo be remarked, 
in the fhipping it employs, fumifhes the 
great exämple of capital engaged in per- 
ibitßdng that fjpecies of labonr which is be- 
yond the reach of the powers of man to 
accomplifli > for man, even with the fmall- 
eil quantity of any commodity, is inca^ 
pable of fwimming from iflands to the con- 
tinent, — ^from the old to the üew World, 
—and of perfortoing thofe long voyages 
•which the modern ikill in navigation ena- 
bles the feainan to undertake. 

The duty, howeVer, which capitlal thns 
performs, and by which it produces ics pro- 
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fit, h fo obYiouily cf the f^oae lu^ture, that 
it reqmres do explanation tQ ihew that It 
confifts in labour *. 

4. 0/ tie I^tbod in wbicb tbat Portion of Cur 
pital produces its Profit wbicb is emp^oyed 
in ^gricultufc. 

Labour is the only meaDs of improving 
the fertility of the earth. — 

" Curfed is the ground for thy fake. In 
'^ forrow fhalt thou eat of it all the days of 
" thy life. Thorns alfo and thiflles fliall 
" it bring forth to thee : and thou fhalt 
" eat the herb of the field. In the fweat of 
^^ thy face fhalt thou eat bread f." 

And true it is, that by the exertions of the 

labour of man alone are food and materials 

M4 for 

* The Imagination of VoJ'TAjre hasput into the mouth 
of the Philofopher, In the pialo^ue betwixt a Philofophcr 
and a Comptrollcr of Finance, the following fentiment : "Zr 
•* commerce fait le meme effkque k travail dti mams*** 

\ GeneTis, chap. iii. 
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for clothing extraded from the earth in fiif- 
ficlent quantity to fupply hls wants. 

In fhewing that flock vefted in machine- 
ry draws its profit folely from the circum- 
flance of fupplanting labour, the efledt of 
the fpade and the plough, in which the huf* 
bandman vefts part of his capital, has been 
already traced. It has been ihewn, that it 
alone derives its profit from fupplanting a 
portion of the labour that he would other- 
wife be obliged to perform ; and the fame 
reafoning is applicable to explain how the 
whole of his capital, vefled in horfes, carts, 
or any other machinery, derives its profit 
from the fame circumflance. 






In a farm where all the neceflary build- 
ings, fences, drains, Communications, &c. 
" are in the mofl perfedl good order, the 
*' fame number of labourers and labouring 
*' cattle will raife a much greater produce, 
" than in one of equal extent and equally 
^' good ground,but not fumifhed with equal 



" convcniencies." 



€i 
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*^ conveniencies *.'' — Thus — " An impro- 
*^ ved farm may very juftly be regarded in 
the fame light as thofe ufeful machines 
** which facilitate and abridge labour f." 
Though the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions did not perceive that capital vefted ei- 
ther in agriculture or in machinery derives 
its profit from fupplanting labour 5 yet it 
is evident from the paflage here quoted^ 
that he feit the fimilarity of their effeös ; 
and if, inftead of regarding the efied of a 
machine as facilitating labour, or as in- 
creafing the produdtive powers of labour J, 
(as he exprefles it), he had perceived that 
capital yefted in machinery acquires its 
profit by fupplanting labour, he muH have 

attributed 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 343. 410 edit. 

t Ibid. vol. I. p. 335. 

% It is a dränge confuüon of ideas that has led Dr 
Smith to defcribe the Operation of capital as increaiing the 
produAive powers of labour. The fame procefs of reafon- 
ing would lead a man to defcribe the eSed o£ fhortening 
a circuitous road between any two given places» from ten 
loiles to five miles, as doubling the velocity ofthe *wällcr. 
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attribüted the origin of the profit fae here 
defcribes to the fame circumilance« 

But, indeed, all capital vefted in any de- 
partment of agriculture alike derives its 
profit from this fource. 

If the farroer employ^ ftock or capital in 
manuf ing, that is, in mixing of fbils, to in* 
creafe fy^rtility, it is clearly labour which he 
performs; and the benefit he derives from it 
as obvioufly confifts in fupplanting labour he 
would otherwife be under the neceflity of 
performing, to procwre the iame quantity 
of produce. If by fach procefs he can double 
the fertility of his field, the iabour of onc 
acre fupplies the prod ice that would have 
been drawn from the labour of two j and, by 
the fertility thus beftowed, fupplants the 
neceflity of one-half of the iaboui antece- 
dently requÜite. 

If he vefls his capital either in feed of a 
particuiar quality, or in a ftock of cattle 

and 
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and fkeepof apecullar fkttening kind^hedoes 
this, thaty with the fame labour, he may grow 
more com, or produce more beef or mut- 
tpn. So truly does man*s nourühment de- 
pend on the iweat of his face^ that he can 
derive aid or afliflance from nothing in in- 
creafing the fertility of the ground, but in 
proponion as it performs or fupplants a 
part of the labour which he vnxxü otherwiie 
of necefiity fubmit to* 



5. Oftbe Metbod in wbicb tbat Partion of Na- 
tional Capital produces a Pr/)fit whicb is 
employed in conduRing Ctrculation. 

In confidering how that portion of the 
national capital employed in conduölng 
circulation produces a profit, it is necefla- 
ry clearly to diftinguifh what forms circu- 
lating capital, from the goods that are cix- 
culated by means of capital j and this be- 
comes the more fo becaufe we are accufto- 
roed to fee thefe twp things, however dif- 

ferent, 
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ferent, almofl uniformly confounded, by 
thofe who have treated on the fubjedt *. 

In the manner in which the circulation 
of moft European countries is at prefent 
conduöed, the circulating capital may bc 
properly regarded as compofed either of 
the coin, or of the fubftitutes for coin, 
which banking, and the modern facilities of 
conveying credit, haye created. To thefc, 
therefore, we confine our views ; concei- 
ving them to form what may be, with ftrift 
propriety, denominated the Circulating Ca- 
pital of a Country : and a little examina- 

tion 

* In the Wealth of Nations, the circulating capiul of a 
country is (lated to be compofed of four parts. The firft is 
defcribed as confifting of the money, by means of which all 
the others are circulated and diftributed ; the Author tlius 
plainly confeffing, that the other three articies of which he 
imagined cirrnlating capital to be compofed» are not em- 
ployed in circulating, but are aäually goods to be circula« 
led. They are, in üiü, portions of what Is referved for 
ccnfumption. Wealth of Nations, p. 326. 
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tion will fuffice to fhiew/that gold and fil- 
ver, as coin, are alone eilimated by man 
for their Utility in fupplanting labour^ as 
well as that the advantagc which the pu- 
blic derives from the improved method of 
circulation, by means of banks, is founded 
on the fame principle. 

Money is of ufe to mankind in two dif- 
ferent capacities ; as an inftrument of ex- 
change ; and as a pradlical ilandard, by 
which the value of all commodities is mea^ 
fured and exprefled. To convey a clear 
idea how the portion of the national capi«* 
tal employed in executing thefe twodutics is 
profitable merely from the circumflance of 
its fupplanting labour^perhaps no better me- 
thod can be followed, than that which was 
purfued in examining the foundation of the 
profit of capital employed in the home 
trade« 

Let US, then, confider what would be the 
efied of withdrawing from any fociety that 

part 
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part of its capital which is employcd in 
canduääng the circulation of goods, and 
m fbrming a pca£ücal ftandard, by vhich 
the value of cammodides is meafured and 
exprefled. 

The moment this portion of the nation- 
al capital is abftraded from any fociety, 
the exchan^ of thofe things which nature 
or art enahl^ one man to produce with 
greater eafe or of better quality, for thofe 

things which finii>lar csrcumilances enable 

« 

another to produoe with greater advantage, 
muft be conda&ed hy 'baroer. 

A fanner, £ar example, who had in his 
bam a quantity of wheat, much greater than 
the confumptian of his &mily, and who de^ 
ftined the overplns to fupply the other arti- 
cles neceflary ibr their clothing andnourifh-*» 
ment, if he wanted a pair of fhoes, would 
be obliged to proceed with a quantity of 
his wheat to a Ihoemaker, to endeavour 
to negotiate an exchange , but as it might 

probably 
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probably happen^ that the firft fhoemaker 
he accofted, had already, in retura fbr ihoes, 
obtained all tke wheat he meant to con- 
fume, he wotikl be under the neceffity of 
remaining without fhoes, tili he could find 
a ihoemaker who waoted wbea^t. 

If, tinfortuiaately, the whole profelüon 
weue already fupplied with wheat ;i to ob- 
tain a pair of £hoe$, he woruld be tander 
die neceffity of endeavouring to difcover 
what V9HS the article the ihoemaker wiih- 
•cd to procure; and if^ on iiiquiry, it 
appeared that beer was the cc^nmodity 
with which the Ihoemaker wifhed to be 
fupplied, the farmor innfl then endeavour 
to ^ocure. from the brewer a quanti- 
ty of beer in exchange for bis wheat, as a 
preliminary to his future negotiation with 
Vhe Ihoemaker. 

But the btewer might.alfo be fuppli- 
ed with wheat j idiich would oblige. the 
faxmer, in rthe firft infbance^ to endeavour 

to 
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I 

to exchange his wheat for fome commo^ 
dity the brewer wanted, that with it hc 
might purchafe the beer, with which he ^ 

afterwards meant to acqiiire his fhoes. 

Tedious as this procefs may appear, it is 1 

one of the fimpleft cafes that could be fta- 
ted, for the purpofe of pointing out and ] 

explaining the laborious path which eve- 
ry man, if the circulating capital of a 
country was abftraded, would be obli- 
ged to tread, in endeavouring to fupply 
his wants by parting with his fuperfluities ; 
for it is piain, that the courfe would 
often be infinitely more tedious and intri- ^ 

cate, before the goods of one man could be 
repeatedly bartered, tili they at length be- 
came exchanged for that particular com- 
modity which another wanted. 

# 

Neither is this the fole fource of the la- 
bour that would be impofed on man, by 
withdrawing the capital employed in the 
condud of circulation. As there would 

then 
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then exift no general ftandard by which 
the value of commodities was ufually efti- 
mated, an inquiry muft of neceffity take / 
place, in fettling the terms of every parti- * 
cular exchange, to afcertain the relative 
value of the commodities, 

För example : if the brewer to whom the 
farmer applied, wiflied to have fome wheat, 
and it fo happened, that neither the farmer 
had antecedently exchanged wheat for beer| 
nor the brewer beer for wheat, they would 
be at a lofs to fix the quantity of wheat that 
fliould be given för a gallon of beer. If, / 
indeed, each had luckily already procured 
a leg of the fame fheep in exchange for the 
commodity they refpeäi vcly poflefied, they 
might then difcover the relative value of the 
wheat and the beer, becaufe two things 
equal to one and the fame thing are equal 
to one another ; but as it would probably / 
happen, that the farmer and brewer had / 
never exchanged wheat and beer for the 
fame commodity, they could not have re- 
tourfe to this eafy mode of deciding the 

N portion 



/ 
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pdrtion of wheat that ought to be parted 
with for the acquifition of a given quantl- 
ty of beer. The courfe, therefore, the far- 
mer would have to purfue, even after he 
had undergone the labour neceflary to dif- 
cover a brewer who wanted wheat, might 
be infinitely laborious, before he could 
trace out, through the medium of various 
exchanges, fome one interchange, that af- 
forded a point of comparifon betwixt the 
yalue of the wheat and the beer. 

If this, however, coidd not be difeovered, 
he would be obliged, as the only means of 
afcertaining the terms of the exchange, to 
inftitute an inquiry into the proportion be- 
twixt the demand for, and the quantity of 
the beer, and alfo into the demand for, and 
quantity of the wheat ; thefe being the cir- 
cumllances on which the relative value of 
all commodities depends. 

The beer being procured, it is piain 
he might be under the neceffity of repeat- 

ing 
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ing the iame Operation in negotiating the 
exchange for the fhoes. 

Thus it is obvious, that die portion of the 
capital df a country employed in condutä- 
ing circulation, is not only profitably em- 
ployed, by faving the labour öf man, in its 
bharaöer of an iiiflrument for conduding 
exchanges, but alfo in its capacity of a 
ilandard, for meafuring the Talue of con>* 
modities. 

It is not, perhaps, at firft fight fo apparent^ 
that circulating capital is profitable to 
mankind from the circumflance of fup- 
planting labour, as it is that theprofit of ä 
machine is derived from that fource j but 
there is in reality no part of the capital of 
a nation that fupplants a greater portion of 
labour, certainly none the benefit of which 
in fupplanting labour is more univerfally 
cnjoyed. 

The labour of the manufaäurer fixe» 
N 2 and 
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and realizes itfelf in fome vendible commo- 
dity. Its exiftcnce as produäive labour is 
therefore more eafily difcernible than the 
labofur of the menial fervant, whofe fervi- 
ces generally perifh at the inftant of per- 
foraiance. The labour of a manufaduring 
machine, in like manner, fixes itfelf in fome 
vendible commodity, which makes the ori- 
gin of its profit more apparent than that of 
circulating capital, whofe fervices, like that 
of the menial fervant, periih at the inftant 
of their performance j but which, like his, 
too, remain at all times prepared to fup- 
plant the neceffity of another poftion of la- 
bour, which the mafter muft otherwife per- 
form*. 

Though 

* Neitlier tlie labour performcd by die menial fervant, 
nor that of which the neceffity is fupplanted by circulating 
capital, do natufally ftock, or ftore themfelvesup in fucha 
manner as to be transferred from one to another for a de- 
fined value. The profit of the one and the other alike 
arifes from faving the labour of the owncr or mafter. The 
fimilarity is indeed fuch, that it is natural to fuppofe the 
fame circumftances which led the one to be deemed un-« 

produdlive. 
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Though coin, employed as circulating 
capital, has been thus eagerly fought after, 
not for the fake of the gold and filver it '"^ 
contains, but merely on account qf the la- / 
bour it füpplants ; like other means of fup- * 
planting labour, it requires, though an in- 
ferior, yet a certain portion of labour to 
procure it. To carry it about, when pro- 
cured, is alfo, from its bulk and weight, la- 
borious. To fave thefe remaining portions 
of labour, in conduding the circulation of 
a country, various modifications of banks 
have been fuccellively introduced, highly 
beneficial to the Community in which they 

N 3 have 

produäive, would natnrally create the fame imprefSon 
with relation to the other. Accordingly, the Author of 
the Wealth of Nations, who conceives the labour of the 
xnenial fervant to be unprodudlive, informs us, that " the 
•* gold and ßlver money which circulatcs in any country, 
" and by means of which the produce of its land and la- 
'• bour is annually circulated, and diftributed to the pro- 
♦* per confumers, is, in the fame manner as the ready mo- 
«* ney of the dealer, all dead flock. It is a very valuable 
** part of the capital of the country, which produces no* 
" thing to the country." Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 388^ 
4to edit. 



■; 
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have bcen cftablifhed, from their fupplant- 
mg the labour, formerly performed by the 
Sovereign, of procuring coin, and that per- 
formed by the fubjeds, of making pay- 
ments in it * 5 and alfa from their execu- 
ting, 

• There are various pafTages in Mr Thornton*s Book 
on Paper Credit, which roay be cited in confinnation of the 
propofition» that fupplanting of labour is the great objed 
in the introdu^lion of all fubftitutes for coin. — For example : 

« To fpeak firft of Bills of Exchange — It is ob- 
•* vious, that however portable gold may be in com- 
^ parifon of any other article which might be made a 
^ meafure of valne» to carry it in quantities to a 
** great diflance muft prove incommodious. Let it be 
** fuppoied that there are in London ten xnanufa^rers, 
*' who feil their article to ten Ihopkeepers in York, by 
** whom it is retailed ; and that there are in York ten ma- 
** nufadturers of another commodity, who feil it to ten 
" ihopkeepers in London. There would be no occafion for 
** the ten ihopkeepers in London to fend yearly to York 
•* guineas for the payment of the York manufadlures, and 
" for the ten York ihopkeepers to fend yearly as many 
** guineas to London." He then proceeds to ihew the uf^ 
of bills of exchange in fupplanting labour. See p. 24. 

Again, p. 54. " But further, if bills and bank-notes 
" were extinguifhed, other fubftitutcs than gold would un- 
•* queftionably be found. Recourfe would be had to de- 

" vices 
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ting, with a machine of little value, the lar- 
bour antecedently performed by a very ex* 
penfive inftrument. 

From this lafl circumftance it is, that 
moft countries undoubtedly derive what 
has been efleemed the greateft beaefit they 
enjoy from the modern improved method 
of conduöing the circulation of commo- 
dities. Yet it feems to be to the defire 
of man to fupplant labour that we are in- 
debted for the inventionj for banks, we 
are told, were firft introduced into Swede- 
land *, where the mqney being all of cop- 
N 4 per, 

*' vices of various kinds, by which men »ujouldfave them- 
** felves the trouble of counting^ taiighlngi and tranj^tlng 
•* guineaSf in all the larger Operations of commerce,** See 
alfo the defcription he gives, p. ^^, of the method in 
•which London bankers make payments to one another» 
calculated for no other purpofe but to fupplant the necef- 
fity of a portion of labour which their clerks would other- 
wife be obliged to perform. 

• " Theufe of banks has been the beft method yet prac- 
** tifed for the increafe of money. j^anks have been long 

« ufed 



v; 
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per, it was highly inconvenient, by reafon o£ 
Its weight and bulk, to carry it about in fuch 
quantities as was neceflary to condudl exr "^ 

changes. 

In truth, though a country may derivc 
much benefit from having a cheaper me- 
dium of exchange, infornuch, that if there 
is a fcarcity of capital^ it will by this means 
have more fbr other ufes j yet this confide- 
ration never could form the motive of any 
individual, for preferring one medium of i 

exchange to another. To the feller of a 
commodity, the value of the medium of 
exchange is perfedÜy indifferent, provided 
\ie is füre it is in equal eflimation with 
thofe frpm whom he fubfequently means 

to 

** ufed in I^aly ; büt, as I am informed, the invention of 
*• them was owing to Swedeland. Their money was copper, 
•* which was inconvenient by reafon of its weight and bulk. 
" To remedy this inconveniency, a bank was fet up, where 
«* the money might be pledged, and credit given to the 
«« value, which pafTed in payments." Law on Money and 
Trade. Glufgow edit. p. 67. 
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to purchafe. A man can alone have an inte- 
Teft in thc value of what he produces, and 
what he confumes ; but coin or its fubfti- 
tutes are never confumed : they only pafs 
from one toanother, for the purpofe of faving 
labour in the condudt of exchange j and the 
only immediate intereft that he who ac- 
cepts a given quantity of any medium of 
exchange can have, is, that it fhould fave 
a$ much labour as poilible. It is on this 
principle that filver is preferred to an equal 
value of copper; that gold, in making large 
payments, is preferred to both ; and that 
bills of exchange, fupplant, with advan- 
tage, the ufe of the metals in extended 
commercial concems. 

Had the ingenious Abbe Morellet writ- 
ten for the purpofe of illuftrating what is 
here ftated, he could not have given a more 
defirable definition of paper-currency than 
the following : " We underfland by paper- 
" money, every acknowledgment of debt 
f* or Obligation j in a word, every ftipula- 

*^ tion, 
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" tion, by writing, betwixt a debtor and 
^^ creditor, which obliges thc fonner to 
" pay, and authorifes the latter to exad a 
** value ; and which being capable of con- 
** veyance, becomes a means of transfer- 
« ring the propcrty of thefc values from 
." one to anothcr, without tranfporting the 
^^ things valuable in fubftance« 

^^ It is piain, that this definition applies 
** to all notes, bills, and every fpecies of 
** bank-credit ; to fecurities granted by Go- 
** vemments for money borrowed, ^s well 
^* as to all fecurities. for money advanced in 
^ fpeculations of commerce or finance : fi- 
" nally, to credit given by one individual to 
*^ another, in the form of bills of exchange, 
^* promifTory-notes, Orders, &c. &c. *." 

But it is not alone whcn employed in the 
ufeful and beneficial purpofes of commerce, 

manufadure, 

^ ProfpcQui d^un Nowoeaux Diäionnaire de Commerce^ 
p. 184. For the original fee ArrsMDix, No. III. 
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manufadhire, agriciilture, and the condud 
of exchangesy that capital ferves man, by 
fupplanting or performing labour. After 
the explanation given, without involving 
the reader in any additional detail, his own 
imagination will at once fuggeft how thefe 
immenfe capitals^ fquandered in the mo- 
dern condudt of mifchievous, but perhaps 
unavoidable warfare, are alone profitable to 
the Community, upon the fame principle. 

From this fhort examination it appears, 
that capital, whether fixed or circulating, 
whether embarked in the home or in for 
reign trade, far from being employed in 
putting labour into motion, or in adding 
to the produftive powers of labour *, is, on 
the contrary, alone ufeful or profitable to 
mankind, from the circumftance of its el- 
xhtr fupplanting the neceßty ofaportion of la- 
bour y tbat would Qtberwife he ptrformed by tbc 

band 

« Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p.437>— 44«>— 445- 4^0 
edit. ; and in inany otber paffage^. 
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band ofman^ — or öfits executing a portion of 
labour^ beyond tbe reach of tbe power s of man 
to accomplijh : and this is not a mere criti- 
cifm on words, but a diftinäion in itfelf 
moft important. 

The idea, that capital puts labour into mo- 
tion, that it adds to the produöive powers 
of labour, gives rife to the opinion that la- 
bour (which it will afterwards be fhewn is 
the great means of increafing wealth) is 
every where proportioned to the quantity 
of exifting capital *j that the general in- 
duftry of a country is always proportioned 
to the capital that employs it f ; and there- 
fore authorifes the inference, that the in- 
creafe of capital is the fovereign and un- 
bounded means of augmenting wealth. 
"Whereas the opinion, that capital can alone 
be employed with Utility and advantage in 
fupplanting or performing labour, natu- 

rally 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 3. 410 edk. 
t Ibid. vol. II. p. 37. 
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rally fuggefts the inference, that a coun- 
try cannot be benefited by the poflef^ 
fion of a greater portion of capital than 
can be employed in performing and fup- 
planting labour, in the produöion and for- 
mation of thofe things for which there ex- 
ifts a demand. 

Having thus analyfed and explained the 
nature and origin of the profit on ftock, 
having attempted^o make manifeft, — that 
as land produces profit by means of its 
produce, — and that as labour produces pro- 
fit by increafing the quantity, and melio- 
rating the quality, of the produöions of 
nature, and by giving it form adapted for 
confiamption,— fo capital is produölve of 
profit, either by fupplanting a portion of la- 
bour which would otherwife be performed 
by the band of man, or by performing a 
portion of labour which is beyond the 
reach of bis powers to accomplifli j in 
purfuance of the plan adopted, we fliould be 
naturally led to invefligate, how far the 

profit 
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profit of flocky the nature of which has 
been explained, is to be ranked, along with 
the produce of land and the exertions of 
labour, as a fource of wealth» 

But the inveftigation in which we have 
been engaged, feems to preclude the necef- 
fity of entering into any detail on this fub- 
jed > for if we have been fuccefsfnl in fhew- 
ing, that labour in all its varieties is more 
or lefs produktive of wealth, it foUows, that 
capital, the profit of which arifes from per- 
forming, with great advantage to mankind, 
labour, which has already been proved to 
contribute towards wealth, muft alfo be re* 
garded as a fource of wealth. 



GHAR 



CHAP. IV. 

OF THE POSSIBILITY OF INCREASING 
WEALTH BY ANY OTHER MEANS 
THAN THOSE BY WHICH IT IS PRO- 
DüCED. 



Xhe fources of national wealth having 
been examined and afcertained, it would 
feem that we might proceed, without für- 
ther inveftigation, to confider the different 
effeds of the produce of land, — of the exer- 
tions of labour, and of capital in fupplant- 
ing and performing labour, in increaling 
wealth; thefe being the fole fources of 
wealth, and therefore the only means of 
increafing it. For as animals are alone 

multiplied 
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multiplied by the means by which they 
are produced j as vegetable (ubftances 
alfo can alone be increafed by the means 
by which they are produced, as a great- 
er quantity of metals, and other pro- 
duöions from the bowels of the earth, 
can alone be acquired by an increafe of 
that labour which procures them ; and as 
a greater quantity of raw materials can a- 
lone acquire the form that adapts them for 
confumption, by a more frequent repeti- 
tion, or fkilful exertion, of the labour that 
gives them form ; fo wealth, it might be 
reafonably inferred, could alone be increa- 
fed by the means by which it is produced. 

But populär prejudice, which has ever 
regarded the fum-total of individual riches 
to be fynonymous with public wealth, and 
which has conceived evcry means of in- 
creafing the riches of individuals to be a 
means of increafing public wealth, has 
pointed out parfimony or accumulation by 
a man's depriving himfelf of the objeäs of 
defire, to which bis fortune entitles him, 

(the 
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(the ufüal means of increafing private for- 
tune), as the moft adire means of increa- 
fing public vrealth. 

When we refled that this abÜinence 
from expenditure, and confequent accumu- 
lation, neither tends to increaie the pro- 
duce of land, to augment the exertions of 
labour, nor to perform a portion of labour 
that mufl otherwife be executed by the 
band of man ; it feems that vre might be en- 
titled at once to pronounce, that accumula«^ 
tion may be a method of transferring wealth 
firom A, B and G, to D j but that it can- 
not be a method of increafing public 
wealth, becaufe weahh can alone be in- 
creafed by the fame means by which it is 
produced. 

But when the public prejudice is con- 
firmed by men moft admired for talents j 
when we äre told by the moft efteemed 
authority, that every prodigal is a public 
cnemy, and every frugal man a public be- 
O nefador 5 
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nefadlor ^ ; that parfimony^ and not indu« 
ftry, increafes capital, (meaning wealth f ) > 
aitd that^ as frugality increafes, and prodi^ 
gality dimlniihes, the public capital ; fo the 
coudud of thofe whofe expence juft equals 
their revenue, neither increafes nor dimi- 
niihes it :|: j it becomes neceflary to enter 
into a more minute examination of this 
opinion || ^ and the more fo, as it has given 
birth to an erroneous fyftem of legiflation, 
which, if perfifted in, muft infallibly ruin 
the country that adopts or perfeveres in 
it. 

The means by Avhich flock or capital ac- 
quires a profit, have been akeady inveftiga- 

ted- 

• 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 414. 4toedit. 

f Ibid. vol. t. p. 4lOi 

X Ibid. p. 421. 

II This opinion concemiilg the falutary efieds of parii« 
mony> is held by many other vriters on political <scono-i 
my ; more particularly by Turgot, in his Treatife on the 
Formation and Diftribution of Riches. See from para- 
graph 49. to Paragraph 83« 
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ted. It has been fhewn, that it is unifofm- 
ly profitable to man, by fupplanting thc 
neceflity of a portion of labour he muft 
otherwife perform, or by performing a 
pbrtion of labour beyond the reach of bis 
powers ; and it does not require much con- 
fideration to difcover what it is that exe- 
cutes this labour : for it is obvioufly a part 
of the produce of the earth, or a part of the 
earth itfelf, to which either nature or art 
has given a form that adapts it for the pur- 
pofe of fupplanting labour. 

If capital, however, in all its varieties, is 
neither more nor lefs than a part of thc 
produce of thc earth, or a part of the earth 
itfelf, to which either nature or art has gi- 
ven a form that adapts it for- fupplanting 
or performing a portion of labour j let us 
confider, whether there are not bounds to 
the quantity of its revenue, which a coun- 
try can, confiftent with its welfare, beftow 
in this fort of expenditure, that is appro- 
priate to the execution of this duty. 

O 2 For 
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For the fake of perlpicuity, we fhall be* 
gin by confidering the ef!e<äs of accumu* 
lation in a fimple ftate of fociety, where 
capital has not yet aflumed all that yarie^ 
ty of form, which man, in the progrefs of 
fociety, gives it, for the purpofe of per- 
forming labour j though the fame obferva- 
tions will afterwards be found applicable to 
focieties fuch as modern Europe prelents to 
our view, vrhere capital floats in all the va- 
riety of Channels to which extended com- 
merce deftines it, and where even the na- 
tural Channels, in which all property would 
fluftuate, are deranged by overgrown finan- 
cial arrangements« 

When fociety exifls in that ftate wherc 
man is chiefly occupied in agriculture, or 
the cultivation of the land, his property 
can alone confift in the land he poflelles, — 
in the grain he annually produces, and the 
brecding ftock whofe produce is reared 
for confumption,~and, laftly, in the ani- 
mals and utenfils he employs, to enable him 

19 
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to produce and confume bis wealth with 
lefs labour ; that is, io a more fatisfadory 
and comfortable manner -to himfelf. In 
fuch a ftate, bis propcrty, therefore, divides 
itfelf into three difierent branches. 

1. Tbe land he cultivates. 

2. The flock he referves for immediate 
and remote confumption ; under which is 
comprehended tbe produce of bis farm^ 
lediether vegetable or animaL 

3. His capital, confifting of tbe animals 
or machines he employs to fupplant labour 
in tbe cultivation of bis farm, or in tbe 
convenient confumption of its produce. 

That this laft part of bis wealtb is high- 
ly beneficial to himfelf, as well as to tbe 
fociety in which he lives, is undoubted j it 
fupplants a portion of labour which muft 
otherwife be executed by the band of man, 
*nd may even execute a portion of labour be- 
O 3 yond 
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{doy, (tfae maintenance of vrhich demands 
farther facrifices of what his family would 
yri(h toenjoy), or of accumulating a hoard 
of fpadesy ploughs, and other utenfils of 
hufbandry, with which he was acquaint- 
ed, infinitely greater than he could ufe ; — 
thus depriving himfelf of fubftantial enjoy- 
ments, for the purpofe of acquiring an ad- 
ditional quantity of that of which an in- 
creafe, after a certain portion is obtained, 
pan be of no further Utility. 

To the public it is ftill more dißidvanta- 
geous, becaufe it dlverts the Channel of its 
induftry from a path, in which it muft be 
ufeful, to a path in which^ unlefs there is 
either an acquifition of territory, or a dit- 
covery of new means of fupplanting or 
performing labour by capital^ it is ufeleft 
to mankind. 

It creates, indeed^ a demand for the la- 
bour of the blackfmith, of the carpentcr, 
and of other mechanics who are employed 

in 
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in giving to raw materials tbe form that 
adapts them for fupplanting labour ; and 
it will thus alter the proportion betwixt the 
demand for, and quantity of, this fort of 
labour, in' fuch a manner as, by increafing« 
the value of it, to encourage its augmenta- 
tion. But as this increafe of value, and 
confequent encouragement given to this 
fpecies of labour, muft occafion a dimi-- 
nution of expenditure, in things that 
would be immediately confumed, it muft 
reduce their value by the portion of de- 
mand it abilrads from them, (äs has been 
already fhewn *), in a greater degree than 
it increafes the value of that labour, or of 
thofe commodities, to the acquifitign of 
which it is perverted j that is, it muft pro- 
duce a greater diminution of encourage- 
ment to the providing of food, clothing, 
and thofe other articles which would hav« 
been confumed, had it not been for this avi- 
dity of accumulating capital, than it gives 
Augmentation of encouragement to the 
forming of thofe things, which, if they 

could 

♦ pee p. 86, 87. 
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could all be ufed, would tend to fiipplant 
labour. 

But further, to difplay the füll extent of 
the evil that muft arife from indulging this 
baneful paflion for accumulation, tbat has 
beea falfely denominated a virtue, h is ne- 
ceflary here to explain the fingular effed 
which the demand it creates muft h^ve on 
individual riches. 

It has already been made evident, that a 
fudden demand for any confumeable com- 
modity, by increafing its value, encourages 
an augmented produölon, and tends, there- 
fore, to increafe wealth, though its effeä is 
always counteraöed by the more import- 
ant diminution of the value of other com- 
modities, (from which the fudden rife of 
the value of any one commodity abftraös 
a portion of demand) j becaufe the check 
given to produäion, by the abftradion of 
demand, has a more powerful eßeä: in di- 
minifhing wealth; than the encouragement 

anfing 
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arifing from an extenfion of demand has in 
augmenting it. This was illuftrated, by 
Ihewing the efFed which doubling the 
demand for fugar would have, where the 
means of fatisfying that increafed demand 
were to be found by abftraäing a part of 
the expenditure of the fociety in butchers- 
meat^ wine and muftard *. 

In confidering that fubjed, it appeared, 
that; though the diminution of individual 
riches, in the articles of wine, muflard and 
butchers-meat, would be great, this would, 
in fome degree, though inadequately, be 
compenfated by an increafe in the value of 
fugar, and the confequent augmentation of 
the riches of individuals in that article. 

But if this abftradion of demand from 
the articles of butchers-meat, wine and 
muftard, had been bccafioned by the defire 
of the farmer to accumulate capital ^ that 
is, to hoard up a quantity of ploughs and 
pther inftruments of agriculture, greater 

tha^ 

* See page 87, 
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than could be ufed j then, as the quantity of 
thefe articles would be increafed in propor- 
tion to the demand for them, their value 
muft be diminiflied, as well as that of the 
butchers-meat, wine and muftard, from 
whence the demand is abftraöed. Thus a 
diminution of value muft be produced, not 
only in the articles for which parfimony 
occafions an abftraöion of demand, but 
cven in the article for which it creates a 
demand j and public wealth muft feverely 
feel the effeös of the difcouragement by 
, this means given to the producäion of both. 

The public muft, therefore, fuffer by this 
love of accumulation, if puihed beyond its 
due bounds j — i. By the creation of a quan- 
tity of capital more than is requifite ^ — and, 
9. By abftraöing ^ portjon of encourage- 
ment to future reprodudion. — 

I. By the creation of a quantity of capital 
more Uan is requißte for the moment, a thing, 
however much efteemed, is produced in fuch 
a quantity, that the whole cannot be em- 

ployed, — 
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ployed, — a part ceafes to be an objed of de- 
fire ; and as things, when no longer fcarce, 
can form no part of individual riches, fo, 
when no longer objedts of defire, they form 
neither a portion of individual riches nor of 
wealth. — The fineft palaces in the worldT 
ftand empty at Delhi, unoccupied and un- 
defired ; and the fpacious warehoufes at [ . ; 
Antwerp, ferve only as monuments of her )* \ 
departed commerce. 

2. By abßraäittg a portion of encouragement 
tofuture reproduBion^ a diminution muft bc 
occafioned in the wealth to be produced ; 
for, as long as the natnre of men remains 
unchanged, the knowledge of what has beeu 
confumedy and of the degree of avidity dif- 
played in the market for the difierent arti- 
cles of confumption, muft imperioufly re- 
gulate the nature of what is fubfequently 
produced» This, indeed, may be afliimed 
as a propofition univerfally admitted ; inaf- 
much as even thofe whohold deprivat ion of 
expenditure, and confequent accumulation, 
to be a mode of increafing wealth, acknow- 

ledge 
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ledge (with unaccountable inconfiftency) 
that the whole quantity of induftry annual- 
ly employed to bring any commodity to mar- 
ket, fuits itfelf to the effeöual demand *• 

If, however, deprivation of expenditure, 
and confequent accumulation, far from be- 
ing a means of increafing the wealth of the 
nation, muft, in this fimple ftate of fociety, 
by difcouraging produdion, inevitably tend 
to its diminution, it feems difEcult to dif- 
cover what alteration the circumftances 
of a country undergo in the progrefs of 
wealth, which can fo far change the nature 
of things, as to make accumulation a means 
of increafing wealth. 

It has been obferved, that the property 
man poflefl^es in that ftate of fociety to 
which allufion has been made, naturally 
clafles itfelf under three different heads. 

I. The land he cultivates. 

2. The 

• Wealth of Nations, vol. i. p. 70. 4to edit. 
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2. The ftock he referves far imtnediatc 
and remote confumption ; undet which is 
comprehended the produce of his farm, 
whether vegetable ot animaL 

3. His capital^ con^fting of the animals 
ot machines he employs to fupplant labour 
in the cultivation of his farm, or in the 
convenient confumption of its produce. 

In the ptogrefs of wealth, the firft arti* 
cle of the fociety's property, the land the 
farmer cultivates, becomes, from improve- 
ment, more produöive ; the improved fy- 
dem of cultivation requires more capital, 
but there can be no fyftem of culture that 
can benefit by an unlimited application of 
capital : — ^s muöb bas been done for tbat 
fieldäspoßible^ is an expreflion that fubfifb in 
the phrafeology of the farmer in all ftates 
of fociety ; and, in every ftate of focie* 
ty alike, means, that as much capital has 
been employed in the improvement of that 
field as the^ prefent ilate of the knowledge 
of mankind eqables htm to lay out vrith ad« 

.' rantage ; 

', ^ ' - 

V -. ■ s \ ' 
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vantage j that U, with any profpeÄ of in- 
creafing its produce. 

The increafed produce of land, occafion- 
ed by the wife application of labour and 
capital, of courfe increafes in a great degrec 
the vegetablc and animal fubftances refer- 
ved for immediate or remote confumption^ 
which forms the fecond branch of the pro- 
perty of a fociety ; and it is this branch of 
the property of mankind that alone appears 
capable of unlimited increafej the more 
man angments it, the more muft the humaa 
fpecies abound in opulence^ or in numbers. 
The affluent membcr of an opulent fociety, 
confumes more by redi)cing his nourifhment 
into a form fuitable to his palate, by feled- 
ing, to compofe his clothing, the parts of 
the produöions of nature moft kindly to 
his feeliqg) and pleafing to his eye ; and by 
difpofing of a part of what is produced, in 
exchange for commodities of a diftant 
country, which affluence enables him^ and 
habit teaches him to enjoy. If, even by 
all thefe various methods^ the increafed 

produce 
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produce is not confumed, experience fhews 
that abundance of the neceflaries of life has» 
a dired tendency to increafe population, 
and by this means to reftore the proportion 
betwixt the demand and the quantity of 
the increafed commodities j thus main- 
taining their value notwithftanding their 
abundance, and perpetuating the encou- 
ragement to reprodudion. , 

The third clafs or defcription of the pro-* 
perty of a fociety, its Capital, confifting of* 
all the various means of fupplanting la- 
bour, and of performing labour which could 
not be accomplifhed by the perfonal exer- 
tions of man, is, in the progrefs of wealth 
and knowledge, alfo fubjed to wonderful in- 
creafe ^ as the (hipping,the navigable canals^ 
the roads, the machines for tranfporting and 
for fabricating, and the warehoufes for pre- 
ferving commodities, as well as the capital 
employed in circulating them, fufEciently 

denote *. 

P But 

♦ Nothmg can inore forcibly exhibit the great aug^ien* 
tation that has taken place during the laft Century in the 

capital 
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But this defcription of property has iCf 
KmitSy beyond which it cannot, vrith ad- 

vantage, 

capital wfaich in this country is employed in conduüing 
circulation» in confeqnence of its increafed opulence, than 
the foUowing adTeitifement inferted in th» Poft Boy of the 
20th March 1708, and repeated in the fame paper, March 
33; 25. änd 27. 

**^ London» March 20, Whereas, there bave been feve« 
*^ ral falie and malicious reports mduftrioufly fpread 
<< abroad» refleAing on Sir Richard Hoa&b» goldfmith, 
^ for occafioning and promoting a run for money on the 
** Bank of England ; and in particular» feveral of the Di- 
** reAors of the faid Bank reporting» That the faid Sir Ri- 
^ CHAKD fent to the Bank for ten of their notes, of L. 10 
** each» with a defign to fend feveral perfons with the faid 
^* notes to receive the money thereon» fo as to effed his ill 
^ defigns, and to bring a difreputation on the Bank» and 
^ occafion a difturbance in the ctty of London : T*his is to 
^ fatisfy all perfons» that the Right Honourable the Lord 
^ AsHBURMAM» father of the Honourable Major Ashbur- 
^ KAM» major of the firft troop of her MajeRy's Life 
<< Guards» who was ordered to march for Scotland^ 
^ fending to the faid Sir Richa&i» Hoare for a large 
^ quantity of gold, and for ten bank-notes» of L*>io 
^ each» for the {aid Major» to uke with him to bear 
<< his ezpences ; The gold was fent to his Lordihip 
^ accördingly» and Sir Richaro's fervant went to the 
<* Bank for ten notes, of L, 10 each» which the cafhier of 

«* the 
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vantage, be increafed. In every ftate of fo- 
ciety , a certain quantity of capital, propor- 
tloned to the exifting ftate of the know- / 
ledge of mankind^ may be ufefuUy and 
profitably employed in fupplanting and 
performing labour in the courfe of rear- 
ing, giving form to, and circulating the / 
raw materials produced. Man's invention, / 



in the means of fupplanting labour, may 

give fcope, in the progrefs of fociety, for 

the employment of an increafed quantity ; 

P2 hnt 
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** the Bank refufed to give. But if Sir Richard had in- 

** tended to promote a run for money on the Bank, he \ ^ p 

*' could have done it in a more effedual manner, having / '^' 

** hj him> all the time that the great demand for money % :./^ 

** was on the Bank, feveral thoufsmd pounds in notes paj- 

** able by the Bank ; and alfo, there was brought to Sir 

** Richard, by feveral gentl^nen, in the time of the run 

*< on the bank, notes payable by the faid Bank, amounting 

*' to a great many thoufands ^of pounds, which he was de* 

** fired to take, and receive the money prefently from the 

** Bank ; which he refufed to do tili the great demand on 

^ the Bank for money was over. 

«< N. B. That the reports againft Sir Richard have 
^* been more malicious than herein is mentioned, which he 
•» forbears to infcrt for brerity's fake." 



(!. 
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but there muft be, at all times, a point de- , 

termined by the exifting llate of knowledge J 

in the art of fupplanting and perfonning 
labour with capital, beyond which capital 
caimot profitably be increafed, and beyond 
which it will not naturally increafe ; be- 
caufe the quantity, when it exceeds that J 

point, muft increafe in proportion to the de- 
mand for it, and its value muft of confe- 
quence diminifli in fuch a manner, as efFeöu- 
ally to check its augmentation. It is won- 
derful how the Author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions, who fuccefsfuUy ridicules the inde- 
finite accumulation of circulating capital, 
by comparing it to the amaffing of an un- 
limited number of pots and pans *, did not 
perceive that the fame ridicule is applicable 
to the unlimited increafe of every brancK 
ofthat defcription of the property of a coun- 
try which conftitutes its capital. 

Fortunately, however, for mankind, the 
mechanifm of fociety is fo arranged, that 
the mifchief done by the parfimony and dif- 

pofition 

* Wealth of Nations, vol. ii. p. 15. 410 edit. , 
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pofition to accumulation of one indivi- 
dual is almoft uniformly counteraäed by 
the prödigality of fome other ; {o that in 
pradice nothing is found more nearly 
commenfiu^te than the expenditure and 
revenue öf every fociety. This inquiry, 
therefore, if mankind were left to regulate 
their condudl by their inclinations, would . 
be rather a matter of curiofity than Utili- 
ty; for if the efleds of parfimony are 
uniformly counteraded by prödigality, the 
public wealth can be neither increafed nor 
diminiflied by it. 

' As an objed of curiofity, it would, at all 
events, be interefting to inveftigate, whe- 
ther parfimony was entitled to all the prai- 
fes lavifhed upon it by the learned and the 
ingenious. But the impreflion thefe opinions 
have, in our own times, made on the con- 
dudl of legiflation, has given to this inve- 
fligation a degree of importance which 
jnakes it highly interefting, 

P 3 Statefmen. 
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Statefinen and Legiflators, (who, like <v* 
thers, have confidered every means of in* 
creafing the fortunes of individuals as a 
means of increafing public wealth), taught 
to admire the eßcA of parlimony and ac- 
cumulation in the condud of private for- 
tunes, have been naturally led to regard it as 
a falutary means of increafing the public 
fortune, or relieving from embarraifinent 
the public treafuiy *. 

On this principle, the Republic of Hol- 
land, fo early as the year 1655, was indu- 

ced 

♦ " On the fame principle that guided the 4etennina- 
** tion of the Parliaxnent of 1786, another aA was paffed 
*' in 17929 which provided, That on all futore loans (in 
** addition to the uxcs to he impofed for paying the inte- 
** reft of the fame), a furplus of one pound per cent. per 
'• annum, on the capital created» fhonld be raifed for the 
** redemption of that capttal. Tifii tuas an idea ctmcnved 
** in tbai J^rit of inßextbk wiegniy and wconomyy ofwb'uh na^ 
'* ttons rarely affmrd an exampU ; tbougb, Sie tkfame virtvi in 
** prvoate l^e^ ii is caUulated /o promotif in tbe higbeß degrte^ 
** sbeir cretSt and tbeir fro^triiy" Brief Ezaniination into 
the Increafe of the Revenue, Comxnercey 3cc. of Grea( 
Britain, by Gkokqz Rosx» p« 19. 
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ced to fet afide an annual revenue, to be 
permanently accumulatedi for the public 
benefit. This example was, in the year 
1685, foUowed by Pope Innocent XI.; 
and an arrangement of a fimilar nature 
took place in the management of the Trea- 
fury of England in the year 1717» which 
was afterwards isxtended in the year 1727, 
when an annual Tum of no lefs than 
L. 1,200,000 was devoted to accumulation 
at Compound intereft. 

All thefe diÜerent fums, however, fet 
afide for accumulation, (or Sinking Funds 
as they are called) j — that of the province 
of Holland in the year 1655, — that of Pope 
Innocent the XI., in the year 1685, — as 
well as that eftablifhed in England in the 
year 1717 and 1727, — ^arofe from favings in 
«onfequence of reduäions of intereil ; for 
manldnd had not yet become fo enamoured 
of th<t idea of accumulation, as to em- 
bolden any Legiflature to impofe burdens 
On tlie public for the avowed purpofe. 

P4 How, 
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How and why this firft attempt to forcc 
accumulation by law in England died away, 
will be afterwards confidered. In point of 
fad, we are told, by one of the ablefl and 
moft refpeöable advocates in favour of this 
fyftem of increafing the wealth of a nation 
by acumulation, that, fbon after the year 
1730, this fund fet afide for accumulation, 
which, if it " could have efcaped the band of 
" violence, would have made Great Britain 
" the envy and terror of the world, was pre- 
" maturely deftroyed by the band of its own 
^* parent * i'* and after that period, though 
there exifted the name of a Sinking Fund, 
and though fums were from time to time em- 
ployed to purchafe up portions of the pu- 
blic debt, the plan of a regulär forced ac- 
cumulation, by the authority of Govern- 
ment, with a view to public benefit, was 

for 

♦ See an Appeal to the Public on the Subjeä of the 
National Debt, by Dr PRicE,p, 37. 
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for many years relinquiflied in pracäice *. 
This fyftem was, however, again revived 
in the year 1786, when, in the Houfe of 
Gommons, it was ftated, — ^and certainly at 
the time truly ftated, — to be the common 
confent of all, that L. 1,000,000 ihould 

he 

♦ Suips paid off by the Sinking Fund eftabliflied In 171 7 
and 1727, and afterwards augmented, by the redudlion 
of intereft, betwixtthe year 1750 and the year 1757. • 



Year. 


Year. 


1723. L 


,1,204,78$ 


3 


Ai 


1738, L 


. 1,000,000 








1724, 


333*447 


18 


4 


1751» 


368,771 


2 


4 


1727. 


650,453 


2 


8^ 


n52f 


821,270 


13 


9 


172B, 


1,000,000 








1765, 


870,888 


5 


54 


J729» 


1,275,027 


17 


lOj 


1766, 


870,888 


5 


5i 


'730, 


1,000,000 








1767, 


2,616,776 


10 


IX 


1731» 


1,000,419 


16 


4 


1768, 


lyj 50^000 





P 


1732, 


1,000,000 








1769, 


875,000 








1733» 


9i3»»«5 


15 


3i 


1770» 


1,500,000 








1734, 


86,884 


4 


»i 


1712. 


1,500,000 








1736, 


1,000,000 





9 


1774» 


1,000,000 








1737» 


1,000,000 





b 


1775» 


1,000,000 









Amount of the National Debt at different Periods up to the 
Year 1775. 



Year. 




Year. 




1688, 


L. 664,263 


1748, 


L. 78.»93>3" 


1702, 


»6»394.702 


»755. 


74,571,840 


1715. 


54,145,363 


1762, 


146,682,844 


17*7. 


52,092.235 


1775. 


»35.943.051 


»739. 


46,954,623 
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i>e (et afide to accumulate for national 
benefit. 

A law was accordingly foon afterwards 
made, by which L. 1^000,000 was devoted 
to be accumidated quarterly, tili fuch time 
asy together with the annuities which weie 
to fall into the public, it amounted to 
L. 4,000|000 per annum*. And in the 
year 1792, after ably ftating the profperity 
which the duration of peace and tranquil- 
lity had iecured for this country, the fame 
Minifter, who propofed the accumulating 
fiind in 1786, introduced a propofal for in- 
creafing the Tum devoted to accuinulation 
in the foUowing terms : — 

^^ Having flated the increafe of revenue, 
^^ and ihewn that it has been accompanied 
*' byaproportionate increafe of the national 
" wealth, commerce and manufacäures, I 
^ feel that it is natural to a(k, What havc 
^' been the peculiar circumftances to which 
♦* thefe efieAs are to be afcribed ? 

«Th« 

* Cap. »xi4 an. 26* Gt(^ III. 
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*' The firft, and moft obvious anfwer^ 
" which every man's mind will fuggeft to 
"this queftion, is, that it arifes froln the 
*' natural induftry and energy of the coun- 
*^ try : but what is -it which has enabled 
^* that induftry and energy to a<ä with fiich 
" peculiar vigour, and fo far beyond the 
" example of former periods ? The im- 
** provement which has been made in the 
** mode of carrying on almoft every brauch 
" of manufadure, and the degree to which 
^* labour has been abridged, by the inven- 
** tion and application of machinery, have 
^ undoubtedly had a confiderable ihare in 
** producing fuch important effeds. We 
^* have, befides, feen, during thefe periods, 
" more than at any former time, the effed 
** of one circumftance which has princi- 
" pally tended to raife this country to its 
" mercantile pre-eminence ; — I mean that 
" peculiar degree of credit, which, by a 
*' twofold Operation, at once gives addi- 
^* tional facility and extent to the tranfac- 
'* tioiis of our merchants at home, and en- 

*^ ables 
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" ables them to obtain a proportional fiipc- 
" riority in markets abroad. This advan- 
" tage has bcen moft confpicuous during 
" the latter part of the period to which I 
" have referred, and it is conflantly in- 
" creafing, in proportlon to the profperlty 
" which it contributes to create. 

" In addition to all this, the exploring and 
" enterprifing fpirit of our merchants has 
" been feen in the extenfion of our naviga- 
" tion and our fifheries, and the acquifitions 
** of new markets in different parts of the 
" World ; and undoubtedly thofe efforts 
'* have been not a little aflifted by the ad- 
^' ditional intercourfc with France in con- 
** fequence of the Commercial Treaty ; an 
" intercourfe which, though probably 
" checked and abated by the diftradions 
" now prevailing in that kingdom, has fur- 
" nifhed a great additional incitement to 
" induftry and exertion. 

?^ But thcre is ftill.another caufe, even 

" more 
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" more fatisfaöory than thefe, becaufe it is 
" of a ftill more extenfive and permanent 
" nature ; that conftant accumulation of 
" capital ; — That continual tendency to in- 
" creafe, the Operation of which is univer- 
" fally feen in a greater or lefs proportion, 
" wherever it is not obftruded by fome pu- 
" blic calamity, or by fome miftaken and 
" mifchievous policy ; but which muft be 
" confpicuous and rapid, indeed, in any 
" country which has once arrived at an 
" advanced ftate of commercial profperity. 
" Simple and obvious as this principle is, 
"and feit and obferved as it muft have 
"been in a greater or lefs degree, even 
" from the earlieft periods, I doubt whe- 
" ther it has ever been fuUy developed and 
" fufficiently explained, but in the wri- 
" tings of an Author of our own times, 
" now unfortunately no more, (I mean the 
« Author of thecelebrated Treatife on the 
«Wealth of Nations), whofe extenfive 
« knowledf^e of detail, and deoth of philo- 
« fophical refearch, will, I believe, fUmifli 

"the 
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" the bcft folution to every queftion con- 
" neded with the hiftory of commerce, or 
" with the fyftem of political oeconomy. 
^' This accimmlation of capital arifes from 
^^ the contimial application of a part^ at 
** leaft, of the profitobtainedin each year, to 
^' increaie the total amount of capital to be 
^* employed in a fimilar mamier, and with 
" continued profit, in the year foUowing. 
^* The great mafs of the property of the 
*^ nation is thus conflantly increafing at 
^* compovmd intereft ; the progrefs of 
^'which, in any coniiderable period, is 
*^ what, at firft view, would appear incre- 
** diblcr Great as have been the efledls of 
^* this caufe already, they muft be greater 
" in future j for its powers are augmented 
" in Proportion as they are exerted. It 
" ads with a velocity continually accele- 
" rated^ with a force continually increa- 
**fed. 

*« Mobilitate vigct, viresque acqttint eando *."• 

This 

• See Mr Pitt's Speech, printed by autfaority for G. G. 
and J. R0BIMSON81 17921 p. 36. 
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This was the prdude to a leglÜative ar- 
rangement, which devoted the annual mil- 
lion to be accumulated tili it produced 
L. 3,000,000 per annum over and above 
the yearly millioa, and the produce of the 
annuities which would fall into the public^ 
and alfo to a proviiion, compelling one per 
ient. to be fet aiide annually for accümula- 
tion on the capital of all debt which ihould 
in future be contraded. 

L. 400,000 additional was likewife giren . 
to the accumulating fund this year, which 
laid the foundation of another annual grant 
of L. 200,000. 

But the efieds of this adiniration of the 
benefits def ived from a fyftem of accumu- 
lation did not terminate here. The fame 
Minifler, in the year 1799, impofed an In* 
come Tax, which he calculated would pro« 
duce L. 10,000,000 annually * j and an a<3 

was 

* See Af PENDiXy No. IV« being the Compatation of la« 
come by Mr P^tt, as flated hj Lord Avckland, in his 

Speech» 
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was palied, appropriating the produce of 
this tax on the retum of peace to accumula- 
tion, tili it fhould amount to a fum fuffi- 
cient to redeem the debt fubfequently to be 
contradled during the war- 

The accutnulating fund created in the 
year 1786, together with the addition de- 
rived from the arrangement made in the 
year 1792, by this time amounted annually 
to a fum fuch as enabled the public to fore- 
fee, thät before the probable retum of 
peace^ it would produce L, 5,000,000 an- 
nually* 

Under the law of this country, therefore, 
as it. was then conilituted, had this income 
tax produced.L. 10,000,000, L. i5,ooo,ooor 
of the revenue of the country would, on 
the retum of peace, have been devoted to 
accumulation. 

This 

Speech, printed by authority, 1 799. And alfo by Mr Rose, 
Appendix, No. 7. of his Brief £xainmation« 
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This ftatement will not, in fubftance, bc 
contradiäed either by Mr Pitt * or his ad- 
mirers f. He took credit to himfelf for the 
device ; and they uniformly aflerted, that 
the merits of the plan,- which they fta- 
ted to be of more importance to Great 
Britain than the pofleflion of all the 
mines of America, would band down bis 

name 

• See Refolution on the State of Finance, i gth and aoth, 
propofed by Mr Pitt, and agreed to by the Houfe of Com- 
mons, i8oi. "^ ,, 

f " But the farther refulting advantages are Infinite- 
". ly more important. It is not amongft the leafl of thofe 
" advantages, that by the prefent plan, the falutary eflFefts 
•« of the fmking fund are greatly accelerated. The fumi 
** of difFerent defcriptions to be referved and applied by 
'* the Commiffioners for the redemption of the national 
" debt, will, in the firft jear of peace, be not lefs xh^nj/- 
" ieen miliicnSf or nearly Z. 50,000 a-day, for three hun* 
*« dred days in the year. The Operation of fuch a fum 
^* brought daily into the market to purchafe ftock, whtcli 
** is to be extinguifhed, and not to retum to, cannot fail lo 
** have an effeft in favour of our public credit, as Ihuch 
** beyond all calculation as it will be beyond all e;cperi- 
*' ence." See the Subftance of Lord Auckland's Speccli, 
printed by authority, p. 22. 
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xiame with glory to pofterity *. — This> 
too, was the objed of thofe daring projec- 
tors of the Tower of Babel, who are re- 
corded in facred hiftory to have faid, '* Go 
" to, let US build us a tower whofe top may 
^^ reach unto heaven, and let us make us a 
" name/* And flriking a^ the fimilarity 
may be in the objeiä, there will be found a 
ftill more glaring refemblance in the de- 
fign. 

Had an opportunity exifted, in profound 
peace, of apply ing this fum of L. 1 5,000,000^ 
but for two years, to the ufes to whicli by 
law it was appropriated, the ruin it muft 
have produced would have pradically ex- 
hibited and explained the folly of the at- 
tempt. But as we have had no oppor- 
tunity of leaming from experience the 
confequences of the meafure, it will re- 

quire 

♦ See CüALMERs's Edimate of the Strength of Great 
Brium, p. 183. See alfo the Brief Examination into the 
lacreafe of the Revenue, Commerce, Sic. by Mr Rose. 
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quire a little inveftigation to difplay 
.them, 

Before, however, proceeding to this Inqui- 
ry,left the reader fhould be difpofedto think, 
with the generality of mankind, that what is 
true in figures,and the refult of accurate cal- 
culation, muft be true in praöice, and poffi- 
ble in execution; he is defired to refled, that 
one penny put out, at our Saviour's birth, 
at 5 per. Cent. Compound intereft, would, 
before this time, have increafed to a great- 
er fum than could be contained in five hun- 
dred millions of earths, all of folid gold ; 
and that this is a calculation as accurate, 
and as true, as any with which Parliament 
has been fumifhed in the progrefs of this 
delufion *. 

CL2 If 

• " One penny put out Ät our Saviour's birth, to 5 per 
'* Cent. Compound intereft, would, in the prefent year, 
** 1781» have increaftd to a greater fom tlian would be 
<* contained in two hundred millions of earths, all folid 
•• gold. But if put out to fimple intereft, it would, in the 

« iame 
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If L. 15,000,000 a-year extraordinaiy 
were levied by the Government from the 
revenue of its fubjeös, to defray the charge 
of warfare er any other extraordinary ex- 
penditure ; as this money would be expend • 
ed in articles of cönfumption, as faft as af- 
fumed, the expence of the Government 
would effedually counteradl the effecls of 
the parfimony it renders neceflary, and 
creates in the fubjed. The bnly mifchief, 
therefore, that could enfue, would arife 

from 

• 

" fäme tlme, have amounted to no morc than 7 s. 6 d. 
" All Governments that alienate funds deftined for reim* 
** burfements, choofe to improve money in tlie lad rathcr 
" than in tlie firft of thcfe ways." Obfervations on Re- 
Tcrfionary Payments, &c. by Rickard Price, D. D- 
p. 228. 

That the reader may fee a llvely pidure of tlie abfurd 
length to which the fpeculations of increafing the wealth 
of mankind, by accumnlation of capital, have been carried» 
we have, in Appendix, No. V. printed the teftament of 
Mr Fortune Ricard, teacher of arithmetic at D— , read 
and publiflied at the Court of Bailiwick of that tow»» thd 
iQth-Auguft 1794, tranflated by Dr PkicR. 
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from the extenfive demand it muft fudden- 
3y occafion for one clafs of commodities, 
and from the confeqjaent abftradion of fo 
large a portion of the revenue of the fub- 
jeds from the acquifition of thofe articles 
in which it is ufually expended j — a mif- 
chief in itfelf nowife trifling, as recent expe- 
rience has taught the merchants of this 
cpuntry *. 

Very different, however, muft have been 
the effedl of raifing fifteen millions for the 
purpofe of accumulation, or of forcibly Con- 
verting fifteen millions of revenue into ca- 
pital. In this, as in the former cafe, there 
would have enfued all the mifchief occafion- 
ed by abftradling a portion of demand repre- 
fented by fifteen millions a-year, from the 
commodities which the fubjeös were accu- 
flomed to acquire with this part of their re- 
venue: but, in this cafe, there would unfortu- 
nately have exifled no extraordinary expen- 
diture, to counteradl the füll efleds of this 
fbrced parfimony ; for it would have been 
0^3 difßpult 

* Seepagepi. 
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difEcult to perfuade the proprietors of ftock, 
from whom fuch extenfive purchafes would 
have been made by the CommifGoners of the 
Sinking Fund, all at once to fpend^as revenue, 
that which habit had taught them to regard 
as capital ; or, in other words, all at once to 
min themfelves, in order to counteracä the 
bad effeös of this miferly policy in Go- 
vernment. 

ünlefs, however, the ftockholder could 
have been perfuaded thus to expend his ca- 
pital, fifteen millions a-year lefs muft have 
been expended in the different articles the 
country produced or manufaäured ; that is, 
a portion of demand would at once have been 
withdrawn from commodities of Britifh 
growth or manufaöure, nearly equal to the 
whole demand created hy the foreign trade 
of the country in the year 1786, when the 
million was firft fet afide to accumulate, as 
the exports from England amounted in that 
yeär to the fum of L. 15,385,987. 

But if it is true, (which all writers on 

political 
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political oeconomy, however much they 
may dii^r on other fubjeös, concur in af- 
ferting *), that the whole quantity of indu- 
llry employed to bring any commodity to 
the market, naturally fuits itfelf to the effec- 
tual demand, and conflantly aims at bring- 
ing the precife quajatity thither that is fuf- 
iicient to füpply the demandj it foUows, 
Qj. that 

* Quf la kßtälUe des fommes du revenu rnUre dans la circula^ 
tion annuelUf et la farcoure datu toute Jon eteadue ; qii'ünefi 
forme point de forttuus pecuniareif ou du moim qu*il y alt compen» 
fatton entre celki quifeforment et celles qui reviennent datis la cir- 
culation ; car autre^pient ces fortunea picummres arrSteroient la 
dyinbutton d*une partie du revenu annuel de la aation^ et retiendroi" 
€nt kpjcule du Royaume an prvjuSce de la-rentree des avances de 
la cithure^ de la retrihuüon dufalaire des artifans^ et de la ctmfom* 
mation que doivent faire les dtffireutfis claffes ^bcAnmes qul exercent 
des profe/Jions lucratlves : Cette Interieptloa du pkule dtmlnueroit 
Ja reproduSlott de* rewnus. ** It is neceflary that the fum- 
** total of the revenue fliould enter into the aixnual cis^ 
*< culation, and pervade it in its utmoft extent ; that no 
<« pecuniary fortunes be formed, or, at leaft, that there be 
** a compenfation between thofe that are formed, and tlio£s 
*' whichy from extravagance, return into the circulation ; 
•« for, otherwife, the amaffing of pecuniary fortunes'would 
^ impede the diftribution of a part of the annual rerenue 
** of the nation, and hold back part of the circulation of 
** the nation, to the prejudice of the advancej neceflary for 

*• the 
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tliat this diminution of demand muft occa- 
fion a fimilar diminution of the produäions 
of the country. 

Though theopinions of great and eminent 
men are here referred to for eftablifliing the 
pofition, that a diminution of demand muft 
occafion a diminution of produce, that is,^ 
of wealth ; it is not on authority alone that 
this iuference refts. The reafons why it 
muft happen have been ftated, and the pro- 

grefs 

" the conduwl of agriculture, of the recompence of die fa- 
•* lary of the artifans, and of the xonfumption incident to 
** the different claffes of men who exercife lucrative pro- 
•* feflions: and this reduction would incvitably diminllh 
" the revenue reproduced.'* Maximrs GJnJralcj du Gouva- 
fiement Economique^ par Qu es n Ar. 

Le revenu eß dcnc le canevas de la dipenfe proprement diu* 
II importe que le revenu foh depcnß^ cor taute ipargne furle reve* 
flu eß dimlnutTon de dipdnfcy et par une ßtlte dtreäe ile produSioA 
et de revenu. " The revenue, then, properly fpeaking, is 
" the groundwork of tlie expence. It is neccfTary that the 
«« revenue fhould be expended ; for every faving in the re- 
" venue occafions a diminution of expenditure» and, hj 
** dircfl confequence, of produdion and of future reve- 
•• nue." Philofophle Rurale^ ou Economie Gen 'rede et Porulque 
de i\^gru'ul:ure, p. 4$. See alfo Weakh of Naj;ions, vol. r. 
. p. 70. 4to edit. 
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grefs that a diminution of demand would 
probably make, in curtailing the produdion. 
of commodities, was traced out in the cafe 
of a fuppofed diminution of demand for 
butchers-meat, wine and muftard*j and 
tlie fame reafoning is applicable to every 
artlcle of the produce öf any country for 
which there exifts a failure of demand. 

But if this effed neceflarily attends a 
diminution of demand, which not only 
reafon, but the authority of all eminent 
men, concurs in faying rauft enfue ; an ab- 
ftradlion of demand, to the extent of fif- 
teen millions, muft have occafioned a fimi- 
lar deficiency of annual produdion, It fol- 
lows, therefore, that three hundred mil- 
lions (calculating the value of the fifteen 
millions of produce which muft have been 
annihilated, at twenty years purchale) 
of real wealth would have been extingiiifli- 
ed, before this accumulating fund, with all 
its boafted adivity, could have in all proba- 
bility converted one huadred millions of 

tbe revenue into capital. 

In 

* S^? p^ge 87. 
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In truth, the efleös of this diminution of 
demand to the extent of fifteen miUions, 
would have been much more formidable 
than what is here reprefented 5 becaufe it 
has already been eilabliihed^ that the dimi- 
nution in valuc of every commodity, occa- 
fioned by the diminution of demand^ muft 
be always much greater than the value of 
the demand abftraded *. 

Difmal as the confequences of this ex- 
periment muft have been in diminifhing 
the reprodudlion and revenue, there ap- 
pear, on the other band, no good efieös 
likely to have refulted from it in relation 
to the capital of the country, to counteraö 
its evil efleäs on the revenue. 

The ftockholders, who would have been 
tempted to feil by the offeF of the Commif- 
fioners of this Sinking Fund, would, it is 
evident, have had in their pofleffion fifteen 
millions of capital, upon the employment of 
which in fuch a manner as to return a pro- 

fit, 

* See pjigc 89. 
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fit, their income, that is, their fubfiftence, 
muft have depended. To acquire a profit,we 
know that capital muft be employed to fup- 
plant or perform a portion of labour, in 
producing or giving form to commodities ; 
and it is hardly poflible to fuppofe, that 
there could have exifted any new Channels 
of fo employ ing capital, at a moment when 
there was forcibly created a diminution of 
demand for commodities, to the extent of 
fifteen millions. 

So far from its being reafopable to fuppofe 
there could have exifted, under fuch circum- 
ftances, any opportunity of employlng an 
additional quantjty of capital, it is certain, 
that fo great a diminution of demand muft 
have thrown out of employ fome of that 
capital which was ufeful in fupplanting la- 
bour, in the progrefs of bringing to market 
thofe commodities, for which there could 
no longer have fubfifted a demand. 

The only means, therefore, thofe ftock- 
holders could have had of forcing the capi- 
tal 
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tal in their hands iato employment, muft 
Iiave been by oßering to fupplant labour, 
at a cheaper rate than that at which it was 
antecedently performed. A competition 
woiild thus have arifen ; the profit of capi- 
tal muft have been diminifhed ; the intereft 
paid for ftock or money muft have fallen, 
and of courfe the value of fixed annuities, 
or Government fecurities, muft have rifen : 
and this muft have continued progreffively, 
tili capital became fo abundant, and its pro- 
fits fo dlminiflied, that the proprietors would 
have been induced to remove it to other 
countries, where higher profits might be 
made j and France vrould inevitably have 
been ämply fupplied vdth capital, the want 
of which is the great drawback on her in- 
duftry. 

Neither is it theory alone which points 
outthefe evils, as the neceflary rcfult of 
fuch a meafure j for, as far as praäice gives 
US an opportunity cf judging, the accuracy 
of the inference is uniformly confirmed by 
^perience. WhQU Pope Innocent XI. 

rcduced 
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reduced the intereft of his debt from 
4 td 3 per cent.^ and employed the fum fa- 
ved to accumulate, but a fliort time elapfed 
tili the new 3 per cent. fmid fold at one 
hundred and twelve. In like manner, wherf 
the intereft of the national debt of England 
was reduced, in 17 17, from 6 to 5 per 
cent.y and the faving devoted to accumula- 
tionj the confequence was, that in 1727, 
from the rife of public fecurities, therö was 
an opportunity of again reducing the inte- 
reft from 4 to 3 per cent., and of applying 
an additional fum to accumulate. This, of 
courfe, produced another rife, and to fuch 
a degree, that in the year 1733, we leam 
from authority, that " the finking fund 
*^ was now grown to a great maturity, and 
" produced annually about L. 1,200,000 j 
" and was become almoft a terror to all the 
" individual proprietors of the public debt. 
" The high ftate of credit, the low rate of 
" intereft of money , and the advanced price 
" of all public ftoc ks and funds above par, 
^^ made the great monied companies, and 

" all 
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** all their proprietors, apprehend nothing 
" more than being obliged to receive their 
" principal too fall ; and it became almoß tbe 
** univerfal confent of mankindj tbat n million 
" a-year was as mucb as tbe creditors of tbe 
** public could bear to receive in difcharge of 
<* part of their principal *.'* 

Nothing can more forcibly illuftrate the 
truth of the opinions vhich have been IIa- 
ted, than what Sir Robert Walpole here 
affirms. If he had been aware of the na- 
ture and the foundation of the profit of 
ftock ; if he had perceived the effeäs of 
forced parfimony, not only in depreciating 
thofe commodities from which it abflradts 
a portiqn of demand^ but even in depreci- 
ating that for which it creates a demand ; 
if he had wrltten on purpofe to fupport and 
illuftrate the theory here built upon^he could 
not have done it with more effed than by 
ftating, '^ that a million a-year became as 

" much 

* Confiderations conceming the Public Fonds, die Pa- 
blic Revenues» and the Annnal Supplies, bj Sir Robert 

WALrOLEy p. i6. 
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^^ müch as the crcditors of the public could 
" bear to receive/' 

It is remarkable, too, that this is almoft 
the only fad in the whole pamphlet, to the 
truth of vrhich his adverfary, in his reply, 
feems to fubfcribe*. And, indeed, Mr 
HuM£, nearly twenty years afterwards, 
plainly ihews^ that he was aware of that 
circumftance, by ftating, that ^^ in times 
^* of peace and fecurity, when alone it is 

" poffible 

* *' Yoa teil US, that the public creditors were fo far 
*' from making any proviflon for themielves, either in 
** their feparate or thcir corporate capacity, that tlie fink- 
V ing fund fhould be applied to the difcharge of their 
" principal, that, whenever it hath been applied to this 
** purpofe. the only conteft between thexn hath been, vfha 
♦* Ihould DOt be paid. 

" In another place you teil us, That the South Sea 
<* Company were fo far from looking upon their being 
** firft paid off» as a privilege or benefkial preference, that 
*« they exprefsly provided agamft it : This, agatn, is very 
'« true, nor häve we denied it." The Cafe of the Sinking 
Fond, being a füll reply to a late pamphleti entitled, Some. 
Confidcrations, &c. p. 27. 
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" poffible to pay debt, the monied intereft 
" are averfe to receive partial payments, 
" which they know not how to difpofe of 
" to advantage *." 



* Further, the doörine here maintained 
derives ftrong and ample confinnation froin 
the gradual and progreffive effed which 
the following (iatement fliews the fiiiking 
fand to have had on the price of public fe- 
<:urities during the laft peace. . 

STATEMENT, fliewing the Prices at which 3 per cent. 
Stock was bought by the Sinking Fund, in everj 
Quarter, from the beginning of the Year 1787 to the 
end of the Year 1792. 

1788. 

Qr. Pr. 

6. . 76 

7. - ISi 

8- - 74i 

9- - 74t '3' - 8oi 



1787. 
Qr. Pr. 

a. ending Jan. 31. 74t 

3. i Apr. 30. 76 

4. - July 31. 744- 

5. - Oa, 31. 714. 



1789. 

Qr. Pr.. 
10. - 73i. 
u. - 74 

12. . 76^ 



1790. 

Qr. Pr. 

14. ending Jan. 31. 78 

15. - Apr. 30. 78^ 

16. - July 31. 73i 

17. - oa. 31. 76I 



1791. 



1792. 



ib. 

19- 

20. 
21. 



Pr. 

79l 

8ii 
884 



Qr. 

22. 

»3- 
24. 



Pr. 

88i 

96'r 
904. 
90J 

Yet 



• See a note to the firft edition of Mr Hume's Dif- 
courfe on Public Credit, which is fiippreffed in the later 
editlocs. 
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Yet dnring thefe fix years, one would have 
imagined/ that fo inany opportunities muft 
have occurred öf employing capital in new 
Channels^ that thä accumulating fund be-^ 
ing abforbed in new adventures, couid not 
have diminifhed the value, that is, the inte- 
reft of capital 5 fbr the number of inclo- 
fure bills, of road and canal bills, never 
was fo great in fo ihort a time*, whilft 

the 



* Table, fliewing the Number of Ads of Parlia- 
ment for Roiads, Bridges, &c« which pafled in 
each of the following Years, 



Roads and brid- 


1785 


1786 


1787 


1788 


1789 1790 


1791 


.792 


'i'otal. 


















ges. 


3' 


40 


30 


37 


36 


30 


44 


54 


302 


Canals^iarbcrurs, 




















&c. 


7 


4 


% 


V 


6 


9 


13 


»7 


64 


Inclofurestdrain- 




















ing, &c. - 


22 


2? 


•9 


3« 


36 


»7 


^9 


4« 


245 


Paving and other 




















parocbial im- 




















provements, - 
.The total. 


20 


H 


«4 
66 


«4 
9* 


18 


20 


20 


»9 


139 
750 


80 


83 


96 


86 . 116 



R 
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the increaie of our exports *, of the ton- 
nage of our Ihipping f , as well as the ex- 
teniion of machinery in every branch of 
manufadure, was equally remarkable ; and 
it is certain, that the increafe of produce and 
manufadhires muft have requured an addi- 
tional capital to circulate them. 

Experience, however, fhews us, that this 
was not the cafe. Stocks rofe from 74 to 
96 i that is^ the intereft or value of capital 
funk from four pounds one ihilling and 
one penny, to threc pounds two ihillings 
and iixpence per annumj yet there was 
then only L. 1,000,000 a-year fet afide 

for 

* Amount of the Exports from Great Britain in tfae follov- 
ing jears. 

Ycar. L. Year. L. Year. L. 



J7F.6, . 16,300,725 
1787,- 18,296,166 
1788,* 18,124,082 



I789> - 20,013,297 I 1791, . 22,731,994. 
17^0, . 20,120,120 I 1792, . 24,905,20» 



t Account of the Tonnage of Britifli Shipping cleared 

outwards in the foUowing years. 
Year. Tons, Year. Tons, ' Year. Tons. 



1786, 982,132 
«7^7» i>i04,7ii 
1788, 1,243,206 



^789» '»34380011791, 1,^3^,106 
1790, 1,260,828 I 1752, 1,396,005 
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fbr accumulation, and the whole fum ac- 
cilmulated during the five yeärs, amounc^ 
cd to L. 5,424,592 * ; that is, to little more 
than a third of that which the temerity of 
Mr Pitt projefted, on the firft year of the 
return of peace, to abftrad from expen- 
diture in the acquiiition of commodities 
the produce and growth of the country, 
and to convert into capItal. 

In the fecielpt of the income-tax, Mr 
Pitt, however, was difappointed : it never 
much exceeded five millions and a half f. 
But if he had remained Minifter, and we 
had enjoyed peace, a {um to this amount 
would, tili the year 1811, have been appli- 
cable to accumulation, over and above the 

R2 fum 

* Report of the SeleA Committee, relating to tlie 
Public Income and Expendtture, 1791 : Appendix X. 
No. I. 

f The receipt of the Income Tax for one year, ending 
5th April iSoi, amounted to L. 5,74191 50.— See Refolll<^ 
tions voted by the Hoofe of Comxnons« 
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fum of L. 5,585,572 ♦, applicable to that 
purpofe at the time peace was reftöred > 
that is, a fum of upwards of L. 11,000,00a 
would have becn annually withdrawu 
from expenditure oa commodities, the 
produce and manufiidlure of the coun* 
try, .and applied by law to accumula- 
tion; — a fyftem which never could have 
been carried into execution, without ef- 
feöing the min of the country, both by 
the diminution it muft have occafioned of 
its produce and manufadhires, and by the 
means it muft have afibrded of aggrandizing 
our enemies, by fumifhing them with ca- 
pitaL 

The income tax has now been repealed, 
and the finking fund is new-modelled by 
the 42. Geo^ III. cap. 71. By this law, 
the Sinking Fund eftablilhed in 1786, and 

that 

• See No. 13. Accounts prefented to the Houfe of Com* 
xnonsf refpedting the public funded debt, and the redudfcion 
thereofy x8o2. 
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that of the year 1792, the Old and New 
Sinking Funds, as they are called, are con- 
folidated; the provifions conceming the 
old finking fund, as to the application of 
the intereft after it amounted to three mil- 
lionsy are done away ; the annuities, a$ 
they expired, are direded to be no longer 
carried to the account of the CommiiEon- 
ers ; one per cent. on a new loan is render- 
ied unneceflary j the L. 200,000 annually 
graiited is made a pernianent grant ; and 
the produce of both the new and the old 
fund is made applicable to accumulate at 
<:ompound intereA, tili the debt, amountt- 
ing, at the time of paffing the adl, to 
L. 488,987,656 *, is extinguifhed. 

Even now, then, on the retum of peace, 

as the law ftands, there will be an accumu- 

lating fund of more than fix millions per 

R 3 annum. 

* See No. 13. Accounts prefented to the HoufeorCoiQr 
SBons, refpedring the public fanded debt> &£« 1802« 
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mnum *. Six millions muft, therefore, be 
withdrawn from the acquifition of commo* 
flities, the growth and manuiaäure of the 
country, and forcibly converted into capir 
tal ^ a fituation which will require much 
attention from thofe who have the ma-s 
nagement of the country at the time. It 
is an experiment hitherto untried. The ac- 
cumulating fund has rifen to this magni- 
tude during warfare 5 and the effeds of ac- 
cumulation, during war, are more thaij 
counteraded by the extraordinary expen- 
diture it occaiions. The accumulating fund 
now provided by law, is nearly fix times 
greater than any of which we have had 
cxperience during peace- Indeed, it a- 
mounts, in one year, to a fum almoft equal 
to all that was accumulated betwixt the 

year 

• T^e fum to be expended ip the prefent quarter, by 
the CommifEoners of the Sinking Fund, is L. 1, 668,1 <Si^ 
la s. I d. * 
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year 1717 and the year, 1732 * ; which re- 
duced the vaiue of capital from 6 to 3 per 
cittt. ; for, in this laft year, 3 per cents. 
were at one hundred and one. It is larger^ 
too, than the fum-total of what was ac- 
cumnlated during the laft peacef, and 
the 3 per cents. were then gradually raifed 
frotn fixty to nearly one hundred j that is, 
the value of capital was reduced from 5 to 
3 per Cent. 

Thofe, therefore, who have the manage- 
ment of the Public Treafury on the return 
of peace, muft be careful, on the one hand, 
left, irom the abftradtion of deioand to the 
amount of fix millions, the price of com- 
R 4 modities 

* The fujn-total applied for this piirpofe, during tjiat 
periody amounted to L. 6,4649X32. See S:nclair's Hiflory 
of Public Revenue, Part II. p. 122. 

t The fum iffued to the Commiffioners of the Sinking 
Fund betwixt the ift of Auguft 1786, and the ift of Au- 
guft 1791, amounted to L. 5,424,592. Report of the 
Committee of th^ Hoofe of Commons on the Public Ex* 
penditure, 1791 : App. X. No. i. 
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modities be reduced to fuch a degree as to 
difcourage reproduäion ; they muft be cau- 
tious not to tniftake, for the efie<^ of abun* 
dance, that which in reality may be only the 
effeßt of failure of demaud. On the other 
hand^ they muft befcrupulouily attentive to 
the efieds of this forced increafe of capital ; 
for if 3 per cents. ihould by this means b« 
quickly raifed to par, or, in other words, if 
the value of capital ihould be reduced from 
upwards of 5 per cent. to 3, and the fame 
caufes continue to operate its farther re- 
dudion, in the prefent fituation of Europe 
it will inevitably fumifli our enemies with 
what will render them moft fonnidable. 

That both thefe confequences muft cn- 
fue is undoubted, and that, too, with a 
degree of unexpeöed rapidity. Of the ab- 
ftraöion of demand to the amount of fix 
millions a-year, from goods the growth 
and produce of the country, we have no. 
experience ; neither have we experierice of 
the effeds of forcibly adding fix millionfi 

annually 
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annually to the capital of the natiön : but 
fince there exifted an accumulating fund in 
this country, fix millions have never been 
accumulated by the public even in a courfe 
of years, vrithout creating fuch abundance 
of capital in proportion to the demand for 
it, as to reduce its value to 3 per cent. per 
annum. 

That the prefent fituation of the country 
is different from what it was at any fonner 
period^ is moft certain. That it may, there- 
fore, be able to fuftain a larger accumulation 
than formerly, is probable j but accumula- 
tion of capital mufl at all times have its 
bounds, beyond which if it is enforced, the 
confequences which have been ilated muft 
inevitably be produced. 

We already know, that the value of ca^ 
pital may be reduced from 6 to 3 per cent. 
by forced accumulation; and it is impof- 
fible to fay how low it may be bfought, by 
the continued progrefs-of accumulation, 

which 
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which increafes the quantity of capital ; 
whilfty far from increafing, (by the eflfed 
it has of abftrading revenue from expendi- 
ture m confumable commodities, and con- 
fequently of abridging confumption), it 
inevitably diminiihes the demand for it. 

If, indeed, the whole of the capital 
which muft by this means be created, 
could poflibly be kept within the coun- 
try, it is demonftrable, that before any 
confiderable progrefs could be made in this 
fyftem of accumulatlon^ the value of capi- 
tal muft be reduced to a trifle. 

How fex fuch an abundance of capital, if 
produced univerfally over the world by the 
increafed induftry of man, direäed to the 
produdtion and formation of thofe things 
every way ufeful to fupplant and perform 
labour, (tbe Jole i^ethod in whicb tbe capu 
tal of a country ought to be increafed )y would 
be beneficial, is a queftion vre are not here 
called upon to agitate. 

What 
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What is affirmed, and what we hare at^ 
tempted to eflabliih by argument, is, that a 
nation, in the circumftances and fituation 
of the Britifli Empire, cannot, with impuni- 
ty, eith^r forcibly abftrad a fum fo large as 
has been prppofed, from expenditure in con-i 
fumable goods of its produce and manufac- 
ture j or forcibly accumulate its capital with 
fuch rapidity. 

For no nation, withoutinjury to the pro» 
grefs of its weakh, can thus rapidly in- 
creafe its capital, at the expence of ab- 
ftraäing annually fo large a fum from ex- 
penditure in confumable commodities > and, 
in the prefent fituation of Europe, if this 
country could, by parfimony, render c;^pi- 
t;al fo abundant 5 as it is impoüible to pre^ 
vent the removal of it, it would be rela- 
tively injurious to our Intereft ; for the fi- 
tuation of other nations, and thofe, too, 
whofe interefts, at prefent, we would leaft 
wifli to promote, i? fuch, that they would 

derive 
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derive more benefit from it than would re- 
fult to the Britifli Empire« 

In truthy though Parliament has foiinally 
announced^ by an a^ of the Liegiflature *y 
the extinj£iion of the national debt in for- 
ty-five years ; or, in other words, the de- 
fign of abftrading from expenditure, and 
forcibly Converting into capital, within 
that period, a flim amomiting nearly to 
five biindred milKons ; that is, to more than 
üx, tlmes what has been efteemed the a- 
mount of the whole capital now employed 
in. the condud of our foreign trade f; — 
that ad, fooner or later, muft be reconfi- 
dered : for the impofllbility of accumula- 
ting a penny tili it amounts to the value 
of five hundred millions of earths of folid 

gold, 

* See Appendix, No. VI. contoining cUraÄs of cap. 71^ 
42. G£0. III. 

t See Mr Pitt's Compuution, Appendix» No. IV. 
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gold, is nottnore apparent, than the impoC- 
fibility, without the ruin of the country , of 
abftraöing from expcnditure, in its goods 
and manufadlures, a revenue fo large as 
L. 5,585,572, and that, too, annually in- 
creafing at Compound intereft for forty-five 
years *. 

Nothing, indeed, can be more abfurd^ 
than the golden dreams with which Parlia- 
ment and the nation have been amufed, 
through the medium of the calculations 
that have been formed on this fubjecä f. 

Perhaps 

» See Afpbndix, No. VIL where a ftatcmcnt is given 
of the fnm that, under this fyfiem» if purfued, maft everj 
half year he ahftradted from expenditure in goods the 
produce and manufaAure of the country, and forcibly 
converted into capilal during the forty-6ve years, which, 
bcfore the expiration of that*tenn, will be found to amount 
to upwards of L. 20,ooo«ooo fer annum, 

f See Appknoix, No. VIII. containing a ftatement 
prefented to the Hoofe of Commons yth April 1802, of the 
amonnt of ftock which will be purchafed in forty-five and 
forty.fix years, at the feveral rates of intereft 3, 3-J, 3i, 3i, 
and 4 fer ctnt. by a finking fand of L. S^S^S^Sl^ t^ annum. 
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Perhaps it may with reafon be thoughc, 
that nothing cotdd be more unfortunate 
than the faith that feems to be repofed in 
them« 

For though the Sinking Fund, the ofF- 
fpring of this delufion, never can, with- 
out ruining the country, be accumulated to 
an amount equal to the debt of the nation^ 
yet its exiftence has greatly facilitated the 
contrading of debt > that is, it has enabled 
thoie vrho had the managelfnent of the 
Government more completely to derange 
the natural and moft advantageous diftri- 
bution of the property of the country ; 
— that diftribution, urhich, giving to the 
polleflbr the greateft real intereft in the 
property he has to manage, afibrds the 
greateft encouragement to thofe exertions 
of induftry in the condud of it, which 
alike benefit the proprietor and the pu* 
blic. 

The extreme importance of the fubjeft 

alone 
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alone appe^rs a fufficient apology for ha- 
ving gone fo much at length into the con- 
fideration of the legiflative provifions for 
paying ofFthe national debt« But, ixideed, 
it was neceflary, in giving an idea of the 
origin and progrefs of wealth, to fhew. that 
it can alone be increafed by the means by 
which it is produced ^ and this could notbe 
cffeäed without inveftigating the confe- 
quences of parlimony , (which has been hi- 
therto confidered as the mofl adive mean$ 
of increafing wedlth), and without fully 
cxplaining wliy parfimony, when puihed 
beyond a certain extent, whether private, or 
public, whether the effed of the depraved 
tafle of individuals, or of an erroneous fy- 
flem of legiflation, muft be fatal to the pro- 
grefs of public wealth. 

Having now endeavoured to do away 
the imprelfion which prejudice has created 
on this fubjed, we are at liberty to proceed 
to the confideration of how far, and in 
what manner and proportions, the produce 

of 
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of land, and of labour, whether performed 
by the hand of man or by capital, omnri- 
butes to the increafe of national wealth ; for 
as thefe conftitute the fole fources of public 
wealth, fo they muft form the fole means 
of increafing it. 



CHAP. 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE MEANS OF AüGMENTING WEALTH, 
AND THE CAUSES THAT REGULATE ITS 
INCREASE. 



Xhoügh land, labour and capital have been 
confidered as forming the fources of the 
wealth of mankind, and though we have 
endeavoured to eftablifh the opinion, that 
wealth can alone be increafed by the means 
by which it is produced ; it does not from 
theäce follow, that land, labour and capi- 
tal fhould each of them afford means of in- 
creafing wealth ; far lefs that they fhould, in 
different ftages of fociety, contribute to- 

S wards 
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wards its increafe, in any thing like fimilar 
proportions. 

It has already been obferved, that in the 
early ftate of bis exiftcnce, man muft bave 
derived a greater proportion of bis wealtb 
from land tban at any fubfequent ftage of 
fociety. To tbe produce of tbe eartb, 
whicb nature prefented to bis view, be muft 
at firft bave bad recourfe for tbe fatisfac- 
tion of all bis appetites and defires. 

His bodily labour, in tbis ftate of focie- 
ty, muft, in its objed, bave been fimilar to 
tbat of the otber animals, calculated to 
apprppriate and prepare for confumption 
tbofe tbings wbich nature afforded; and, 
under fucb circumftances, tbe fliare of bis 
labour muft bav? been fmall, indeed, . wbicb 
cpuld eitber be fupplanted or performed by 
capitaL Tbe club with wbicb be deftroys 
bis prey ^ tbe wooden knife witb wbicb be 
prepares it for confumption; tbe book 
with which he draws towards bim, and ap- 

propriates 
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propriates the fruit of trecs ; the hatchet 
of ftone with which he obtains and fa- 
fhions thofe his nide inftruments j form 
nearly the whole capital that the hiftory 
of {avage nations difplays to our view. 

Thus circumftanced, like the reft of the 
animal creation, on nature he depends alone 
for the means of continuing his exiftence. 
The fertility of fome feafons beftows an 
ampie, the fterility of others affords only a 
fcanty fupply ; and man feems little to fur- 
pafs other animals, either in dexterity in fe- 
curing the objedts his appetites fuggeft as 
defirable, or in ingenuity in preferving and 
adapting them for confumption. 

Even in this ftate, howcver, as an animal 
cannot be captured and appropriated, or a 
quantity of fruit coUedled and conveyed 
home without labour, his wealth cannot be 
confidered as exclufively proceeding from 
land, though this is obvioufly the great and 
S 2 principal 
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principal fource from whence he acquires 



itf 



But the moment man appears in the ftate 
of a ihepherd or an hufbandman, we per-r 
ceive his labour, whether performed by bis 
bands or icapital, taking a new direöion, 
and ading in a fphere peculiar to the hu-: 
man fpec^es« 

It is no longer emplqyed, like that of the 
other animals, in fecuring or faflxioning the 
fcanty fupply which nature afFords j but 
ppints itfelf to the more important objeö, 
of increafing the quantity, and meliorating 
the quality, pf thofe produdlions of nature 
that are moft delirable to him. 

The fpontaneous produce of the earth, at 
firft the chief fource of his wealth, nowifc 
contributes to the increafe of it ; for it is 
to his perfonal labour, and that performed 
by the capital he creates, tp which he owesf 
the augmented produ(äipn of thofe things, 

the 
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the firft fupply of which he derived from 
nature. 

The increafe of thc wealth of mankind 
may, thcrefore, be properly confidered 
as anfing from laboür, whether perfonal or 
perfoimed by capital, direded towards 
the increafe of the quantity, and meliora- 
tion of the quality, of the produdlions of na- 
ture ; and from that defcription of labour, 
whether performed by his hands or by ca- 
pital, from which, in a certain degree, he, 
in common with other animals, derived the 
objeds of his defire from his earlieft exift- 
ence ; to wit, from labour, diredted towards 
appropriating and adapting to confumption 
what forms his wealth. 

It muft be obferved, too, that this laft 
fource of the increafe of the wealth of 
mankind, is, in the progrefs of fociety, in 
fome degree narrowed, as the produöions 
of the ocean are almoft the fole objeös of 
defire, that, in the progrefs of fociety, re- 
main unappropriated. 

S3 In 
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In clvilized fociety, therefore, with thcf 
exception of what he derives from the o- 
cean, the wealth of man can alone be in- 
\«creafed : — 

1. By labour, whether perfbnal or per- 
formed by capital, cmployed in increafing 
the quantity, and meUorating the quality, 
of the objeds of his defirej that is, by 
agriculture. 

2. By labour, whether perfonal or per- 
formed by capital, employed in giving 
form to, and adapting commodities for^ 
confumption j that is, by manufaßuring in- 
dußry, 

Though we have already vindicated ma- 
nufaäuring induftry, from the attempts of 
fome philofophers, to prove that it is total- 
ly miproduäive of wealth, it in truth, how- 
ever, ads a very fubordinate part in the 
formation of the increafed wealth of every 

fociety. 



\ 
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fociety, unfliackled by kgal reftridions or 
forccd diüributions of property . 

It is evident, that the wealth ärifing from 
giving form to, and adapting commodities 
for, confumption, muft depend upon the 
produdlion of a fufEcieiit quantity of raw 
materials to be fafhioned, as well as upon 
the exiftence of a fufficiency of food and 
neceflariesy for the fuftenance of thoie who 
are fo employed* 

In civilized fociety, the multiplied rela- 
tions which the varied diftributions of pro- 
perty create, tend to render the fubjedl 
more obfcure% Perhaps, therefore, there is 
no means of forming a more accurate idea 
of the relative importance of agricultural 
and manufaduring induftry, in increafing 
the wealth of a Community, throughout 
the whole progrefs of fociety, than by con- 
fidering the relative importance of land and 
labour, in the formation of wealth, antece- 
dent to the period in which man diredled 

S 4 his 
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his labour to the objed of increaimg thc 
qiiantity^or melioratingthe quality, of com« 
modities: for agricultural induftry main- 
tains, in all periods of ibciety, the lame pie- 
eminent relation to manu£i<äuring indu- 
ftry, in the formation of wealth, that land 
then bore to labour ; as man, in that ftate, 
derived from the ipontaneous produdions 
of the earth, accurately and diftindly, the 
{kme defcxiption of wealth with which, at 
fubfequent periods of fociety, agricultural 
induftry exclufively fumiflies him, Whilft, 
in like manner, manufadturing induftry 
contributes to his wealth in every ftage of 
fociety, comparatively in the fame degree 
that labour, whether performed by his 
hands or by capital, did in that early and 
rüde period of his exiftence. 

In difterent civilized focieties, the diftri- 
bution of manu£idluring induftry, employ- 
cd in preparing the produce of the earth 
for confumption, is various. Great quan- 
tities of it, in fome communities, are ex- 

pended 
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pendod for the £itisfadioja of the deiires of 
a few, whilft the reft of the fociety uncon* 
fciouily fuBfer, not only from the^lofs of 
the Ihare of manufaduring induilry, in a- 
dapting for confumption what fonns the 
objeds of their defire ; but from a diveriion 
to the formation of thofe things that are cal- 
culated to fiatter the whims of the luxurious, 
of a partof the labour and capital that wouM 
be more advantageoufly employed in agri- 
cultural induftry, for the purpofe of pro- 
curing an ample fupply of the neceflaries 
oflife. 

Though, from this circnmilance, manu- 
faduring induftry, in fome focieties, ac- 
quires an appearance of importance, yet 
the relation which, from the nature of 
things, agricultural and manufadiuring in- 
duftry muft inevitably bear to one another, 
never can be altered. 

In confidering the increafe of the wealth 

of 
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j of mankind, it is the caufes that regulate 

i the diftribution of induftry, and the confe- 
quences that arife from the manner in 
which it is diftributed, that form by fiir 
the mofl interefting objeds of fpeculation ; 

, and it is thefe which will here form the 

i chief fubjed of confideration. 

Before, however, proceeding to this in- 
veftigation, the relative importance of la- 
bour and capital in increafing wealth, whe- 
ther employed in mariufafturing or ägri- 
cultural induftry, prefents a queftion which 
forces itfelf into confideration by the man- 
ner in which it has been treated by almoft 
all writers on politicai oeconomy. 

The dexterity that man acquires in per- 

forming labour, by confining himfelf to 

one particular branch, has been dwelt upon 

from the times of Xenophon to the pre- 

fent day *• 

This 

♦ ** Nor arc thefe, which have been xnentioüed» the onljr 
^ reafoDs why the diihes fent from the king's table are 

** gratefttl 
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This idea has, indeed, beea carried fo 
far, that the legiilation of fome countries 
feems to have been conduded on the j)erfua-r 

fion, 

" grateful to thofe who receive them ; they are in themfekes 
•* far more delicious to the tafte than others. And, indeed» 
** it is not furprifing that this fhould be the cafe : fcr äs 
*• other arts are praftifed to much greater advantage in 
*• large citics, fo the king's viands are drelTed in the mofl 
** exquifite manner. For, in fmall towns, the fAme 
** perfons are employed to make a bedftead, a door, a 
** plough, a table :^ (frequently, too» the very fame man is 
** a houfe^builder, and thinks himfelf well ofF if he thus finds 
*' a fufficient number of employers to enable hizn to eam 
** a livelihood : it is impoillble» however, that a man prac- 
" tifirg a great variety of trades can be expert in them 
"all) :— but in great cities, where there are many who 
** have a demand for each artide, an hidividual gets 
•* a fufficient living by ezercifmg a fingle profeüion :— 
** and not even the whole of that; but one makes ihoes for 
•* men, and another for women only« Sometimes, even^ 
«* one man maintains himfelf by fewing (hoes, and another 
*• by cutting them out ; one by cutting and fhaping gar- 
" ments, and another, without interfering with any other 
<« part of the bufinefs, by joining the pieces together. A 
** man, therefore, who confines himfelf to one fimple depart- 
« ment of workmanfhip, muH of neceffity ezecute it b the 
** beft manner. The csife is pfecifely the fame with re- 

« fpe<t 
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fion, not only that labour was beft performed 
when the attention is confined to one par- 
ticular branch ; but, on the belief that men 
acquire additional dexterity, in executing 

that 

** fyeSL to the preparing of food ; for he who has bat one 
** and the fame perfon for his bed-maker, his butler» his 
" baker» his cook, and his caterer» muft lay his account 
** with being but indifiFerently ferved : but where the fole 
'* occupation of one perfon is to manage the boiling, and 
** of another the roafting of the meat ; where one is enga- 
*' ged only in boiling» and another in frying filh ; where 
** one makes bread» not of all/orts, but reßrids lümfelf to 
** the fumifhing of one fpecies of an approyed good qua- 
** lity ; it feems to me, that, while the work is thus arran- 
'* ged, it muft, in its feveral parts^ be performed in the 
** moft perfed manner." Cyrop. Book vi«. 

This paflage in Xenophon was pointed out to me by 
my leamed friend ProfeHbr Dalzel ; to whom I owft 
likewife the above tranflation. See the original, Appen- 
dix, No. IX. 

** The advantages accruing to mankind, from their 
•* betaking themfelves feverally to different occupations, 
« are very great and obvious ; for, thereby, each beco- 
<< ming ezpert and fkilful in his own particular art, they 
** are enabled to fiimifh one another with the produds of 
** their refpeÄive labours, performed in a much better 
** maiuier, and with much lefs toil, than any one of them 
«« could do of hixnfelf." Hae&is's Eflay on Money and 
Coins, Part L p«i6. 
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tbat fpecies of labour i^hich they have feen 
performed from their earlieft infancy. On 
this princlple^ profeflions have beenmade 
hereditary, as was the cafe in Egypt^ in 
fome parts of India, and in Peru. But the 
inconveniencies of this fyftem are apparent, 
and the idea has been generally reproba- 
ted. 

Of late years, however, great weight has 
been laid upon the advantages attending 
the divifion of labour. The Author of the 
Wealth of Nations has, indeed, confidered 
this circumftance to be fo important^ as 
to declare, that " it is the great mul- 
" tiplication of the produdions of all the 
^* diflerent arts, in confequence of the di- 
" vifion of labour, which occafions, in a 
*^ well-govemed fociety, that univerfal 
" opulence which extends itfelf to the 
" loweft ranks of the people *.*' 

The 

^ Wesdth of Natioi^s, voL i. p. 13. 410 edlt. 
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The extreme importance of the divi^ 
iion of labour, in increafing wealth, is 
an idea which appears to be derived from 
contemplating the number of diftind Ope- 
rations tbat contribute towards the for- 
mation of fome of our moft trifling manu- 
fadures, fuch as the trade of pin-making, 
the profeflion which is, indeed, general- 
ly refcirted to, to illuftrate the importance 
of the divifion of labour. 

Even in the condudl of this mannfaöure, 
howefver, the advantage derived from any 
degree of habitual dexterity, that can be 
created by the divifion of labour, or from 
the faving of time which would other- 
wife be loft in pafllng from one fpecies 
of work to another, npwife contributes to- 
wards Expedition in forming the article, in 
comparifon of the circumftance of fup- 
planting and performing labour by capltal. 
Without the machinery, which the faculty 
that man poflefTes of fupplanting labour 
ty capital introduces, no great progrefs, 

could 



V,;-\' 
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could have been made in the rapidity with 
which pins are formed ; and one man, with 
the ufe of this machinery, though he goes 
through and performs all the Operations 
himfelf, muft, obvioufly, manufaöure more 
pins in an hour, than would be formed in a 
month, or even in a year,. by any number 
of men amongft whom the labour could 
be divided, if iinaided by the circumflance 
of part of their labour being fupplanted 
and performed by capital. 



It is in truth the great and diftinguifli-* V 
ing advantage which man pollefles of fup- 
planting and performing labour by capital ; ; 
in conjundion with the power of direding 
his labour to the increafe of the quantity, ^ 
and melioration of the quality, of the pro- i 
dudions of nature ; (both faculties peculiar . 
to the human fpecies), which form the i 
means of procuring thq wealth and com- ! : 
forts enjoyed by civilized fociety. ' \ 

In the annals of the tranßi<äipns and ne^ 

^tiations 
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gotlatlons that have taken place between 
dijSerent nations ou the fubjed of commer* 
cial arrangements, the danger of admitting 
a country to a commercial competition, 
becauie thedivifion of labour was there car- 
ried farther than in any other, is a thing 
unheard of : whilfl the conilant and uniform 
ground of objedion, urged by men whofe 
prejudices lead themto think that commerce 
may be conduded in a manner injurious to 
a nation, is the fuperiority that the one 
country has over the other, derived from 
dexterity in fupplanting and pcrformipg 
labour by capital *. 

If, indeed, further confirmation was 
wanting, to eilablifh that this is the eilen* 
tial circumftance which gives birth to all 
improvement in the execution of labour, 
it is amply to be found in every ftatement 
that ever came from any man pradically 

concemed 

* See AppBNDiZy No. X. containing extra£ts from two 
different memorials publiihed in France a( the time of the 
Commercial Treaty with this country. 
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concemed in any brancli of manufadure 5 
as it IS üniförraiy tö the introdudlion of 
fome fort of machinery, to the cfFeäs of the 
application of chemiftry tomanufaöureSjOr 
fco the ißcreafe or command of capital en- 
abling the manufkdlureirs to reduce the 
price, and by this mcans creating an 
augmentation of demand, to vrhich the* 
extenfiön of fales is attributed * : but if 
the explanatioin that has been given öf 
the nature of the profit of (lock is jüft and 
fetisfadory, it follows, that attributing 
the fuccefs of a manufadory to the com- 
mand of capital^ is^ in other words^ -attri- 
buting it to the circumftance of labour be- 
ing fupplanted by capital ; as capital can 
alone be advantageöufly and profitably 
employed in pcrforming this ofEce. 

It is regarding the divifion of labour as* 

the great fource of human improvement, 

T that 

* See» on tbis fubjed» Appbhdix, No. XI, where va- 
rious ezamples in fuppoit of this opinioa are extVBiAed 
firom difiere&t commercial publications. 
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that has led the Author of the Wealth o£ 
Natiens to i^te^ that ^^ the impofllbility of 
<< making fo complete and ei^ire a iepaia- 
*^ tion of all the difierent branches of la- 
*^ bour employed in agricukurey is perhaps 
^^ the reafon vrhy the improvement of the 
'' proda<£tive powers of labour in this ait, 
<< doe$ not always keep pace with their im* 
^^ provemeQt inmanu&dures ^^^^ whereas, 
in reality, nothing exhibits in fb ftriking a 
point of view the improvement of the hu- 
man race in the dexterous execution of la* 
bour, as the expedition and fucceis with 
which, by two or three individuals, a larga 
field is prepared for the reception of feed, 
compared with the time that it would coff 
ten times the number of men to do the 
iame vrork, if unaided by the Operation of 
capital in fupplanting labour; and with 
the imperfedt manner in which it would, 
after all, be executed, if the work was to 
be performed by the band of man alone« 

Nothing 

* Wefdtb of Natioss.vol. 11. p. 8. 4toedi€. 
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. Nothing has a more powerfül efled in 
tnifleadmg even the beft and mofl accurate 
iindedlaiidings, than an anxious defire to 
maintain a favourite opinion, or to fupport 
a favourite theory ; and there is perhaps no 
ftronger ilktftration ö£ this unfortunate 
tendency, than what is to be derived firom 
the ftrained manner in which it has been 
attempted to eftablifh the qpinion, that the 
divifion Of labour is the caufe of that uni- 
verfal opulence which fortunately prevails 
in many civillzed focieties. 

To imprefs this belief, the introdudion 
of machinery has been flated as originally 
owing to the divifion of labour, of which 
it is confidered as a mere confequence. 

But, in truth, the hiftory of man ihews 
US, that the fimpleft and moft efHcacious 
machines for fupplanting labour, — (inftru- 
ments with which häbit has fo familiarized 
US, that we hardly dignify them with the 
name of machinery ), — are introduced, at an 
T 2 early 
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carly period of fociety when the divifion 
of labour is compaiatively iinpra£dfed and 
unknown, for the purpofe of {upplantiog 
the perfonal labour of man in the condud 
of agricultural induftry j-^an art which, 
though its pre-eminence in the prodwäion 
of wealth is acknowledged, (even by thofe 
who wifh to eftablifh, that the divifion of 
labour is the great fource of the increafed 
opulence of mankind), is in no period of 
fociety diftinguiflied by reaping benefit 
from the divifion of labour *• 

Neither 

* ♦* The fuperiotity which the induftry of the town» 
•* has every where in Eürope over that of the country, is 
^' not altogether owing to corporations and Corporation 
" laws. It is fupported by many other regulations. The 
^ high duties upon foreign manufadhires» and upon all 
<« goods imported by alien merchants, all tend to the iame 
*• pnrpofe. Corporation läws enable the inhabitants of 
.** towns to raife their prices, tvithout fearing to be ander- 
" fold by the free competition of their own countrymen. 
<* Thofe other regulations fecure them equally againft that 
«* of foreigners. The enhancement of price occaüoned by 
« botitir^ «^ery \rhere finally paid by the landlords, farm- 

«ers, 
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Neither does it appear, that there is any 

ground for attributing to this circurnftance 

T3 the 

** ers, and labourcrs of the country/' Wealth of Natlons, 
ToL I. p. 159, 4to edit. 

'^ Land, mines and fiflerief, reqoire all botb a fixed 
** anda circnlating kapital to cultiyate tfaem; and ^eir 
** produce repUces with a profit not only thofe capitaU, . 
** but all the others in the focicty." Ibid. p. 338. 

** This iinpoflibility of m^king fo complete and entire a 
<• feparatiof^ of a}! the ilSertrA bvaxvhei of labonr ein- 
** ployed in agtipnlture» is« perhaps, the reafon wby the 
** improypmeijt of the prodndlive powers of laboi^r in thi^^ 
*' art, does not always keep pace with their improvement 
•* in mänufadttres.*' Ibid. p. 8, 

*• It is the great multtpliq^tion of the produ^ions of all 
** the di£Ferent ans, in confequence of the divifion of la« 
^ bour, which occafions, in a well-govemed fociety, that 
** univerfal opulence which extends itfelf ^o the Ipweft 
" ranks of the people." Ibid. p. 13, 

Though, from the two firft pf thrfe paflagcs, it ap- 
pearsi that land is conf^dered by the Author of the 
Wealth of Nations, as the crreati and almoft fole, fonrce of 
wealth ; and though» in the third paflage, agriculture is 
ftated to reap comparatively but little benefi^ frox^ th^ 
divifion of labour ; yet, in the lad, the divifion of labour 1% 
deemed to be the caufe of that univerfal opulence, which» 
in a well-gorerned fociety, extends itfelf to the loweft 
ranks of the people. 

ffow can thejt ofn/uoru be reconüled ^ 
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the modern improyements of miiciiiner^', 
in the conduä: of mannfiiänring induftry« 
The divifion of labour tends to confine the 
attention, and of courfe the knowledge of 
the workman, to the performing of one 
fimple Operation 5 whereas, the perfeöion 
of manufadhiring machinery is to com- 
bine and embrace the execution of the 
greateft poffible variety of Operation in the 
formation of a commodity, by the ufe of 
one machine *. It appears, therefore, that 
the habits of thinking, which the divifion 
of labour tends to generate in the manußic« 
turer, (if they have any efiedl on the in- 

vention 

* Of this any one may be fatisfied» who choofes to look 
91 the cottonmtlls now in ufe } or at the machines fonned 
on the model of that at Derby, for the ereÄing of which« 
in 1734* Parllaxnent rewarded Sir Thomas Lombs.— 
•^ This machine is 'faid to have contained 26,586 wheek, 
** and 97*746 movements, that work 73>726 yards of filk 
^"^at every tum of the wheel ; that is to fay, 318,504,960 
*• yards in twenty-four hours, at three tums of the wheel 
*• per minute.** Advantages and Difadvantages of Great 
BrUain ^ath regard to Commerce, p. 122. Lond. 175^. 
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ventionand improTement of machinery)^ 
xnuft be detriibental ; as they are deftruc- 
tive of that train of thought vrhich leads 
to tfae perfedion of machinery. 

The eagernefs and anxiety q€ the Author 
of the Wealth of Nations, to enforce thi$ 
his favoturite opinion, has made him aflert, 
that " a great part of the machines em- 
'* ployed in thofe manu^äures in which 
*^ labour is moft iiibdivided, were original* 
'' ly the inventions of common workmen, 
'^ who being each of them employed in 
^^ fome very ümple Operation, naturally 
^^ tumed their thoughts towards finding 
" out eaiier and readier methods of per- 
" forming it*.'* 

The inaccuracy of the faÄ carniot eicape 
ahy cme converfant with the hiftory of 
machinery : but if it vras trüe, it would un- 
fortunately have,in foniedegree, the effeA of 
overtuming the very opinion it is meant to 
iupport ^ as it Ti^ould pprove, that the divi- 
T 4 fion 

* Wealth of Nationsi vol. i* p« x2* 410 edit. 
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fion of läbour had not the ü^me hsppy ef- 
fed in the ioiprovement q{ machiaery^ that 
is is faid to have in the manufaäure qf: 
pther thing; ^ coinmou workmen, pr roeo 
who execute a variety of other work, ha- 
▼ing bteii inoce fortunate in inventin^ aAd 
ipiproving machines than maphine-mak^n, 
or men whofe labour is folely confined tq 
that partiffulaj: ^mplpymenj. 

The truth is, the divifion of labour con«? 
tributes (as is well illuflrated in the pafr 
läge of Xekqphon formerly referred to *)• 
much more to the nice executipo of fome 
branches- of refined manufaduring indu- 
ilry, than, as is generally conceived, to. any 
branch of manufaduring induftry belog 
executed with great increafe of rapidity. 
In this laft refped, top, i% may have fpme 
infli^ence, in ccyifequence pf i(s tendency to 
improve the de^terity of the woTkmen^ but 
this cirpumdance pp-ppcratps^ in fo fmall ^ 
degree» with the power of performing I^r 
boui: by capital, m prftdwipg th^s cfied, as, 

^owlfe 

f See page 282. 
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nowife materially to invalidate the general 
coDclufion^ — That it is to the charaderiftic 
faculty which manpoüefies^fromthe earlieft 
period of his exiftence» of applying mecha- 
nical principles to the conilruäion of tools 
and machines, calculated to perfonn and 
fupplant labour, and to his povrers of ufing 
papital for the fame purpofe, in all his com^ 
mercial rdations, as well as in every tranfac- 
tion which requires the exertion of labour, 
that he owes the eaie and wonderful rapi- 
dity wlth which labour is executed ; and, 
pon&quently , that extended opulence which 
^xpands itfelf throughout civilized fociety. 

" It is evident, upon a moment^s reflec* 
^' tion/' (fays an anonymous writer, who 
feems to poflefs a thorough knowledge of 
all our manufadures), ♦* that almoft every 
" cönvenience and extemal comfort we en- 
<* joy, depends upon the fingular ikill of 
" XMXif in the invention and ufe of ma- 
" chines. By this fkill our fields are culti- 
^* vated, our habitations are raifed, our gar- 
^^mcnts are manufadured, our fhips are 

" built, 
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^^ built, and knowledge is acqtdred and dif^ 
** fuied, in Company vrith the gcneral ad^ 
^^ vantages of commerce, from pole to^pdle. 
^ Read the hiüory of mankind ; confider 
^^ the gradual fteps of civilization, from 
^'barbarifm to refinementy and you wOl 
" not fall todifcover, that the progreß of 
** fociety, from its loweft and worft, to its 
^ faigheft and moft perfed llate, has been 
^' uniformly accompanied, and chiefly pro« 
" moted^ by the haj^y exertions of man^ 
" in the charader of a mechanic or engi- 
*' neer. Let all machines be deilroyed^ 
^^ and we are reduced in a moment to the 
^' condition of favages j and in that ilate 
^* man may, indeed, exift a long time, with- 
" out the aid of curious and complex ma- 
** chines ; though, without them they can 
" never rife above it *.*' 

When Mr Hume, in the middle of laft 
Century, fuppofed that the progrefs of hu- 
man induftry, in any country, was bpund- 

ed 

♦ Letters on the uüüty of eiöplöying Machines to ihor- 
tcn Labotir, priated 1780. 
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ed and coüfiued by the check it rouft re- 

ceive from the augmentatioü of wages, and 

" that manufaÄures gradually ihift their 

** places, leaving thofe countries and pro-* 

** vinces which they have already enrich- 

^* ed, and flying to others, whither they are 

" allured by the cheapnefs of provifions 

" and labour, tili they have enriched thefe 

** alfo, and are again banifhed by the fame 

" caüfes * ;'* he did not fiifficiently attend 

to the unlimited refources that are to be 

found in the ingenuity of man in invent- 

ing means of fupplanting labour by capi- 

tal ; for any poilible augmentation of wa- 

ges that increafed opulence can occafion, is 

but a trifling drawback on the great advan- 

tages a country derives, not only from the 

ingenuity öf man in fupplanting labour by 

machinery, but from capital laid out in 

roads, canals, bridges, inclofures, fhipping ; 

and employcd in the condud of home and 

foreign trade, all of which is alike engaged 

in fupplanting the necefßty of paying the 

wages of labour. 

The 

/ PÜfcoiuie on Monejt p. 43. Edin. 1752* 
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The progrefs made of late years in ScoN 
landein tbe art of diftilling fpirits, affi>rds 
a ftrong illuftration and eicample of the vaft 
refburces of human ingenuity in abridging 
labour by mechanical contrivances. 

In the year 1785, a propofal ws made 
to colleiä tbe duty on the manufadure of 
ipirits in Scotland, by ^way of iicence, to 
be paid annualiy for every ilill, according 
to its iize, at a fii^ed rate per gallon^ in iieu 
of all Qther duties. 

^ The London dillillers, men the moft ex- 
perienced in their profeflion, who agreed to 
the rate of the licence oi) tbe gallon, fup- 
poied to be equivalent to the former dti- 
tiesi declared themfelves from experience 
iatisfied, that the time of working ftills 
with benefit was limited to an extent per- 
fedÜy well known, and that whoever ex- 
ceeded thefe limitSi would infallibly lofe, 
upon bis materials and the quality of the 
goodsji what he gained in point of time^ and, 
in conformity to their opinion^the duty was, 

in 
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in the year 1786^ fettled, upon the fiippo- 
iition that ftills could be difcharged about 
ffeven timcs in a week. 

Two years after this, in a memorial prc- 
fented to the Lords CommÜIioners of the 
Treafury, the fame men alleged, that the 
Scotch diilUlers had| by the ingenuity of 
their contrivancesi found means to dif- 
Charge their ftills upwards of forty times a 
week i and we fince know, from a report 
made to the Lords Commüfioners of the 
Treafüry, in the year 1799, that a forty- 
three gallon ftill was brought to fiich a de- 
gree of perfedion^ as to be difcharged at 
the rate of once in two minutes and three 
qnartersi which is almoft twenty-two times 
in an hour *. 1 1 appears alfo from this report, 

that 

* '* In a letter which I receiTed a few days ago from 
** Mr MiLLAR» he informs me, That he has made a new 
** ftUl of the iame Und, that contains only forty gallons in 
^ the bodyt and three in the head» forty-three gallons in 
** all ; and that the ftate of vorking with this ftill is as 
f* follows : From the commencement of the charge tili the 

*• Word 
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that the operatioa of diftiUation was capa- 
ble of being perfonned In a ftill ihorter 
time, and that the quality of the (pirit wai 
nowife injured by the rapidity of the Ope- 
ration*. 

/ Yet^ in the condoä: of this wonderful im- 

\ proyement in the manufa^re of fpirits, 

/ there wa& no aid derived from the divifiott 

i of: labo^) norcould it once be thought of 

' as a poflible refource. 

Illuftrations to the (ame effed might be 
bionght fiom the wonderful improvements 

• made 

** Word is given to let off. two one-fburth minatesi 
** time of difcharging half a xninute ; making the time of. 
•* chargingy running and dlfchargingy two three-fourth i3{ii- 
^ ntites only, which is alxnoft twenty-two times in an 
" hour,*' Memorial of Dr Jefteat re(peding die DifiiU 
lation of Spirits : Printed in the Appendix to the Report 
on the Diftilleries of Scotland, 1799» p. 392. 

« ** Believing tben> as I do, that the qoality of the {pU 
** rits is not neceflarily afifeded by the rapidity of the 
'* diftiUation," &c. Ibid. p. 401. 
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made of late years in bleaching, dyeing^ [ 

fpinningy weaving, as well as in the manu-» ; 

fadure of iron aiid copper, none of which \ 

derive, in tUeir details^ the fmalleft benefit | 

from the divifion. of labour. j 

! 

i 

Though tlie diTlfioQ of labour^ therefore, 
may tend to produce (uperior execution in 
Tome refined arts, it js with confidence we 
ajgain repeat, that the univerial opulencp 
which extends itfelf orer civilized fociety^ 
conferring " on the frugal European pea- 
^ ianty comfbrts ^and accommodations ex- 
*^ ceeding thofe of ^many. an African king^ 
^' the abfblute mafter of the lives and über- 
" ties of thoufknds of naked lavages**/' is 
to be attributed to two circumftances, both 
peadiar to^ and cbaraSerißic of^ tbe buman . 
fpccies; — 7ö tb^ power man pqffeffes^ ofdireB-^ ' 
ing bis labour to tbe obj^äs of increajlng tbc 
quantity^ and melioratiüg tbe quality^ of tbe i 
produäions ofnature ; — and to tbe power of \ 

fupplanting , 

* Wealth of KationSf rol« 1. p. 15. 4toedit. 
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fupplanüng and performng labout by capi- 
tal. 

As thefe great fources of human im- 
provement are common to all mankind, it 
becomes an interefting objecä of inquiry, — 
Why all civilized focieties hare not deri- 
ved equal benefit from them ? — and, What 
are the circumilances that retard the pro- 
grefs of induflry in fome countries, and 
that guide its diredion in all ? 

The efl^d of demand in regulating the 
quantity, the utture and tb^ quality, of 
thofe chings which are produced by the la- 
bonr of man, has been already pointed out 
\ and difplayed* If the world had only one 
inhabitant, and if we could fuppofe that 
the time of this folitary individual was ful- 
ly occupied in procuring and forming for 
himfelf the various objeds of deiire he 
wifhed to enjoy \ it is evident, that a fud- 
den fancy to enjoy more of any oue parti*^ 
cular article than the portion of labour he 

employed 
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employed in obtaining it was capable of 
furnifhing, vrould create a necejQity of his 
allotting, for this purpofey a farther portion 
of the time which he fpent in procuring 
fome kfs pre^ing objed of bis defirey in Or- 
der that be migbt acquire an additional 
quantity of the commodity of which he de* 
figned to inpreafe bis confumption« 

NoWy an increaied demand has a dired); 
tendency to produce the fame tfft&, in the 
arrangement of the labour of a fociety, that 
iuch a wifh would produce in regulating 
the condu6t of an individual. 

The advanced price, in confequence of 
an extenüon of demand^ operates not alone 
as an encouragement to exertiön in thofe 
wbo manufaöure the commodity; for it 
. creates a neceffity of abridging the con- 
fumption of fome lefs prefling objeA of de*" 
fire, in order that the goods which were 
^ppropriated to acquire it^ may be applied 
tp pay the advanced price of the commo- 
ü dity 
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dity for which there exifts an increafed dc- 
mand j and thus a quantity of labour is let 
loofe firom the manufaöure of thofe things 
for which the demand is abridged, at the 
very time that its application is direded to, 
and encouraged in, the formation of that 
for which the demand is increafed. By this 
means an alteration is produced in the ar- 
rangement of the labour of a fociety, pre- 
cifely iimilar to that which would be produ- 
ced in the condudl of an individual, (whofe 
time was fuUy occupied in procuring for 
. himfelf the objeds of his defire),by a wiflji to 
increafe his confumption of any one article. 

It is thus, (as has been already explain- 
ed *), that demand as efledually regulates 
the diftribution of induftry in every focie- 
ty, as the wiflies and inclination of an in- 
dividual decides his condud, and direäs 
his efForts. Whatever, therefore, fixes or 
determines the proportion of demand that 
exifts for different articles of wealth in any 

fociety, 

* See page 108. 
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fbclet;y, muft regulate the diftribution of 
its induftry. 

Neither the private interefts or prejudi- 
ces of particular Orders of men, nor the po- 
licy of difierent govemments, can fucceed 
in dire<äing the induftry of a country into 
any particular Channel, but through the 
medium of augmenting the demand for the 
commodities which that fpecies of indu- 
ftry produces. The defpotic Orders of a 
govemment, didated by the vain fpecula- 
tions of its rulers, if not calculated to mäke 
an alteration in demand, can produce no 
^permanent efFed on the direöion of hu- 
man induftry. Pecuniary aid and ailift- 
ance given to the manufadlurer, may 
create, and even fuftain, a lofing trade j 
but demand alone can create a flourilhing 
trade, or diredl the permanent application 
of the induftry of a country intö any par- 
ticular t^hannel. 

The firft, and moft important ftep, there- 
V 2 fore> 
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forc, in iuveftigatipg the c^ufe» pf the dir 
redion which induftry takes in* nation^ 
which are, to a certain degree, advanced 
in flcill, dexterity sind jiidgment, in the 
means of executing Ubour, is xhJ^ difcQvery 
pf wh^t didatßs the propprtion of demand 
for the yarious articles which are pjrodur 
ced ; and t|iough this may not be at firft 
^ght apparent, yet a little attention to the 
arrangemi^nts and ccm^ud of men in civir 
^zed focie^y, will, perhaps, authorife the 
opinion, that it is not totally impoflible to 
difcoyer what it is that caufes that yariety 
pf demand for difJerent ajticles, which is 
obferyable not only in diflerent countrie?, 
but even in diflerent places in the fame 
country. 

The firft, the uniyerfal, and the moft or- 
dern: defire of man, is to procure what 
merely conflitutes food 5 the next is ino(l 
undoubtedly to guard hiqafejf from thp 
inclemency of the feafon. Thefe defires 
he feems to pofleis in common yrith all 
other animals ; and they are perhaps the 

only 
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önly feelingSy in relation to wealth, that 
nature diredly implants j for, on examina^ 
tion, we fhall fee reafon to think all farther 
defires wlth regard to wealth, (which are 
peculiar to the human fpecies), arife from 
the circumftance of the pofleilion of wealth, 
which man alone, of all animals, feems to 
have the faculty of increafing by his own 
exertions« 

We ofteü fefe thö poor maü living on 
coarfe bread, made of inferior grain, iatis- 
fying his thirft with water, covering him- 
felf with tattered garments, lying on ftraw, 
and enjoying, even in that ftate, content- 
ment atid felicity. Increafe his wealth, his 
defires extcnd themfelves, and though, per- 
haps, it does not add materially to his hap- 
pinefs, he eäts bread made of better grain, 
drinks fome fort of liquor prepared by art, 
Covers himfelf with better clothing, pro- 
cures a comfortable habitation, and, in pro- 
portion as he extends his wealth, he natu- 
rally enlarges his defires to views of com- 
U 3 fort. 
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fort, in his clothing^ as well as in other 
articles« 

But a demand for what conftitutes thc 
luxuries of life, can only exift on the part 
of thofe who poflefs wcalth beyond what 
enables them to acquire the things which 
the habits of mankind induce them to re- 
gard as neceflaries. For demand, in the 
mercantile fenfe of the Word, is not to bc 
confidered as a mere wifh or defire, but as 
a defire attended with the means of fatisfy- 
ing the objed of it ^ it is the poflefllon of 
thefe conjoined that conftitutes what the 
Author of the Wealth of Nations has called 
the Efl^ual Demander * j that is, the per- 
fon with a view to whom thc commodity 
can, in ipeculation alone, be manufadured 
or brought into the market. 

Goods, indeed, may appear for once in a 
market where there is no efFeäual demand- 
er; 

^ Wealth of Nations, vol. x. p. 68, 4to edit. 
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er; though that is not very probable, as the 
forefight of manklnd generally operatesas^ 
a preventivc check ; and by this means it 
happens, that without even an experiment, 
the extent and gradations of fortune feem 
uniyerially to influence the quantity and 
quaiity of what is ofiered for fale. 

Thus, if the whole ifland of Great Bri- 
tain was fuddenly divided into fmall pro- 
pertles of one hundred pounds a-year 
each, no parliamentary regulations or en- 
couragement could poflibly prevent the 
extindion of the manufadure of thofe 
coftly carriages, the purchafe of vrhich 
might exhauft upwards of fbur years re- 
venu^ of one of thofe limited fortunes. It- 
is, on the other hand, obvious, that any re^ 
.gulation which could at once unite the 
property thus divided, into fortunes of 
ten thoufand a-year each^ muft, indepen- 
dent of all encouragement, and in defi- 
ance ot even very heavy taxatioi:^ Inftant- 

U4 ly 
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ly reftore the demand for, and o£ courfe 
thc manufadure of, thofe vehicles. 

The diftribution of property could not, 
however, bc changed from fortunes of 
one hundredy to fortunes of ten thou- 
fand a-year, without, in evcry inftance, re- 
ducing ninety-nine families, antecedently 
poflefied of one hundred a-year each, into a 
flate of dependence for fuitenance and em- 
ployment upon each of thofe men, amongft 
whom die property of the country by this 
faypothefis would be dirided. The good^ 
which the man of ten thoufand a-year would 
immediately apply to the acquifition of car- 
riages and other luxuries, mufl of courfe be 
-withdrawn from expenditure in thofe things 
in the acquifition of which they were em- 
ployed, when fortunes vrtve divided into 
one hundred pounds per annum. 

Each of the indiriduals who, antecedent 
to the fuppofed change in the arrangement 
of property» pofiefled a hundred pounds a- 
year, might naturally wifh and dcfire to 

obtain 
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öbtain the things to which he was habitua- 
ted j but as this wifli could no longer be 
accompanied with the means of obtaining 
the objedy it c:(Mild no kioger give rife to a 
demand. Of eourfe, the demand for that 
clafs of commodities muft be diminifhed ; 
and the redudion of their value^ created 
by this diminution of demand, mnft dif« 
courage that diredion of indnftry, at a 
thne when, in confequence of the {uppo(ed 
hew arrangement of property, the demand 
for articles of luxury woüld raife the va- 
lue of labour employed in the fonnatton of 
them ; and thus efieduaüy dired the labour 
of tho(e who were thrown out of employ« 
ment, to that Channel in which, by the 
new arrangement of property, it was (ure 
of being cherÜhed by a conftant demand. 

On the other band, if the property had 
remained divided into fmail fortunes d£ 
cne hundred a-year each, what would have 
been the confequence ? — ^Experience fliews 
US, that propiietors of this clafs live, inge- 
neral,on their eflates) indeed, want of means 

to 
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to defray the necefEiry expences of trarel-^ 
llngy confioes themat home : and as there is 
nothing fo falutary for the improvementof 
a country, as the eye of a proprietor, cqo- 
fined to a Ipace of territory which he can 
himfeif manage ; fb likewife, the expendi- 
ture anfing ftcMn the refidence of the pro- 
prietprs, mnft naturally enconrage the in-^ 
duftry of the country, and of courfe.dif- 
courage thofe refined manufadures^ the re« 
(ult of the accumulation of labour on raw 
mäterials, which diftinguiih the indüftry of 
towns. 

This view of the fubjeä inevitably leads 
tö the fufpicion, that it i$ the diflribution 
of wealth which regulates the portion of 
demand for difGsrent defcriptions of com- 
moditieSy in as cogent a manner as demand 
regulates the diredlion of the induftry of a 
fociety, and of courie the formation of 
wealth. 

Demand» as has been remarked» arifes 

not 
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not only from having a wifli or defirc to 

poilefs a particular objeö, but from the de- 

fire of poflefling being combined with the- 

means of acquiring j and it i$ here moft 

important to remark, that though the mere 

wifh or deüre of pofleiGng can never fur^ 

nifh the means of acquiring^ yet a llttle ob-- 

{ervation on the conduä of men ihews us, 

that the means of acquiring, very certain- 

ly and very rapidly inflil the deiire of 

poüeiOng. It ieeips^ thorefore, an undeni^ 

able inference, (if demand proceeds fronx 

the defire of pofleffing, combined with^ the 

means of acquiring), that the diftribution 

of wealth^ which at once fumifhes the 

means of acquiring, and inflils the deiire 

of poflefling, muft imperioufly regulate the 

nature and extent of demand *. 

But 

* The general feeling of znankind, of the incompeten* 
cy of a mere wifli or defire, to conflitute a demand^ is for- 
cibly exprefled in the common and well-known proverb, 
Jfmfites toere horfes^ heggars would rtde f and the rapiditj 
with which the means of poflefling communicates the de» 
fire of enjoymeht, is exprefled with equal energy in ano- 
ther proverb, Put a beggar on borfebacip he* II rtde to the dc^ 
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Bat it is not gcneral reafbning ailaiiiB 
which produces a contidion, that the di- 
ftribution of wealth, in all focieties, muft 
ultimately regülate the formationof wealth« 
The iame conclufion may be deduced, by a 
ftill plainer and more familiaf procefs, 
from an examination of the fituation^ the 
habits^ and the diftribution of the property 
of mankind ; — sl riew of the fubjeä which 
may be illuitrated by examples imiume' 
rable, unifonnly evincing, that, in every 
fociety, it is the wealth of the confumers 
who refbrt to the market, and the manner 
in which it is diftributed amongft them^ 
that univerfally decide both the quantity 
and quality of the goods that are expoied 
to fale. 

We have often occafion to remark, in 
many of the fmall fifhing-towns of Eng- 
land, where the goods generally expofed in 
the fhops are of a nature adapted to the de- 
mand didated by the property of the in- 
habitants, that the fummer feafon no fbon- 

er 
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ft invites to the coaft a number of opulent 
/amilies, for the purpofe of bathing, tha» 
lihere js transferred thitber a quantity of 
goods fuited to the jemand vrhich the foi;- 
tunes of thofe who for a time vifit th^ placp 
create ; and the refidue of thefe goods is at 
the end of the feafon conilantly removed, 
becaufe the fortunes of the natives are not 
fuch as to create a demaiid for conunodi« 
pes of that nature« 

It Is tp be remarked, too, that for the good 
of the place, as well as of thofe new fhop- 
keepers who refort to it, it is neceflary that 
thofe who thus for a time refide in it fliould 
not be too afHuent ^ for the tafles and habits 
"whiph extreme affluence generates, natural* 
ly Induce thofe who poflefs it to bring from 
a diftance their wines, and many other arti- 
cles of their confumption, as well as to fend 
to tlje capital for any new omaments, or 
additional arti?les of clothing, which the 
tafte of the day may fuggeft as defirable ; 
fo that pot only the afffuence of thofe who 

refort 
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refort to the market, but even the degrec 
of afHuence, {eems to decide on the natura 
and extent of the demand, which may be 
diminiftied as much by the extreme rlches 
of the temporary vifitants as by their po- 
verty. 

It was the luxurious habit$ of the French 
Court, generated by extreme affluence, that, 
with juftice, gave rife to the complaint 
uniformly made by the hihabitants in and 
around Fountainbleau, that the fhort refi- 
dence of the Sovereign, in fummer, created 
an additional demand for nothing but eggs, 
milk and butter, as the courtiers brought 
almoft every other article of confumption 
along with them j and it is not improbable 
that fhopkeepers and traders in and around 
that town, are at prefent deriving more be- 
nefit from its being converted into an Eng- 
lifli prifon, than they did from its being 
reforted to by the Court of France. 

The curing of filh is a means of increa* 

fing 
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fing food^ and of courfe wealth, which has 
occupied the attention of many of the ma- 
ritime powers of Europe. The legiflature 
of this comitry has, iü particular, made re- 
peated inquiries, enadled various regula- 
tions, and given, at different periods, very 
confiderable bounties for improving and 
encouraging the curing of herring, 

The great objeÄ has been to Imitate, 
and, if poffible, to rival the Dutch in this 
undertaking ; but the inquiries of commit- 
tees, the regulations in confequence of their 
reports, the bounties and encouragements 
granted by law, the inftruöions given by 
Dutchmen difperfed throughout our fifh- 
ing towns, to teach the procefs which has 
fucceeded in Holland, have all proved inef- 
fedual. The herrings produced are as in- 
ferior in qualicy as ever, to thofe cured in 
that country, and muft remain fo, if there 
was even much greater encouragement gi- 
ven : för the confumers of the greatefl part 

of 
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of the herrings cured in this country are the 
pooreft of all men^ — ^men abfolutely depri- 
ved of the power of pofleiling property, the 
flaves in our Weil India colonies ; whilft 
the confumers of the herrings cured in 
Holland are men pf property and afiluence 
in Germany and other parts of üurope, at 
vrhofe tables t^t fifh is introduced as ap 
article of luxury. Till, therefore, the 
Weft India proprietor becomes as nice 
about the vi^u^ of hls ilaves, as a Gennan 
Prince is about the lujcuries produced at 
. his table, this country can n^yer ^xpe<ä to 
fee the curing of berring brpught to an 
equalftate of perfiedlionas in|IpUand : for 
the fortunes of the confumers in Germany 
make the excellence of the commodity 
the fole recommendatiqn in that market ; 
whilft the fituation of the flaves makes the 
cheapnefs the only recommendation in the 
Weft India market* 

Let any man examine the wietched 
ipjothing fent from this country to cover 

thofe 
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thofe who are employed in the cultiva- 
tion of the fugar-cane j and then let liim 
refled, whether, if this was the chief 
fource of demand for our linen and cLoth^ 
any poillble bounty could induce our ma-* 
nufadurers to produce lawn, cambric, ot 
fine broad-cloth. 

This nation is ät prefent the greateft 
commercial country in the world. There is 
hardly any people, in any climate, with 
\7h0m our merchants have not dealings^ 
mnd if we examine the cargoes that are 
made up to fuit the demands of difierent \ 
nationsy we fliall univerfally obferva, that 
it is the diftribution of property, ineach 
country, that didates the nature and qua« 
lity of the goods that are fent to it. 

In India, property is moft unequally di- 
vided« The poor man poüeiles the necefla- 
ries, but has not wealth fufEcient to fuggeft 
a defire cven for the comforts of life. The 
rieh podefs not only wherewithal t;o pamF- 

X per 
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per their appetites, but fufficient to fatisfy 
their moft refined deiires. Accorclingly, 
the cargoes which our India captains car* 
ry out, if meant for (ale in the country, 
sind not for the fupply of the Company's 
fervants, uniformly ccnfifl of the moft ex- 
penfive clock-work, of mirrors of the great- 
eft ßze, of fire-arms of the moft diftinguiih- 
ed w<M:kmanfhip, of luftres, and other orna- 
mental articles, of a value even beyond 
what any Europeaa market requires* 

In the United States of America, on the 
ether hand, prc^rty is more equally divi- 
ded than perhaps in any other country. 
Almoft evcry man poileflcs not only the 
means of procuring the mere neceflaries of 
life, bnt his wealth is fuch as to extendhis 
demands to fome articles of comfort in 
clothing, furniture, and habitationj and 
there is hardly fuch a thing as a princely or 
overgrownfortune, Accordingly,the.good& 
fent to the American market are aU ccnnpa- 
xajtively lowrprrced, thingß cakulated to fe- 
cure comfort, not to attrad admiration. 

Send 
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Send tp Ipdia a cargö of gopds aflbrt^ 
ed for this market 5 they will find no 
fale. The poor?r Orders might, indeed, 
have a vrlfh for articles of this fort j but 
in a cpuntry wher^ tbree half crowns per 
niondhi is the pfnat allowance for wages, 
food and clothing, they cannot have the 
means of procuring them ; and a wifh, un- 
accompanied with the means of obtaining 
a commodity, never'cftn coijftitute a de- 
mand. Neither cpuld there exift, on the 
part of the pÄUTe princes, any demand for 
fach articles. They, indeed, h^ve aijiply the 
nleans of obtaining thf lö ; but this, without 
the wifh or defire tp pöflefs them, cannot 
conftitute a demand ; and thefe are not the 
commodities for which opulence creates a 
deßre. The things for which riches die- 
täte a demand are articles fcarce and rare, 
calculated to difplay fplendbur, and excite 
admiration, — 

. *' Nonufu plebeiottita voluptas*." ' 

•■ X2 But 

* PcTRON. Arbiter, Sai> cap. cxtx. 8*- 
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But the cffeA of the diftribution of pro- 
perty is not aJone to be traced out by con- 
templating its influence in detennining the 
diredicm of manufaduring induftry: it 
even goes fo far as to regukte and decide 
the nature and condition of the animals 
reared and brought to the market for the 
food of man. 

England is the only country in Europe 
where wealth is fo diffiifed, that the great 
body of the manufaöhirers, that is, a great 
Proportion of the people, can afibrd to 
cnjoy a mixture of animal with vegetable 
food for their nourifhment *. 

Where the wealth of man admits of his 

ufing 

* That man can be nouzifhed at a much cheaper rate 
•n vegetable than on animal food, is apparent, from the 
eircum(Unce of the large quantity of land requiflte to raife 
enough of animal food for his fuftenance» compared with 
the fmall quantity of land that will produce a fufficiencf 
to nuuntain him on a vegetable diet. On this Xubjedi fee 
AppiifBiz, No.XIL 
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ufing a portioQ^ but not of his enjoying a 
fuperabundance of animal food, it becomes 
defirable that it fliouldbe as fat as poilible i 
as meat in this flate goes furtheft to feafou, 
> relifhy or kitcben^ as it is vulgarly call- 
cd, a quantity of potatoes^ pulTe, or other 
vegetables. Accordingly in England, we 
find the fatteft and the greateft quantity of 
&x meat in the world ; and no one who 
will read the numerous publications that 
have of late years appeared on agricultural 
fubjedsy can entertain a doubt, that it i$ 
the eafe and affluence of the lower Orders 
of the people, enabling them in part to fub* 
fift on animal food, and the circumftance 
that fat meat goes furtheft in mixing with 
vegetables, from whence the demand for 
meat in this ftate arifes. 

Of the new Leicefter breed of iheep, now 
fo much ruri upon, and fo famed, for what 
in the language of the grazier is called 
ihtirfatting quality^ proportionally fpeak* 
ing, ttone go to the London market; 
X 3 that 
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that is, arrive at the table of the luxii- 
rious. Leeds, Manchefter, Birmingham, 
Wäkefield, Newcaftle, the (eats of our 
manufadories, are the markets in which 
they are eagerly fought after, and the pla- 
ces where they are in general confumed. 
And if the wealth of the country was not 
fo diftributed as to put it in the power of 
this clafs of men to enjoy animal food, 
there wouid be no demand for meat fed to 
this extent ; becaufe that extreme degree of 
fat is a quality, which, far from recom- 
mending it to, would banifh it from, the 
tables of thofe whofe opulcnce has trained 
them on to delicacy and refinement of 
tafle. 

*^ On going to market one day, to feli our 
** fat cattle, (fays a refpeöable and very 
intelligent farmer), " I was overtaken by 
'' a gentleman from Scotland. Farmer, 
*^ faid the gentleman, You make your flieep 
^' fo fat that I could not eat the mutton. 
^^ Jt m^tters not, Sir, replied I, becAufe we 

*^ have 
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^* have pknty of cuftomers for this kind of 
** mutton ; and allow mc to fay, it is very 
** happy that the great confumption does 
** not depend upon flieh as you, 

** Afkthe pitman, the keelman, the wool- 
** comber,the weaver, the fabricators of me- 
^* tals, and all thofe various but valuable clafs 
** of manufaäurers i^hich abound in difle- 
** rent parts of this ifland, which of the 
^* two kinds of mutton they prefer ? would 
•* they not readily anfwer, Take you the 
** lean meat, large-boned, and black gxavy, 
^* but give US the finall-boned fat meat,' 
" with oil fwimming in the difli. And are 
" not thefe the men that make the greateft 
"confumption in fat mutton, beef*?" 
&c. 

In fome parts of the fouth of Scotland, 

the defire of imitatiog the improvements 

X4 of 

* Obfervations on Lire Stock» by Gkorg£ Gulls y, 
p. 125, 126. 
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<>f their neighbours in England, has intror 
duced the new breed of iheep, whofe pro- 
penfity to fetten has made them fo much 
fought after. On the banks of the Tweed, 
in particular, fuch fiocks are to be found. 
•But there are few parts of that country 
where the lower Orders habitually live on 
animal food. Morpeth is accordingly the 
market to which they are generally fent, 
becaufe, fays the intelligent Author alrea- 
dy quoted, " the natives of Scotland havc 
^* not aß yet leamed to eat fat mutton, like 
" the pitmen and keeimen about New- 
f^ caftle." The truth is, the common peo- 
ple of that country do not poflefs wealth 
(ufHcient to enable them to confume ani- 
mal food, ptherwife it would not requirc 
much learning to give them a tafle for £at 
meat ; for whenever they do acquire the 
means of confuming a mixture of animal 
with vegetable food, the tafle for meat in 
-that flate at once difplays itfelf. The 
proof of this is, that Glafgow and Paifley, 
the only places in Scotland where the body 

of 
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of the people poflefs th$it degree of opiir 
}ence, are known to b^ the only markets fax 
very fat meajt ; that is, the markets where 
the deman4 for meat in that flate enfure« 
a fuperiority of price. 

Innumerable illuftrations might bc 
brought, unifonnly tending to fhew, that 
the diflribution of property detennining 
the nature of demand^ alone regulates and 
decldes jthe Channels in which the induftry 
of every fpciety exerts itfelf. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is not a more powerfdl method of 
bringlng home thi^ great and leading truth 
to the conception of eyery man, than by 
taking a general yiew of |;he flate in which 
property has exifled in France and Great 
Britain, the twp countries in Europe moft 
diftinguiflied for opulence and refinement ; 
and then contemplating the method in 
which the diflribution of their refpeÄive 
wealth has marked, diflingüiihedi and cha« 
raderized; the induflry of botbthefe coun« 
tri^s. 
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• In Great Britam, as vre have älready ob- 
fcrved, ^realth is more generally difHifed 
than in atiy other country. Though tberc 
cxift Ibme gfeat and overgrown fbrmnes, 
they do not appear to have becn formed at 
the expence of entailing general poverty 
on the Community. The yeomen in (bme 
parts of the country, the farmers and ma- 
nufaöurers in all, when compared with 
thofe of any European nation, have always 
been diftinguiihed for the cafe and even the 
opulence which they enjoy *• 

In France, on the other band, the wealth 
©f the country for centuries was fliared out 
and confined amongft the Nobility . They 
had univerfally, too, the habits of facrificing 
the interefts of their daughters and younger 
fons to increafe the wealth, and perpetuate 
the power of their reprefentatives : — for 
the vi<aims of the femaie fex, Convents fiir- 
nifhed an afylum and retreat ; whilft Mona- 
fteries, Church-bencfices, and the Army, 

were 

• Lord Bacon's Hiftory of Henry VII. 
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vrere unifbrmly reforted to as meaiis oF 
providing for thc young«r fons. 

" France'' (fays a welMnformcd Author, 
who wrote in the middle of the laft <:entu- 
ry) " concentres in Veriailk« and Paris, as 
^* in a fingle point, all the powers which can 
" attrad mankind — to Court, on accoutit 
" of the greatnefs and honours, which can 
" be attained no where elfe, and which are 
" for none but thofe who live at it ^^-to Pa- 
" ris, in which are not only all the trea- 
" fures of the ftate, but where all thofe 
^* fubjedls of the ftate refide who are rieh, 
" either through the public or their own 
^* private revenue ; fo that all the weal- 
** thy have fixed their habitation in this 
** tovm, from a preference owing to the 
** neighbourhood of the Court *." It is 
to be obferved, too, that the privileges 
and exemptions from taxation enjoyed by 
the Nobility, greatly added to the effeds of 

the 

* Remarks on tbe Advants^es and Difiidvant^ges of 
France and Great Britain with refpedl to Comm^oe. 17541 
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the unequal divifion of property ; for by 
this meansy in proportion as the public 
debt and the expences of the Court increa- 
ied^ the ubequal diftribution of riches be- 
came more marked and perceptible ; whilft 
the efleds of this inequality appeared more 
forcibly from the extravagance of that No- 
bility in whofe hands the wealth of the 
country was concentrated : " That clafs, 
" who, in the fervice of the nation have al- 
" ways fpent the capital of their fortunes^ 
" and who, when they are ruined, give way 
" to anotber fet of the fame clafs, who m 
" like manner fpend their capital */' 

Indeed, in no country was there to bc 

found a portion fo confiderable of its riches 

fhared out in large fortunes amongft fb 

fmall a number, the expenditure of which 

uniformly and conilantly took place on the 

{ame fpot. 

" The 

• Cette Partie de la nation gut fert toupurt avee le cafital Je 
Jon hten^ gm quand eile eß rmnSe dqnnefa place a une auhre qui 
ftrwra avec fon capiial encore» Efprit de Loiz, Lir. xn. 
Chap* XX* 
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^' The opulent man, who lives on his 
" fortune, without any employment, con- 
'^ fumes by himfelf, by his menial Ter* 
^^ vants, by his parafites, the national pro« 
** dudions of the firft neceffity. So far 
" agriculture profits by his expenditure : 
*^ but his pride and efieminacy employ, to 
" provide him with lodging, with fumi- 
" ture, with clothing and equipage, the af- 
'' fiftance of all the arts that are natuia- 
".lized in France j it is, then, the men of 
" large fortune who fumifh the natural 
i^ aliment of French induftry */' 

In Paris, accordingly, (as, under fuch 
circumftances, our theory would lead us to 
exped), thofe who excelled as hair-dreflers, 
as tailors, as milliners, the moft expert 

hands 

* Le riebe tnßf ew/uMe far Im^menuy parfet vaUUfparfu . 
farafitee^ kt denries nationales de prenuere neeeßtS. Uagriad» 
ture proßte evidemment de nee dipenfet; lefi^U et la mxdejfe^ <m- 
fnmtentpowr le loger^ le meubler^ le v^tir, le voiturer, te/eeouri de 
totu lee arte naturoR/is en France; il eß done PaRment propre de 
Pindußrie Franptfe, Eph^merides du Citoyen, Tom. it 
1766. p. 133. 
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hsitid^ employed ia pamtiug cbioa or car- 
riftg^s/^nd in cuttin^ or i^ttlng diamondsy 
embröidefCf s öf clothes' and fiirniturei &c, 
roccivcd encouraganent c^täinly eqwal, if 
xiot fuperior, to thofeemployed jn tbe fame 
line in Loxidon'; whllil we ar« toM by Mr 
Arthur Yoitmg, that, from the inf(mna- 
tion he conid coVbtßt during bis refidence 
in difiennt parts of France, country la- 
boiar was 76 per eent. cheaper tbere than 
in £ngland ^. 

Tbis fufficiOTtly fhe¥^8, that the demand 
for country labour, in proportion to tbe 
number of labourers of tbis deicription, 
was' mach inferior to vhat it i$ in tbi$ 
country > and that tbe proportion betwixc 

tb^ 

^Country laboür being ^ 6 per Cent, cheaper in France 
than in England, it may be inferred, that all thofe clafTes 
that depcnd on labour, and are the moft numerous in fo- 
ciety, are 'j^ fer cent» lefs at their eafe, (if 1 may ufe the 
expreffion), woife fed, AVOrfe clothed, and worfe fupport- 
edy both in ficfcnefs and in health, than the fame dafles in 
England, notwithftanding the immenfe quantity of pre- 
cious metalsi and the impofing appearance of wcalth in 
France. 
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the demand for, and the number of,. thoie 
whofe profeilions are calcnlated to admim- 
fler to the defirea of the affluent, eren 
though their number wa» mach greateir, 
muft have been equal, nay, fuperifiTi. to 
what it is in England. 

But we know^ that when the ixitereil o£ 
men engages their attention to tbc forma- 
tioQ or naannfaöüre of any clafsof com- 
modities, the alertnefkand dexterity in fup- 
planting labour by capital, which pradice 
^enerates in any particular branch of manu- 
fadhire, uniformly lowers the price, at the 
fame time that it improves the quality, of 
tlie articies produced. — " For it is fo plain, 
** that evcry man profiteth in that he moil 
*^ intendetiv that it needeth not to be ftood 
" upon. It is enoügh to.point at it" *• 

Accordingly, to eftablifli the compara- 
tive fuperiority, excellence, and cheapneft, 
of all articies in France which pontribute 
to the fplendid decoration either of the 

perfons, 

* Bacon's Eilay^ p. 83. 
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perfonsy the tables, or the apartmeüts of 
men of fortune^ we need only appeal to 
thofe who have fefided there, and who have 
enjoyed the fociety of the people of that 
country. 

Even in England, no one can go into 
the drawing-rooms of the affluent, or at- 
tend St James's on a birth-day, without fee-* 
ing this fuperiority fufficiently di^Iayed, 
by the quantity of French manufadures ea:- 
hibited, notwithüanding the fevereft leg^l 
prohibitions, and thofe, too, enforced b^ 
the example of the Sovereign. 

On the other hand, to prove the faperiT 
ority which England diiplays in the neat^ 
nefs and cheapnefs of all thofe articles 
which adminifler to the comforts of life, 
and which are within the reach of thofe 
who poflefs merely a competency ; it is on- 
ly neceflary to call for the teflimony of any 
man who has even pafied through the two 
countries* The neatnefs of the höufes in 

and 
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änd around London, and the fplendour of 
the hoteis in Paris, have conftantly formed 
themes of remark to all travellers. 

Wbat is univerfally matter eVen of loofe 
obfervation among mankind, where intereft 
does not didate the fentimeüt, is generally 
true,and may almofl always with certaiftty 
be relied upon. Here, ho^^ver, it is unitecef- 
fary to truft roerely to füch a fource of in- 
formation. For thee0eds of the diftribution 
t)f wealth on the refpedive induftry of the 
''tvo countries, is no where more flrongly 
difplayed than in the documents and me<> 
morials which the negotiation for a com- 
paercial treaty called forth ; and as this 
was evidently an occurrence calculated to 
intereft the Government of both countries, 
in acquirlng the moft accurate knovledge 
of the fubjedl, they feem to furnifh a 
fotirce of information which may with 
confidence be depended upon. 

From thefe it would appear, that when 
Y the 
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üxe commercial treaty between France and 
England was adjuftedy in the year 1786, 
thofe who condu^ed it, as well as thofe 
who were confulted on the fubjeöl, uni- 
fbnnly conceived, that France had a deci- 
ded advantage in the manui&dure of every 
thing for which afBuence didates a defire ; 
and that England, on the contrary, ex* 
celled in the fonnation of all thofe ar* 
dcles which adminifter to the comfort of 
foch as enjoy but a moderate degree of 
wealth *. 

r' 

In 



* See ArpBtsDix, No« XIII. containing extraäs from 
various papers and memorials, written at the tixDe of tbe 
commercial treaty with France, 1786. 

From thefe, it appears, 

1. That, in the article ef cloth, the fine cloth» of Fnnce 
were preiferable to the fine cloths of England ; whilil, oa 
the other hand, it was conceived, that the lower-priced 
cloths of England could meet with no competitiön either 
for qnality or cheapnefs. 

2. /That» though France had a moft decided faperioritf 
ia the maaufadnre of rieb filks, England was fuppo- 
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In reality, the diftributlon of wealth not 
only regulates and direds the Channels in 
vrhich the induftry of every fociety is em- 
barked^ in fuch a manner as to decide upon 
the nature, condition and quality, of what 
is produced, but even in a great degree 
detennines the progrefs of population 
throughout the world. 

Y2 If 

fed to have the advantage in xnaking of ribt>on$, fiuffs 
mized with ülk» &c. &c. 

3. That, in the artide of Ibens, the fuperiority that 
iP^ance enjoyed was folelj confined to the cambrics and 
finer forts 

4* That, in articles of millinery, and things for the per« 
fonal decorations of the hixurious, Fxance hmd an nndouht« 
ed pre^eminence. 

5. That, in the manufadure of glafs, the fuperiority of 
France in making of looking-glafles, was as decided as that 
of Ex^land in the formation of common glafs, and of ar^ 
ticles of cryftal for general iife. 

6. That the china of France enjoyed an undifputed fu- 
periority ; whilft the potteries and earthen wäre of Eng- 
land were conüdered as not to be rivaUed« 

7. That the fuperior tafte and ezceUence, as ^ell 
as the chcapnefs, of all. articles of jewellery and fiWer- 
finith work in France, was as decided as that of all arti- 
cles o{ common bardware, the maQiifafhure of England. 
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If it did not lead into a wider field than 
is confiftent with the objeä of our prefent 
inveftigation, it would be eafy to fliew, 
that as what a late ingenious author calls 
the pofitive check to population^ (which he 
points out as common to man^ with the reft 
of the animal and vegetable creation) , to wit, 
the want of nourifhment, in reality arifes 
from the deficiency of the objeds of man's 
defire, that is, of his wealth ; fo what he 
has called the preventive check to popu^ 
lation, and which he deems peculiar to 
man, is in every fociety, and in all its 
forms, univerfally to be traced home fo 
the diftribution of wealth *. 

Thus, 

♦ ** Tlie preventive check is peculiar to man, and arifes 
" from that diHindlve fuperiority in his reafoning facul- 
" ties, which enables him to calculate diftant confequen- 
*• ces. Plants and animals have apparently no doubts 
«* about the future fupport of thcir oiFspring. The checks 
'* to their indefinite increafe, therefore, are all pofitive. 
** But man cannot look around him, and fee the diftrefs 
•* wTiich frequently prelTes upon thofe who have large fa- 
•« milies ; he cannot contemplate his prefent pofleffions or 
** earnings, which he now nearly confumes himfelf. and 

** calcUate 
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Thus, as it is the labour of man, whe- 

ther performed with his hands or by capi- 

tal, employed in augmenting the quantity, 

or in improving the quality, of the pro- 

Y 3 dudlions 

•* calculate the aznount of each fhare, when, with very 
" little addition, they muft be divided, perhaps, among fe- 
«* ven or eight, wlthout feeling a doubt, whether, if he 
*< follow the bent of hi$ inclinations, he xnay be able to 
** fupport the offspring which he will probably bring tnto 
" the World. In a ftate of equality, if fuch can exift, this 
" would be the fimple queftion. In the prefent ftate of 
^* fociety other confiderations occur- Will he not lower 
*• his rank in life, and be obliged to give up, in great 
"H meafure, his former fociety ? Does any mode of ero- 
'« ployment prefent itfelf, by which he may reafonably 
" hope to maintain a family ? Will he not at any rate 
•* fubjedl himfelf to greater difficulties, and more fevere 
•* labour, than in his fingle ftate ? Will he not "be unable 
«* to tranfmit to his children the fame advantages of edo- 
" cation and improvement that he had himfelf pofleiied ? 
♦* Does he even feel fecure, that fhould he havc a large 
*« fainlly, his utmoft exertions can fave them from rags 
** and fqualid poverty, and their confequent degradation 
<< in the Community ? And may he not be reduced to 
** the grating neceffity of forfeiting his independenc^ and 
« of being obliged to the fparing band of charity for fup- 
« port ?" Effay on the Principles of Population, by J. R. 

MALtHUS« 
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dudions of nature; and in adapting diem 
for confumption^ that forms the means <^ 
increafing the ^ealth of mankind ; fo it is 
the diftribution of wealth, wfaich, dctenni- 
nmg the nature of demand^ regulates the 
diredion of labour, and diftributes it in 
luch a manner, as to caufe a variety in 
the produdions of induftry, conformable 
to the wants and defires to which the ha- 
bits created by the power of enjoyment 
give birth. 

For the diftribution of wealth not only 
decides on the charader of manufadurii^ 
induftry, but on the proportion betwiit 
the fliare of the labour of man which 
is direded towards increafing the quantity 
.and meliorating the quality of the pro- 
dudions of nature, and the fhare which is 
occupied in giving form to the mate- 
rials produced. When great inequality of 
fortune prevails, the demand for labour 
employed in giving forms adapted to the 
tafte of the luxurious and the rieh, encou- 

rages 
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TBjgts that fpecies of induftry ; whilft the 
extreme poverty of thoie who look for 
little ^beyond the neceßaries of life^ occai- 
fioning no increaie of demand for things of 
this clafs, afibrds little encouragement to 
labour employed iii augmenting the quaii- 
tity, and meliorating the quality» of the 
prodndions of nature^ and no inducement 
to Improv^aaent in that line of induftry. 

Nothing can more clearly illuilrate this 
poütion^ than a comparative view of the 
agriculture of France and England. The 
flouriihing ftate of agricultund labour in 
England^ has long been a general topic of 
admiration ; whilft we are told by the in- 
genious , Author of the articles ^ Fermtr 
and Grain^ in the Encyclopedu^j that in 
France, out of thirty-fix millions of acres 
under the plough, thirty millions are cul- 
tivated by tenantry who, are fo poor, that 
the landlord is obliged to fumifh labouring 
cattle and feed, and often even to advance 
Y 4 raoney, 
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money^ tili the firft hanreft, for paymcnt 
of the expenees of the farmcr's living, and 
of his farming inftniments ♦. 

On the principles here ftated, the caufes 
of deficieney in any particular Hne of in- 
duftry may in every country be eafily dif- 
covered, by an exaniination into the dir 
flribution of the property of its inhabt^ 
tants, and this appears to be all that 
is ufeful or neceflkry. Any attempt to ftate 
the precife diftribution of wealth which 
tends moft tp encourage the produöion of 
wealth, would be liable to the fame eriti- 
cifm that the Author of the Wealth of Na- 

tions 

* See AvFEMDix, No. XIV. containing, i, Defcriptions 
ntx^ed from the EpbimenJes de Cut^tu^ which give an 
idea of the fltuation of lands cnhivated by metoyers, under 
the culture pradtifed» as Quesnay fuppofes, on thirty niil- 
lions of acres of the arable land of France. 2. A ftate- 
ment of the annual expenditure on one farm, and of the 
annual produce of another, in the Carfe (^ Gowrie, ia 
ScotUnd ; to which is s^dded an account of the produftio^ 
of that diftridt. 

By contrafting thefe ftatements, the reader will fee how 
inuch the wealth of a nation depends on the diredion of it^ 
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tiooi Las 'made on that table or formula, 
which the oeconomifts prefented to tfae 
World as accurately difplaylng the order 
of expenditure moft advantageous for*a 
Community. Dt Smith has truly faid, 
that, as there are many regim^is under 
which the human body enjoys health^ fo 
a country may enjoy, to a certain degree, 
profperity under very diflferent circum- 
ftance^ *• 

In general, however, it may be obferved^ 
that great inequality of fortune^ by impo«- 
verifliing the lower orders, has every where 
been the principal impediment to the in- 
creafe öf public wealth. We know from 
experience, that no country of equal ex- 
tent ever enjoyed fo much wealth as what 
IS diffufed over this ifland. We have a 
right, therefore, to conclude, that the di- 
flribution of property has been more fa*- 
vourable to .the growth of wealth in thia 
than in any other country. In the begin- 
ping of the feventeenth Century, Lord Ba- 

CON,- 

♦ Wealth of Nations, vol. 11. p. 271. 410 edit. 
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ooK ,accoimting fbr the advantages obtaiaed 
bj the Englilh in their wars with France, 
afcribes thcm chiefly to the fupcrior eafc 
and opulence enjoyed hy the common peo- 
ple * ; and it certainly appean, that witk 
Üill greater confidence, the fuperiority of 

wealth 

* ^ Let ftates that aim at gteatne&t take lieed bow 

« their nobility and gentlemeA do maltiplj too fiaift : for 
<< that maketh the common fubjed grow to be a peafant 
** and a bafe fwain driven out of heart» and in eSeät 
*' bat a gentleman's labourer : even as you may fee tu 
^ copfiice-woods. If yt>a leare yonr ftadles too thick, yo« 
<< {hall never have clean underwood, but (hrabs and 
•* bufhes. So, in countries, if the gentlemen be too many, 
« the commons will be bafe : and you will bring it to 
•* that, that not the hundredth poll will be fit for a hei- 
« met ; efpecially as to the infantry, which is the nerve of 
« an army ; mnd fo there will be great population and 
«« little ftrength. This which I fpeak of has been n%. 
" where better feen, than by comparing of England and 
<* France : whereof England, though far lefs in territory 
<* and population, hath been^ nercrtfaelefs, an orer-match, 
** m regard the middle people of England make good 
*• foldiers, which the pcafants of France do not." Lord 
Bacom's Effays, p. 80. See alfo his Life of Hbhr.v VIl» 
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weaith vre enjoy may be afcribed to th? 
ikme cauüe« 



The wealth of mankind, it has been ob- 
fcrved *, can alone be increafed : — 

I. By Labour, whether perfonal, or per- 
formed by capital, employed in increafing 
the quantity, and meliorating the quality, 
of the objeds of his deüre ; that is, by agrt^ 
culture. 
»•• 

2* By Labour, whether perfonal or per- 
formed by capital, employed in giving 
form to^ and adapting commodities for, 
confumption ; that is, by manuja&uring in^ 
dußry. 

The fuperior ef&cacy of the application 
of capital, for the purpofe of executing eve- 
ry branch of labour, over the moft im«- 
proved manual dexterity, has alfo been 
explained ; and the degree in which the 

increafe 

* See page 278, 
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increafe of public wealth is dependent on 
this circumftance^ has been illuftrated and 
made manifefl ^. 

It becomes, therefore, of the greateft 
importance to remark, that though the 
Channels of expence of men of large and ex- 
tended fortunes, that inftil a deiire for arti- 
cles of tafle, are often as unbounded as the 
fanclful imaginalion of thofe who admini- 
fter to the fatisfaäion of their caprices 5 yet 
their habits cannot poffibly fuggeft expert- 
diture, for the purpofe of fupplanting la- 
bour they are never called on to perform. 
On the contrary, the habits of a man pof- 
fefled of fmall fortune, which adds to thofc 
comforts bis induftry enables him to ac- 
quire, naturally fuggefts the defire of fup- 
planting the labour he performs, whilft he 
finds, in his moderate wealth, means of 
executing that which benefits himfelf, and 
enriches the Community to which he be- 

longs. 

Th9 

• See page 28a, &c, 
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The defcription of Montesquieu of the 
Nobility of France, as living on their <:a- 
pital, might with jufticehave been extended 
to thofe frequenters of all Courts who are 
bom to inherit large fortunes ; for the real 
fource of increaiing wealth is alone to be 
found amongft farmer^, manufadturers, mer- 
chants, whofe habits open their eyes to 
fkrther meam of fupplanting the labour 
thej perform or fuperintend, and which 
their fmall, but increafing fortunes, enables 
them to execute, vrith benefit to their pri- 
vate, and with Hill greater advantage to 
the public fortune. 

Thus the diftribution of wealth not on- 
ly regulates and decides the Channels in 
which the induftry of every country is 
embarked, and of courfe the articles in the 
produdion of which it excels j but a pro- 
per diftribution of wealth infures the in- 
creafe of opulence, by fuftaining a regulär 
progreflive de a and in the hoine market, 
and ftill more effedlu^lly, by affording to 

thofe 
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tho{e whofe habits are likely to create a 
defire of fiipplanting labour^ the power of 
executing it *. 

Neither 

* Tbovgh we do not recoUe^any attenapt to fliew why 
the opulence of the lower Orders tends to accelerate the 
growth of national wealth» or any reafoning to pnove that 
it muft have that efied ; yet the fa^^ (as appears from , 
the foUowing extrads}» has not efcaped the obienration of 
Üi learned and ingenums. 

** The device of King Henry VII. (whereof I have fpo- 
** ken largely in the Hiftory of his Life), was profound 
** and admirable in making farms and houfes of hufban- 
** dry of a ftandard ; that is, maintained vrith fuch a pro* 
<• portion of land unto them, as may breed a fubjed to 
** liVe in convenient plenty, and no fervile condition : and 
«* to keep the plough in the hands of the owners, and not 
^* mere hirelings. And thus, indeed, you fhall attain te 
** ViaGiL*s charafter, which he gives to ancient Italy. 

*' Terra fofciu armis atque uhere gkid" 

Bacon's Eflays,^. 8i. 

** Above all things» good policy is to be ufed, that the 
^ ^ treafure and monies in a ftate be not gathered into few 
<< hands. For, otherwiie, a ftate xnay have ^ great ftock 
*^ and yet ftarve. j/ind money u Bke muck^ not good txce^ ii 
** bcjfread" Bacon's Effays, p. 39. 

^ Whether 
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Neither are thefe the only meahs by 
which a wife and fortunate diftribution of 
wealth tends to produce an increafe of the 
wealth of a country ; for when, in conie- 
quence of the mode in which wealth is di- 
ftributed, indnftry i& once embarked in the 
produdion and formation of particular 
commoditiesy and dexterity is acquired in 
preparing for the noiarket things for which 
the diftribution of the growing wealth of 
colonies and other countries create a de- 
fire } a new and increafing demand encou« 
rages and fuftains an exteniion of pro- 
dudion greater than the wealth or the 
wifeft diftribution of wealth in any coun- 
try, 

^* Whether a peopk can be called poor, when the com» 
** mOQ fort are well fed, dothed and lodged ^* Querift^ 
by the Biihop of Cloyne. 

Quand U commerce eß en feu de mainSf on voit fuelquei for^ 
hines proSgicufet eß beaucoup de ml/eres larfju* enßn tl eß plus 
etenJuy Popuknee eß gMrck^ let grandes fortume rares. 
*< When commerce is in few hands, one'fees fome verj 
«* Iflfge fortttnes in the midft of general porerty ; but when 
« it gets into a greater number of hands, we fee general 
<* opulence, and few large fortunes.^' Difcours de M. De 
J^OLTAttiE^ äfa rueptlm i PAcaderme Franfatfe» 
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try, ifolated and cut oHTfrom all commimi- 
catioos with others, could either authorife 
or maintain* 

For fkill in the means of fuppknting and 
performing labour by jcapital, Which habit 
creates, and the power of executing it by 
the poHefHon of capital, at all tlmes infures 
to countries prac^ifed in diilerent branches 
of induflry, means of fumifhing the com- 
modities for which growing opulence 
creates a defire, at a cheaper rate than 
they can be manufadured in a country 
where either the progrelfive increafe of 
wealth, or a fudden change in the diftribu«* 
tion of it, has given birth to new defires. 

It muft be obferved, too, that this new 
fource of demand, as it creates an augmen- 
tation of produdlion, and confequently of 
wealth, inflils into the inhabitants of the 
country, advanced in any peculiar linc of 
induftry, new delires, which in return 
create a demand for things that the cli- 

mate 
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mate or foil of the fociety rifing in opu- 
lence enables them exclufively to produce, 
as well as for things that the habits of iu- 
duftry, and the foil and climate of a focie- 
ty in which the diftribution of property is 
altered, enables them to produce, ofa better 
quality, and at a cheaper rate. 

• It is thus that commerce, though not a 
means of increafing wealth, muft be con- 
fidered as the caufe of increafed induftry ; 
for, by promoting an interchange of com- 
modities betwixt two countries, it becomes 
a moft powerful agent in extending the de- 
mand for the commodities of each, enrich* 
ing the one and the other, by exciting a 
qnantity of induftry that would otherwife 
have remained dopuant j but which, when 
thus brought into aftivity, augments the 
produäions of both* 

To the oeconomifts (who maintained 
that value in exchange is the bafis of all 
wealthy * that the iacreafe of price is the 

Z increafe 
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increafe of wealth, and that the riches of a 
country augment in proportion as the 
ejchangeable value of its commodities in- 
creafes, *) commerce ought to have ap- 
peared a direä means of increafing wealth. 
A demand, on the part of England, for two 
thoufand pounds worth of any particular 
French wine, as it muft alter the propor- 
tion betwixt the demand for, and the quan- 
tity of it, muft increafe the value of the 
whole of tliat fort of wine. In like manner, 
a demand on the part of France, for two 
thoufand pounds worth of Englifh cloth in 
retum, muft alter the proportion betwixt 
the demand for, and the quantity of it, in 
fuch a manner as to increafe the total va- 
lue of that commodity. 

It is impoffible, therefore, to difcem, 
how the oeconomifts, who regarded ex- 
changeable value as the bafis of wealth, 
ftiould not have confidered . commerce, 
which thus increafes the value of the com- 
modities 
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xnodities o£ both countries, as a means of 
increafing wealth. 

Yet this fed of philofophers, uniformly 
excluding from their view the effeö which 
increafe of demand mufl have in augment- 
ing the exchangeable value of the goods of 
all countrles, amongft which a commercial 
intercourfe exifts, and confining all their 
views of commerce to the mere aä of ex- 
change, have obftinately repeated through- 
out their writings, in forms innumerable, 
that commerce is only an exchange of equal 
value, for equal value *. 

If wealth, however, has been properly 
confidered, as confifting in the abundance 
of the objeäs of the defires of mankind ; 
if exchangeable value has been properly 
regarded alone as the means by which, in 
civilized fociety, mankind exprefs their pre- 
ference for the various produdtions of hu- 
man induftry, and thus regulate the chan- 

Z 2 nels 

• See Dialoguetfur le Commerce et für Us Travaux des Ar- 
ti/ansf by Que$nay. Printed in Phjipocraile* 
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nels in wkich it is embarked; commerce can<« 
not with confiftency be regarded as a dheßt 
means of pmducing, and of courfe it can- 
not be deemed a means of increafing wealth. 
It muft, however, appear, in a ftate pradi- 
fed in the various branches of labour, to be 
the great caufe of putting the means of in- 
creafing wealth into adion. 

It is from this circumftance that the 
wealth of a country, in thefe days when 
the commercial relations of nations ex- 
tend themfelves over the globe, no longer 
depends alone on the internal diftribution 
of its wealth j and that the progrefs of 
wealth is npw accelerated or retarded, 
in Proportion as the diflribution of the 
growing wealth pf rifing countries, or 
changes in the diftribution of wealth in 
focieties that have been long eftablifhed, 
give birth to a great or fmall demand for 
the commodities in the produdion of 
yrhich, in confequence of the internal ar- 

rangemen^ 
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rangement of its own weälth, si countsy has 
been long pradifed.» 

It is only lieceflary to view the tiature of 
the Britifli manufedures for which Ame- 
rica funiifhes a demand, to be convinced, 
that the encpuragement to Britifh induftry, 
afTorded by demand from the United States, 
muft have been comparatively fmall in- 
deedy had that country been univerfally 
cultivated by flaves, and parcelled out into 
eftates produdive of large incomes, fuch äs 
our Weil India colonies exhibit. On the 
other band, the advantages that French in- 
duftry would have derived from fuch an 
arrangement of American property , are at 
once fuggefted, by reforting to the draw- 
ing-roomsy viewing the clothing, and con- 
fidering the expenditure, cven of the Britifh 
Weil India planter. 

If, in the changes which have taken 
place in the diftribution of European pro- 
perty, we had perceiVed (inftcad of a ten- 
Z 3 dency 
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dency to break down properties, and ta 
emancipate from perfonalflavery, as well as 
from flavlfh tenures) a gradual accumula- 
tion of wealth into large mafles, and a 
greater proportion of the lower orders re- 
duced into a ftate of pcrfed flavery ; the 
encouragement BritijQi induflry would have 
derived from £ur(q)ean demand, muft have 
been very difierent from what has been ex- 
periencedy even under all the turbulent 
events that have diflinguifhed modeni 
times. 

. This view of the circumilances on which 
the progreflive wealth of European nations 
at prefent depends, muil afibrd matter of 
great confolation to every man who is 
leriouily concemed for the profpcrity and 
aggrandifement of the Britifh Empire. 

For, if it could be allowed to enjoy peace 
and tranquillity, there nerer was a period 
in which the property. of mankind feemed 
almoft univcrlally to be getting into an ar- 

rangement 
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rangement that infufed a fimilar extenfion 
of demand for the produce of the»peculiar 
fpecies of induftry in which any onc coun- 
try by pradice excelled. 

And this flattering profpeß, however 
much it may excite the envy of other Eu* 
ropean nations, cannot, with reafon or with 
impunity, induce them to abftain from, or 
throw itnpediments in the way o^ com- 
mercial communication with us. ' 

For, ontheprinciples here ftated, it is ob- 
vious that commerce cannot exift betwixt 
any two countries, without equally exciting 
the induftry of both* No means can be 
devifed of int er changing commodhies that 
will exclufivcly encourage the induftry of 
any one of the parties concemed ; and the 
foolifh objeäions to commercial communi- 
cation^ that ignorant jealoufy fuggefts, muft 
ever retard the progrefs of the induftry of 
a country that makes them, as effedhially 
Z4 as 
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as that of the countryp agalnft the increafe 
of whofe induftry they are leveUed. 

Great Britain cannot exclude the laces 
and cambrics of France, without obliging 
the confumers of thofe articles, through- 
out the Britifh diminions, (in confequence 
of the neceflary rife of price), to appropri« 
ate more goods to the purchafe of theie 
commodities ; lefs muft of courfe remain 
for the acquifition of other things in the 
home market. Further, fuch a prohibition 
neceflarily abflrafb a demand, tö the amount 
of the value of the lace and cambric, from 
thofe commodities, in the manufadure of 
which, pradice has given England peculiar 
dexterity, which France mufl have defired 
in retum ; for no degree of freedom in 
commercial communication can ever con- 
vey goods from one country to another, 
without an equivalent« 

France, on the other band, cannot ex- 
clude the hardware of Birmingham, or 

the 
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the cloth of Leeds, without maklnig the na« 
tive$ of that country approj^nate more 
coounodities to the purchafe of hardwarc 
and coarfe cloth. This of neceiHty ah- 
ftrads a portion of what would be employ- 
ed m acquiring other objeAs of internal 
induftry ; befides which, a demand to the 
amount of the value of the hardware and 
cloth, mufl^ by this naeans, be withdrawn 
from the acquifition of articles of Frencb 
growth and manufadure, which England 
would require in retum *. 

Impediments^ 

* The damour xnade in France againft the Coznxner* 
cial Treaty in 1787» muft have been ezcited by the indu- 
ftry of a few interefted individuals ; for it is impoflible that 
that country fhould not have derived equal benefit with 
England from the intercourfe« 

The foUowing eztradt, from the feventh mhuire of Y/U 
BoYKTET> diredtor of commerce in the years 1787 and 
1788, fhews the amazing increafe of demand for wines 
that took place immediately after the Treaty of Com- 
merce. 

Lei Stats qu*mi a de lafirtU Jet vini de BourJeaux paur 
VAngUterre et VIrelaniej dani letfix fremers mois de eeUe anaee, 
portcnf detvc mlkfeft eent (wquante tonneaux de wn, 

Ceux 
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Impediments, therefore, to commercial 
communication, muft ever retard the grow- 
ing opulence of mankind, as much by dif^ 
cotiraging the induftry of the country 
-whofe foUy occafions them, as by any ef- 
feä they caa hare on the induftry of the 
country they are meant to injure. The 
quibbling policy of commercial negotiators, 
whö falfely and ignorantly pride themfelves 
on taking advantage of each other, ought 

alone 

Ceux desjix demters nuns de Pannie 1786, portent milk cmq 
Cent quaSre-vtngt'trou tonneaux% 

II en rSfulteroit une augmentation de/ortie dam lesßx prenuers 
mois de cette annSef de milU cent foixante fepi tonneaux de vin df 
BourdeoMx, 

** The account of wines ezported from Bourdeauz to 
«• England and Ireland» in the firft fix months of this year, 
*^ (tates it to amount to two thoufand feven hundred and 
*« fifty hogfheads. 

*• In the laft fix months of the year 1786, therc appear 
'* to have been only one thoufand five hnndred and eigh- 
•* ty-three hogfheads exported. 

*• It foUows» then, that in the firft fix months of this year, 
*' there has been an increafed exportation to the amount 
'* of one thoufand one hundred and fixty-feven hog(heads 
" of darct.*» 
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alone to create the contempe k merks^; 
for human ingenuity cannot contrive a. 
means of conduö^ing the commercial rela>- 
tions betwixt any two countries, that doc6 
not alike promote the pröfperity of both» 

If, In delineating the means and tbs 
caufes of the progrefliTe increafe of M^eahtk, 
we have been fortmiate cnough to imprefc 
convidion, it will foUow : — 

That itmn owes hii wealth, of theraccnt- 
muhtion of the objeds of his defiie, vhich 
he alone of all animals: poüefles, to the 
power of diredting bis labour to the incr^r 
fing of the quantity, or the meliorating.pf 
the quality, of the produöions of nature ; 
and to the power of fupplanting and per- 
forming labour by capitalj— facultics pe- 
culiar to, and charaderiftic of, the human 
fpecies; — 

That though land^ labour, and capital, 
may be regarded as the fources of ^wealtk, 

the 
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the wealdi of mankind k alone increa&d 
i>y labour, whether peiformed by the band 
of man or by capital, employed in increa- 
fing the quantity^an^l meliorating the qua- 
llty, of the produdions of nature ; and by 
labour, whether manual or perfonned by 
capital, employed in giving form to, and 
adapting raw materials for conTmnp* 
tiwi: — 

That the diredtion which labour in eve- 
ry coimtry takes, andof courfe the Chan- 
nels of induftry in which it excels, — ^nay, 
the extent to which the exertions of its 
induftry^ and even its population, can be 
puihed, depend upon the diftribution of its 
wealth: — 

That when once the peculiar charader 
x>f the induftry öf a country is, by this 
means^ fixed and decided, the progrefs of 
its opulence is accelerated or retarded in 
Proportion, as the diftribution of wealth in 
other countries creaies a demand for the 

articles 
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articles^ in the produdion of which it ex- 
cels : — And, laftly ; — 

That all impediments thrown in thc 
way of commercial communication, ob- 
ftrud: the increafe of wealth, as much by 
difcouraging the induftry of the country 
which gives rife to them, as by their efFeds 
on the induftry of the country thcy arc 
Tneant to injure. 
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No. I. (Page 50). 

« 

" XL faut diftinguer Ics hiens d'avec les ricbef- 
fes. Ceux-lä orit une valeur ufuelle, et n'ont 
point de valeur y6nale. Celles-ci ont tinc va- 
*leur ufuelle et une valeur vdnale. H ne fuffit 
pas ä une tiation d'avoir des hiens. II faut 
qu'elle tende ä fe procurer de grandes ricbeffes^ 
pour fubvenir par le commerce ä tous les befoind 
^ifKrens des membres dont eile eft compoÄe,'' 
Phyßocratie^-g.cyLViV}» . . 



\a No.n. 
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No. II. (Page 114). 

The iyftem whichregards commcrccas the folc 
fource of wealth, was long maintained by moft 
of the eminent men who treated on commercial 
fubjeds ; as the following esitrads (to which ma- 
ny others might be added) fofficiently fhew. 

<< It 18 a general opinion, that the trade of 
£os^94 wa$ never greatec, aod it Buay be truc, 
that if It be fb, yet it will not abfolut^y con* 
clude, that ^be ki^gdpm ^tbincreafe in riches; 
for the trfide may be very abundant. and yet by 
coüf^rnptioa^pd imporUnce of mojre th^ is ex- 
pe^edy tljke ftock may wafite« 

*' Tb^ balsmce wi^uld b^ ^ tme folation of the 
queilion, if it dould be rightly had : but by rea- 
fon it muft be made up by a medium of the 
books of rates, it will be very uncertain. 

<^ Therefore we muft feek another rule that is 

more 
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more £;nfible, upon which we may all judge^ 
and that may be by thc plenty or (carcity of 
money ; for it is a true rule, if money increafe, 
the kingdom doth gain by trade ; if it be fcarce, 
it lofcth.*' — Sic Thomas Rox^s Speech in Par- 
liament, 1640. 

•* Those trades may be efteemed good, whicb 
confume our produdis and manufaftures» upon 
which the value of our land and employment of 
the poor depends ; that increafe our feamen and 
navigation» upon which our ftrength depends ; 
that rop{dy US with fuch commodities as we ab- 
folutely want for carrying on our trade, or for 
our fafety, or carry out more than bring in» up* 
on which the iacreafe of ricfaes depends. 

*' On the contrary» thofe that import more 
than they export, or bring us in goods perfedly 
manufaäuredy or any fort of goods that hinder 
the expence of our own, or that carry our tvool 
or cyher materials» to enable foreign nations to 
make manufadhires, to be fpent in the room of 
our own ; or bring in commodities that are not 
of neceflary ufe, but tend to increafe idlenels 
and luxurious expences ; or are carried on by fo- 
A a 3 reign 
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reign bottoms, or fadors or merchants that atc 
foreigners, (not fo advantageous as when carried 
on by our own ihips and people) ; or trades car- 
ried on by the exportation of coin or buUion. 
Such heads as thefe may ferve as a touchftone 
for the examination of trades.^^ — A Difcourfe of 
Coin, Trade, and Paper Credit, p. 58. 1697. 

*' Although a kingdom may be enriched by 
gifts received, or by purchafe taken from fome 
other nations, .yet thefe are things uncertaio, 
and of fmall confideration when they bappen. 
The ordinary means, therefore, to increafe our 
wealth and treafure is by foreign trade, wherein 
we rauft ever obfcrve this rule, to feil more to 
ftrangers yearly than we confume of theirs in 
value. For fuppofe that when this kingdom is 
plentifuUy ferved witb the cloth, lead, tin, iron, 
fiih, and other native commodities, we do year- 
ly export the overplus to foreign countries, to 
the value of twenty-two . hundred thoufand 
pounds ; by which means we are enabied be- 
yond the feas to buy and bring in foreign wäres 
for our ufe and confumption, to the value of 
twenty hundred thoufand pounds. By this 
Order duly kept in our trading, we may reft af- 

fured. 
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fured, that the kingdom {hall be enriched year« 
iy two hundred thoufand poimds, which muft be 
brought to US in fo much treafure ; bepaufe that 
part of our (lock which is not returned to us in 
wares, muft neccflarily be brought home in trea- 
fure/' — England's Treafure by Foreign Trade, 
by Thomas Mün, p.7. 

•' That the greatnefs of this kingdom de- 
pends upon foreign trade, is acknowledged» and 
therefore the intereft of Irade not unbecoming 
perfons of the higheft rank ; and of this ftudy,, 
as well as others, it may be faid, there is an in- 
finity in it ; none, though of the largeft intellefts 
and experience, being able to fathom its utmoft 
depth. 

** Among other things relating to trade, there 
has been much difcourfe of the balance of trade; 
the right underftanding whereof may be of fin- 
gular ufe, and ferve as a compafs to fteer by, in 
the contemplation and propagation of trade for 
public advantage. 

" The balance of trade is commonly under- 
ftood two ways : 

Aas «I. Gene- 
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'* I. Generally,— fomething whereby it may 
be known whetber this kingdom gains or lofes 
by Foreign trade. 

*^ 2. Particularly^^-^bmething whereby we may 
know by what trades this kingdom gains, and 
by what trades it lofes. 

" For the firft of tbefc : 

^ It is the moft geaeral received opinion, and 
tbat not ill-grounded» tbaC this balance is to be 
taken by a AxiGt fcnitiny of what proportion the 
valoe of the. commodities exported out of this 
kingdom bear to tbofe imported ; and if the ex- 
ports exceed the imports, it is concluded the na^ 
tion gets by the general courfe of its trade ; it 
being fuppofed that the overplus is imported in 
buUion, and fo ^dds to the treafure of the kiogi 
dom^gold and filver being taken for the meafure 
and ftandard of riches*'*— A Difcourfe of Trad^ 
by Sir Josiah Chju)« p. 163 & 164. 

" If we export any value of our manufadures 
for the confumption of a foreign nation, and 

Import thence no goods at all for our own con- 

fumption. 
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fumption, it is certain^ the whole price of our 

own manufa£hires exported inuft be paid to u» 
in money, and that all tbe money paid to us is 
our clear gain. 

** The meichanty perhaps» does not get 20 per 
Cent, by the goods he fends abroad ; yet if he felis 
bis goods fov the rery price he paid fpr them» aod 
brings back tbe wbolo price in money, and not 
in goodsy to bis native country, ihe merchantt in 
tbis cafe» gets nothing, btirbis cöimtry geta clear 
the whole value of the goods.''-— The Brittfh 
Merchant, p. 23* 

** Ir WC have at any time importcd from France, 
(fbr our own confamption), m greater Talue of 
goods and merchandire« than we expMted fof 
the confumption of that cöumiy, it is certain^ 
that one way or other, we paid the balaace m 
money ; and whether we paid tbis by ^zporting 
bultion out of England^ er by drawing buUion 
from other nations indebted to us, into« Frante, 
the cafe is the very fame, that whole btlance 
was fo much lofs to tbis kingdom ; fo much we 
ioay be faid to have loft by our French com- 
merce." — ^The firitifii Merchant, p. 34. 

Aa4 N0.III. 
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No. III. (Page 202). 

^ " Noü$ entendons par pßpiers de cridit^ toutc 
crSancCf ou Obligation ; en un mot, tpute ftipula- 
tion par öctit entte un döbiteur et un criancier 
DU porteur de cr^ance^ qui oblige celui4ä 4 
payer, et autorife cdui-ci ä exiger une valeur» 
et qui pouvant £tre c6d6e et tranfport^e, devient 
un moyen de tranfporter la propri^td, de ces 
yaleurs, d*un poflefleur ä unlautre poflefleur, 
fans tranfporter les valeurs en nature. 

^* Qn voit que cette d6finition convient k tous 
les papiersy billets, aötions des banques ; au;c 
cröances qui nprefentent des valeurs emprun- 
töes par les gouvernemens^ ou des Fonds d^entre- 
prifes de commerce, de finance, &c, et enfin» 
aux cr6ances mSmes de particulier ä particulier ; 
telles que les lettres de cbange^ promejes^ billets 
ä ordre,'' &c. 

No. XV. 
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No. IV. (Page 239). 

COMPOTATION OF INCOME BY MR PITT. 
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Deduktion lor 
part undcr L. 60, 
wUch will pay 






AüBual Income. 


aothu>g.aiidpait Taxable Incomc. 
under L. aoo, | 






which will pay 








anavcrage^ 




Landlorda rents. 


£• 


£' 


£^ 


40»ooo,oop culti- 








vated acresy efti- 








mated at 1 2 s. 6 d. 








per acre, - 


25,000,000 


r 5>ooo,ooo 


20,000,000 


Tenants rents at-^ths. 


19,000,000 


\ 13,000,000 


6,000,000 


Tithes, ... 


5,Q00,000 


^, 1,000,000 


4,000,000 


Mines, navigation and' 








timber, - 


3,000,000 


. . * 


3,000,000 


Houfes, 


6,000,000 


f 1,000,000 


. 5,000,000 


Rents on inhabited 








houfes, 4,500,000, 








Profeflions,. - 


2,000,000 




2,000,000 


Scotland^thof Eng- 






• 


land, 


5,000,000 




5,000,000 


Inconie from profef- 
fions beyond fea, - 








5,000,000 




5,000,000 


Intereft on funds, af* 








ter dedufting fums 








iübed to Commif- 




. 




fioners as ünking 
fimd, and intereft 












* 


of capital redeem- 








ed, . 


15,000,000 


•f 3,000,000 


1 2,000,000 


Profit on Foreign 








trade, fuppofed 15 








per centum on 








L. 80,000,000 ca- 








pital infured, - 


12,000,000 




12,000,000 


Ditto, home trade, 






* 


at 15 per cent. - 


18,000,000 - 


• 


28,000,000 


Other trade, 

< 


J o,ooo,coo 




102,000,^00 



See appendiz No. 4. to the fubftance of a fpeech by Lord Auck- 
X.AMD, printed by authority, 1799. To the fame purport, fee appen- 
dix, No. 7. of Mr Rose's Examination, &c. 
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No, V. (Page 244). 

1tb< Te/iamene p/M. Fortuna RicarBj i^c. trak^ 
ßatedfrom tbe Frencb hy Dr PjtjcE. 

" In the namc of God, I Fortune' Ricard, 
teaclier of at ithmetic at D-—^ invoking the 
Hoijr Virgin, and St Fortune my patron» do 
xnake this my laft-will as foUows : 

t" The executors, who havc canfed this will 
*' to be printed, in Order to fulfil the intentions 
^' of the läte M. Fortune^ Ricarp, do not tkink 
** it necefiary topublifh thofe particular bequefts 
" which concern only hi$ own family. After 
'* having difpofed of his patrimony among them 
^ with wifdom, he proceeds in the foUo^ing 
^ manner :"] 

•' It remains fbr me now to declare my inten- 
tion» with regard to the promifc of 500 livrcs, 
(L. a^ : 4 : 6), fubfcribed on roy bchalf by M, P. 

banker 
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banker of this town. This fum proceeded original*« 
ly from a prefent wbicb was made me by Pkosper 
Ricard, my much bonoured grandfatber, wben I 
entered the eigbtb year of my age. At tbat age 
he bad taugbt me tbe principles of writing and 
caiculation* After baving fhewn me, tbat a ca« 
pital, witb its accumulating intereft at 5 per 
Cent., would amount, at tbe end of one bundred 
years, to more tban one bundred and tblrty-one 
times tbe original fum ; and feeing tbat I liften* 
ed to tbis leöture witb tbe greateft attention, be 
took 24 livres out of bis pocket, and addrefied 
me witb an entbufiafm wbicb is ftill prefent to 
my mind* " My cbild» (faid be), remembcr, 
" while thott liveft, tbat witb oeconomy and cal-* 
•< culation nothing is impoifible for man. Here 
^ are 24 livres, which I give tbee« Take tbem 
^' to a mercbant in our neighbourhood, wbo will 
'' place tbem in trade out of regard to me« Eve- 
'' ry year tbou (halt add tbe intereft to tbe prin- 
'* cipal. At tby deatb, tbou (halt emplqy tbe 
*' produce in good works for tbe repofe of tby 
/* foul and my own." I have executed tbis Or- 
der witb fidelity ; and in tbe covrfe of my Ufe, I 
have planned many proje^s for employing tbis 
money« Havinjj^ reacbcd tbe feventy-firft yeat 

of 
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pf mj age, it amounts to 500 livres ; but as I 
muft, fome time or other, fet bounds to myfelf, 
I now defire that it may be divided into five 
portionSy of 100 livres each, to which the inte- 
refts (hall be aunually added, and the accumula* 
ted fums fhall be fucceifivejy applied to the fol- 
lowing ufes : 

'' I. In a hundred years, the firft fum of 100 
livres will amount to more than 13,100 livres, 
(L. 5822). From this fum, a prize of 4000 
livres fhall be given for the beft theological dif- 
fertation, to prove the lawfulnefs of putting out 
money to interefl. Three medals, of 600 livres 
eäch, fhall alfo be given for the three diflerta- 
tions which fhall be adjudged the next in meric 
to the prize dilTertation. The remainder of the 
J3,ioo livres fhall be expended in printing the 
prize diflertation, and extradls from the others. 
Copies of thefe fhall be fent, gratis, to all the 
bifhops, clergy, and confefTors of the kingdom. 
I had intended to have fent them alfo into fo- 
reign countries ; but I obferve, that all the uni- 
yerfities of the Ghriflian vvorld, excepting thofe 
pf France^ have folemnly recognifed the lawful-- 
pefs of putting money to interefl, and that it 

continues 
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oontinues neceflary only in this kingdom, to ex- 
piain a queftion in morals, fo interefting to the 
welfare of the ftate. 

" 2. After two hundred years, a fecond fum of 
100 livres, amounting, with its accumulated in- 
tereft, to more than 1,700,000 livres (L*756,5oo), 
Ihall be employed in eftablifliing a perpetual 
fund^ for fourfcore prizes, of 1000 livres each, 
to be diftributed annually by the difierent aca» 
demies of the kingdom, as foUows : Fifteen prizes 
for the moft diftinguifhed virtuous adions ; fif- 
teen for works of fcience and literature ; ten for 
folutions of queftions in arithmetic and calcula- 
tion ; ten for fach new proceiTes in agriculture 
as (hall produce the beft crops ; ten for mafter* 
pieces in the fine arts ; and ten to encourage 
raccs and other exercifes, proper to difplay the 
force and agility of the body, and to reftore 
amongft us a tafte for the gymnafium, which 
was in fach great efteem among the Greeks, and 
which formerly made fo many heroes. 

" 3. After three hundred years, from another 
fum of 100 livres, increafed in that time to 
more than tvvo hundred and twenty-fix millions, 

(L. 10,057,000), 
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(L. xO|057,ooo)» there (hall be appropriated 
196 millioos, towards eftablifiiing, in the moft 
confiderable plabes in France» five himdred pa«* 
triotic bankSy for lending money without inte- 
reft ; the largeft of which ihall have a fund of , 
ten miUioiis of livres, and the fmaUeft a fund of 
xoo^ooo livres. Tbcfe banks ihall be managed 
by a committee of the moft upright Citizens in 
each place» and the money fliall be employed in 
loans» to fnccour the unfertunate» or advanced 
toarards proqpiating agriculture» trade, and indu- 
ftry. The remaining thirty millions fliall be ex« 
pended in founding twelve moÜeums, in the ci« 
ties of Paris, Lyons» Ronen» Bourdeanx, Keanes» 
Lifle» Nancy» Tours» Dijon» Thouloufe» Aix» and 
Grenoble^ Each of thefe mufeums fliall be pla* 
ced at the moft agreeable end of the city. Five 
httndred thoufand liyres fliall be expended upon 
each building» and in the purchafe of grounds 
which fliall belong to them» and be laid out into 
botanical and fruit gardens, and alfo into kit* 
chen gardens, and extenfire walks» To each 
mufeum fliall be annexed an income of 100,000 
livres ; and there fliall be lodged and boarded in 
it forty literary men, and artifts of fuperior me* 
rit» who» at the time of meals» fliall bedivided 

into 
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into fiiur tables, that their repafts may be chear- 
ful, without being too noify. Each mufeum 
fhall be provided with fix fecretaries, a de- 
figner and engraver, and four carriages. There 
^aU.be alfo a hall for concerts, a theatre, a che^ 
mical laboratory, a cabinet of natural hiflory,' 
a hall for cxperimental philofopby, and a grand 
gallery for a commoti library. A hundred thou- 
fand livres fhall be expended ona feparate libra^ 
ry fbr each of thefe eftablMhments. The fame 
fum fhall be employed m praviding them with 
feparate cabinets of natural hiftory, and with 
phUofopbical inftrmnenta. And zo^ooo livres 
ihaU be referved anauaUy, fbr keeping up and 
incxeafing tbtfe cabinets and phibfophical in- 
ftramenta. 

'^ The libraries *fhall always be open to the 
public« Twi^nty members of the mufeum fhall 
be engaged in, giving public and gratuitous' 
conrfes. of le&ores upon the foreign languages, 
and upon all the arts a*d fciences« The other 
tweoty fhall be eogaged in fuch other employ- 
ments as may be moft ufeful. No one fhall be 
admitted a member^ tili he has prevloully given 
proof, not of hts rank, defcent, or nebility^ but 

of 
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of hid morals, and of his never faaving diihononr- 
cd his pen» bj.writing againft religioD and go- 
vernmenty or by facrificing any member of die 
Community. On being admitted^ he fhall make 
oath, '* That he . will prefer virtue^ truth, an^ 
** his country, to every thing ; . and the general 
<< good of literature to his own fame." The 
works of the members of the mufeum fhall be 
printed ät the expeoce of the eftablUhmenty and 
when thofe expences are reimburfed, the prafits 
(hall belong to to the authors. • 

^' 4. After foor.hundred years, the' fourth fum 
of 100 livreSt- antiounting, with intereft» to near 
30,000 millions» (L. i,330,ooo»ooo), ihall be em- 
ployed in building one hmidred towns, eacbcon« 
taining one hundred and fifty thoufand foul$, 
in* the moft agreeable fituatioas which canbe 
found in France* The means of peopling thefe 
towns^ of gOYeming and making them flourifh, 
are explained in a memorial annexed to tbis 
will. In a ihort time^there. will refult from 
bence an addition of fifteed mtllions of inhabi- 
tants to the l^ngdqm, and its confumptioa will 
be doubled ;. for which fervice I hope the oeco- 
nomifts will think themfelve^ obliged to me. 



*^ I am fehfible that all the fpecie in Europe 
is not equal to thefe 30,000 millions, atid that it 
will be impoflible to make proviiion in money 
for fach immenfe fums. For this reafon, I leave 
it to the dilfcretion of ttiy executors to cxchange 
caih at convenient feafons f6t landed and other 
real poflcfiions« The revenue arifing from thofe 
poiTeffions ihall eith^r be laid out in caih, or rea- 
lized by further puTchafes, fo that my bequefts 
may be fulfilled in their due time^ without any 
difficulty« 

** I am coävinced^ by the moft accaralll cal- 
culations, that my airrangexnents^ inftead of clog* 
ging, will give adivity to die circulation of fpe- 
cie. Laying out the money I hare ordered in 
the purchafe of eftates, will foon increafe their 
value i and when thefe accumulating riches ihall 
have fo produced their eSetä, as that there can 
no longer be found in France a landholder who 
will feil his eftate, purchafers muft be fought for 
among the neighbouring nations. 

^ 5. Finally, with regard to the laft fum of 

ZOO livres, amounting nearly, by the accumula- 

tion of five hundred years, to four millions of 

B b millions 
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millions of livres, (one hundred and feventj-fix 
thoufands of millions SterUng^), it ihall be dif* 
pofed of as foUows : 

" Six thoufand millions fliall be äppropriated 
towards paying the national debt of France, up« 
on condition tbat the Klngs^ our good Lords and 
Mafters, (hall be entreated to order the Comp- 
troUers General of the Finaoces to undergo in 
future an examinatbn in arithmetic before they 
enter upon their office. 

'^ Twdve thonfand millions (hall likewife be 
employed in paying the public debts of England^ 
It may be feen, that I reckon that both thofe na- 
tional debts will be doubled in this period-; not 
that I have any doubts of the talents.of certain 
minifters to increafe them much more ; but their 
Operations in this way are oppofed by an infini- 
ty of circumftanceSy wbich lead me to prefume, 
that thofe debts cannot be mope than doubled. 
fiefides, if they amount to a few thoufands of 
millions more, I dedare that it is my intention 
that they ihould be entirely paid oflF, ai^ that a 
projedl fb laudable (hould not rematn unexecu« 

ted for a trifle more or lefs« I heg tbat the Eng- 
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liih would not refufe this flight mark of the re- 
membrance of a man, who was indeed born a 
Frenchman, but who lincerely efteemed thcir 
nation, and always was a particular admtrer of 
that magnificeot work which Newton, thcir 
countryman, has entitled Univerfal Aritbmetic. 
I earneftly defire, that, as an acknowledgment 
,for this legacy, the £ngli(h nation will confent 
to call th&French their neigbbours^ and not their 
natural enmUs ; that they may be aflured that 
nature neyer mgde man an enemy to man ; and 
that national hatreds, commercial prohibitions, 
and, above all, wars^ conftantly producc a mon- 
jßrous error in calculations« But I dare not in 
this inftance require any thing. We muft hope 
for all we defire from Time ; and when we have 
the. happinefs of rcndering a fervice, we muft 
not deftroy its value, by annexing conditions to 
it which may encumber thofe whom we wilh to 
ferve. 

I. 

*• Thirty thoufand millions fhall be formed 

into a fuod, for producing an annual revenue of 

fifteen hundred millions, to be divided in times 

of peace among all the powers of Europe« In 

B b 2 timc 
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time of war, the fliare of the aggrcflfor or aggref- 
fors fhall be giyen to thofe who have been at- 
tacked unjuftly, in order to engage Sorereigns, 
if poffible» to refled a little before they com- 
mence unjull hoftilities* This revenue (hall be 
diftributed among the different nations in pro- 
portion to their population. Every ten years an 
exaft numeration fliall be taken, with a view to 
this diftribution, which (hall be made by a diet 
compofed of deputies from all the diflferent na- 
tions ; but I dire& that a larger proportion fhall 
be diftributed to thofe Sovereigns who fhall ap- 
ply for ity and appear to defire it with no other 
view than to encourage population among their 
fubjeds. 

** I leave to the wifdom of my executors the 
care of extending the benefits of this bequeft to 
the other' parts of the world ; and if, by this 
means, they Ihould hope to fucceed in extin* 
guifhing, throughout the world, the abfurd and 
barbarous rage of war, I wlllingly confent that 
they appropriate for this purpofe the further 
fum of one hundred thoufand millions. I 
wifh that fix thoufand millions roay be offered to 

his 
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bis Majefty, the King of France ; namely, a 
tfaoüfand miliions to fuperfede the ueceifity of 
lotterieSy a fort of tax impofed lipon wicked 
men, which infallibly renders tfaem a great deal 
more wicked ; a thoufand miliions to buy in ali 
ufelefs Offices, which are attended with the fad 
inconvenience, of perfuading many per&os that 
it is a fufficient difcharge of their duty to their 
<;ountry to occupy an ofSce without fundioni 
and that an honour may be derived from bear- 
ing a fenfelefs title ; a thoufand miliions to buy 
in Offices, which, on the contrary, are too im«- 
portant to be left expofed to the danger of ve-. 
nality ; a thoufand miliions iQ purchafe a do-^ 
main for bis Majefty, worthy of bis Crown, and 
fufficient fbr the expences of bis Court, fo that 
the nation may clearly perceive, that the taxes 
impofed upon them are applicable only to the 
expenditures of the State. The reipaining two 
thoufand miliions fh^l form a fund, whofe an- 
nual produce ihall be employed by hi« Majefty 
in penfions and gratuities. By th^fjs^means, if, 
fometimes, thofe favours fhould be conferred up«^ 
€n intriguing and undeferving perfons, the na- 
tion will bave no caufe to complain of the im- 
Bb3 proper 
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proper ufe of money, drawn from taxes and the 
labours of tbe hulbandinan. 

*^ I appoint a thoufand millions towards add- 
ing athoufand livres to the fetüed iiicome of all 
the clergy in the kingdom, and & bundred 
livres to tbat of tbeir vicars, upon condition 
that they no lönger demand'fees fbr faying maf- 
fes. I had alfo fome thöughts of propofing to 
them the fuppreffion of fees^for baptifmsy mar- 
riages and burials ; but I bave confidered tfaoie 
fundions to be 6f a civil as well äs religious na< 
tiKe, and tbät, on this accouht, the clergy may, 
without impropriety, be allowed to receive a 
pay, which is, in faft, more moderate than 
would be required by any other public officers 
in their places. Befides,' this pay perhaps ren- 
dcrs the Service more exadl, more fpecdy on 
their part, and lefs irkfome to the delicacy of 
fome of thofe who receive it. 

•' I appöint two thoufand millions ftowards 
form ing an income of ten livres a month to all 
the children which (hall be bojn in the king- * 
dorn, tili they are three years of age j and I dc- 

firc 
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iire this legacy to be increafed to thirty livres a 
montb to thofe children who fliall be nurfcd 
bj their own mothers, I do not except even thc 
cbildren of thc rieh ; on thc contrary, I invite 
rieh parents to aceept this donation without re* 
ludlanee, as an honorarj prize awarded to pa- 
ternity and the cares of maternal lovc. They 
may, if they pieafe, apply it to aös of charity 
«nd benevolence. 

*' I appoint four thoufand millions towards 
purchafing the walle lands of the kibgdom. 
Thefe Ihall be divided into five hundred thou* 
fand little farms or tenements, of four or five 
acres each, 00 which fliall be erefted as many 
commodious cottages. Thefe five hundred thou-* 
fand farms fliall be given as freeholds to an equal 
numb^r of marricd peafants, cho(en in each pa* 
fifll by a veftry compofed of ten of the moft 
aged inhabitants. The pofleflbrs of thefe free- 
böldsr fliall be obliged to maki them ^heir 
pflly reiidence^ to cultivate them with their owä 
hähds and thofe of their families, and to report 
cvery year the Tmprovements of them which 
tiiey^have made. .Thefief freeholds fliall be he- 
B b 4 reditary^ 
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ftditSLvy^ but only opon con4itiQn that they (hall 
pcither be divided, por any fwo pf them engrofr 
fed by qne perfpn. When a f|reeholder dies, 
withciit le^ying be))i(id him einher ^ife, cfaUr 
dren, brotbers, fifters, i^ephev^Si pr nije^fs, wbo 
have lived an^ l^bour^d with bim fyr tbre^ 
years prior to bis decseafe, tbe fr^bQld ihfdl bf 
declared vacant, and given änew^ by the veftry 
pf the parifh, to that peafant wbo iball apprar tQ 
deferve it bcft. 

f* I defire that two thoufand miliioos be lai4 
^t in purchafing all the manors of which there 
iball be fellers, and that the vafikls thereon be 
fbr ever afterwards exempted fcom all fenritude 
and fealty* 

f' Siz thoufand miUions (hall be employed in 
foundtng houfes of education in all the coantf]! 
parilhes, agteeable to the plan of tbe authorof % 
work, entitled Patriotic Views refpieAing. th^ 
Educatioti of the People. If» in executing thi% 
plan of a man of genius, and. an excellent citir 
2en, it ihould appear to want fbme little amendr. 
ments and alterations, Idired that they ihaU be 
adopted. : r' 

M 
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^< I appoiut twenty thoufand millions towardl 
erediog in tbe kingdom forty thoufand houfes of 
labour, or public workhoufes ; to each of whicU 
(hall be appropriated from ten thoufand to fifty 
thoufand livre$ annual income« £very man 
and woman (hall have a right to oßev thcmfelves 
at any tim^ to be maintained and employed in 
them« l .chopfe to.fay nothing of any other parr 
jticularB4fi-the government ai^d' mappgement of 
thefe houfesy hoptng that the ideas which begin 
to be formed concerning efiablifhments of this 
kind, will be \fßri^ßd b^fore the period fixed 
fqr thefe fhall arrive ; and that it will at lepgtb 
be univerfally acknowledged, that though it it 
dangerous apd fooUfh to give ^ms in money to 
% ftrong bcggar, yct that fociety h«is no right tQ 
deprive him of bis liberty, and infliä j>unifli-> 
inents upon him, while it does not hold out ta 
bim any other means of fubfiftencct or at le«ft 
pcint.out to bim a method of difcoveripg what 
fueans be is cap^b^e of ufing^, 

. ^* I entreat the managers of thefe public work^ 
^oufeSf.to give the greateft encouragement.,to 
flieh trades as can be performed by women» 

Thi5i 
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Tfais fes, fo dear to all fenfible ihinds, has been 
negleded or opphrefled by all our inftitntions. 
Sedu£tions of all kinds feem to confpire againft 
theit^'iirtue. NeceOity prectpitates them invo- 
iitntarily into an abyfs of tnfamy and mifery. 
The low price which is fet upon the labour of 
wocaen, is oat of -all proportion tothe iaferiori- 
ty of their bodily firength. Let the public 
work-hottfes fet the example of payiag them 
better. 

' ** There are in France many houfes of correc- 
tiüD» where the raifcohduä of women is fevere* 
ly imniihed, but wtiere, in reality, it is only fuf- 
pihätdf mere confinement having no tendency 
to eradicate vice. Why (hould there not be one 
eftabliihmenty where a young woman, conquer- 
td by temptation, and on the br ink of defpair; 
might prefeöt herfelf, and fay, " Vice oSers me 
<' gold ; I only afk for läboür and bread. lu 
*' compaffioi^ to my remorfe, affift and ftrengthen 
** mc. Open an afylum for me, where I may 
^ weep^without beiog feen, expiate thofe faults 
** which pnrfue and overwhelm me, and recover 
^ a (hadow of peace/* Such vin inftitation ex- 

ifts 
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«fts nd where, . I appoint, therefore, a thoufand 
millions towards eftablifhing one. 

" The fnares which arc laid by vice for wo- 
men without fortunes, would make fewer vic- 
tims if more af&ftance was given them. We 
have an infinity of eftabliihments for perfons in 
the higher ranksof life, which do honour to the 
gencrofity öf our forefathers. Why have we none 
for this purpofe ?* I deiire, therefore, that twd 
thoufand millions be employed in eftablifhing in 
the kingdom a hundred hofpitals, which Ihall be 
called Holpitals of Angels, There fliall be ad- 
mitted into each a hundred females, of the age 
of feven or eight years, and of the moft enga- 
ging forms. They fliall reccive the moft per- 
fekt education in regard to morals, ufeful know- 
ledge, and agreeable accotnpliihnients. At the 
age of eighteen they may quit the hofpital, in 
otder to be married, at which period they (hall 
each be paid a portion of forty thoufand livres. 
I mention this moderate fum, becaufe it is my 
yriOx that they be neither reproached for want 
of fortune, nor efpoufed from intereft. An an- 
uual income of two thoufand livres fhall be gi- 
ven 
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▼cn alfo to thcir parents^ # # # #. Except onc^ 
in the year^ at a folemn and fplendid proceffion, 
they fiiall ntrely appear in public, but (hall be 
conftantly employed in their afylum, in learning 
all that can render tbem one day excellent wiv^s 
and mothers, 

** In Order to fit tbem, in particular» for do* 
meflic ceconomy, I defire, that after they have 
been taught the moft accurate ideas of expences 
cf all kinds, queilions be propofed;to them from 
time to time, to which they fliall be obliged to 
give anfwers by word of mouth, and alfo in wri- 
ting ; as for example : ** If you bad fuch and 
** fuch an income, ander fuch and fuch circum<> 
'' fiances, how much would you appropriate to 
' " your table, your houfe-rent, your maintenance, 
** and the education of youf children ? How^ 
** many fcrvants would you kecp ? How much 
<< would you referye for ficknefs and unforefeen 
" expences ? How. much would yoü confecrate 
^* to the relief of the^unfortunate and the public 
<< good ? If your income depended either en* 
'' tirely or in part upon a tranfient ad van tage, 
*^ or a plape which w^s not aQured«to you, How 

" much 
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"xnuch would you expend annuallj? What 
,** fum would you referve for forminga capital ?'' 
&c. &c. Prizes publicly given to the bell an- 
fwers to queftions of this kind, would conftitute^ 
in my opinion, an exercife equally engaging, 
and more üfeful, than the little comedies and 
noveh with which young perfons in the higher 
ftations are generally entertained. 

** The honours conferred upon great men have 
Hlways appeared to me the moft effeftual means 
of produciog great men. I appoint, therefore, a 
thoufand millions towards ftriking medals, and 
placing in the halls of all towns, or in any other 
convenient places, ftatues and büfts in honoar of 
fuch great men as fiiall hereafter rife up. I de- 
iire further, that thefe honours be not paid them 
tili ten years after their deceafe, and that they 
be decreed and proportioned by a tribunal, com- 
pofed of fuch upright, enlightened, and worthy 
Citizens, as fhall be moft likely not to be dazzled 
by falfe virtues. It has been once reckoned, 
that founding hofpitals for the fick is one of the 
bell public fervices. For fome years, a convic- 
tiop has been gaining ground, that breathing the 

peftilentral 
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peftUenüal air of hofpitals doubles the danger of 
difeafesy and that on this, and other accounts, 
they probably deftroy roore lives than they favc, 
I delire, therefore, that ten thoufand millions be 
«employed in eftabltihing in each parifli of the 
Icingdom Houfes of Health, in which fhall be 
.maintained a phyfician, a furgeon, and a conve- 
nient number of iifters of charity and nurfes. 
Thefe houfes fhall fupply the iick gratis, in their 
owd houfes, with every afliflance in food and 
ffiedicine, and noae IhäU be taken to the Houfe 
of Health excepting thofe whom it fhall be im- 
poffible to affift at home. 

<< Ihave.hitherto only diredted the employ- 
ment of about two hundred thoufand millions. 
Theris remain flill near four millions of millions, 
the appropriation of which I leave to the difcre* 
tion of my executors. I wifh tbem to purchafe 
and pull down all fuch houfes as incommode the 
public way in all towns ; to multiply fquares, 
quays, fount^ns, gardens, &c. in order to give 
falubrity to the air of towns ; to empty ponds ; 
to clear heaths ; to deepen the beds of rivers, fo 
as to render them navigable, and to unite them 

by 
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by means of canals. In ä word» I wifh tbem to 
co-operate in every poffible method with nature» 
which feems to have defigned France to be th« 
moft delightful countrj uitder heaven. 

** I hope that all good Citizens will aflift my 
executors im the choice of fach ufeful eftablüh* 
ments as (hall yet remain to be formed* I call 
upon tbem to publifii tbe ideas with which pa^ 
trtotic zeal may infptte thero, fince now they are 
encouraged by the confoling certainty« that^ 
funds ftfr executing tfaem cannot be waating. 

** I name for executors my deareft and be& 
friends M. M. ......«•••• 

(Here the teftator names üx executors, who do 
not think proper at prefent to reveal themfelves^ 
and then goes on as follows :) 

" I heg of them to meet as often as the affairs 
of ray executorlhip fliall require. In cafe of an 
cqual divifion of opinions, thq oldeft (hall have 
the cafting vote, When one of them di^s, I de- 
fire the furvivors to fiU the vacancy, a$ foon as 
may be, with the moft honeft, zealoua, and dif- 

interefted 
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interefted citizeA of thcir acquaintänce» and tö 
procecd in this xnanner for ever« I bope that 
doring the firft jears of their execotorfliipy when 
the Operations of the fund will be eafy^ they will 
tranfad in this bufinefs out of regard to me and 
to the public. I forefee, that in procefs of time 
the fums to be laid out will become fo immenfe- 
Ij great, as to render neceflary voyages and 
.other confiderable ezpences, which will be pro- 
dudiye of no profit« For this reafon, I have left 
one hundred and twenty-five thoufand livres of 
the fecond fam, unappropriated; of the third, fe«> 
ven hundred and eleven thoufand ; and of the 
fourthi thirty-two millions. Thefe fums I re- 
queft them toaccept, as a compenfation for their 
«xpences and trouble. I charge them always, 
as far as they can» without haxarding the fecu- 
rity of the fund, to prefer thofe ways of layiog 
out the accumulating fums which Ihall be rooft 
ferviceable to individuals and the public. 

" If aredudion in the rate of interell, or any 
unforefeen loflTes, fliould injure the fund, fo asto 
retard its increafe, the execution of my defires 
need only be poftponed, in proportion to the in- 
tetruption that (hall happen. » 

<• May 
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** May the fuccefs of thefe eftablifliments 
caufe one day a few tears to be flied on my 
grave I But, above all, may the example of an 
obfcure individual kindle the emulation of pa- 
triots, princes, and public bodies ; and engage 
them to give attention to this new, but power- 
ful and infallible means, of ferving pofterity, 
and contributing to the future improvcment and 
happinefs of the world I'* 



Remark by the Translator. 

It is to be obferved, that if M. Ricard had 
dire^^led the intereft of the money to be laid 
out every three nionths, it would have won- 
derfuUy increafed the fums with the difpofal 
of which hisiexecutors are intrufted. 

One hundred livres will amount, if impro* 



ved at 5 per cent. intereft. 




Paid yearly. 


Half-yearly. 


Livres. 


Livres. 


Jn 100 years, to Z3i»50i 


»39*560 


In 500 years, to 3,932,400,000,000 


5>396|ioO|Ooo,ooo 


Cc 


Faid 
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Paid qoartcrly. 

In loo years, to 1 439890 livres. 

In 500 years» to 6,166,000,000,000 livres. 

If, therefore, the lad 100 livres had been 
improved at 5 per cent. quarterly intereft, his 
ezecutors would have had an additional fum 
of 2,234,000,000,000 livres, (nearly equal to 
a hundred thoufand millions Sterling), which 
is a fum more than fufficient to encompafs the 
carth with a belt of guineas, all clofe, and five 
feet broad. 



No. VI. 
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No. VI. (Page 268). 

ExTRACT of the Prcamble to Cap. LXXL of 
the 42d of the King. 

*' Whereas the public burdens may at this 
period be greatly alleviated» and the redu£lion 
of the national debt at the fame time accelera- 
tcd, by confolidating the public debt, and the 
whole of the faid debt will thereby be redeemed 
witbin forty 'five years.'*'' 

Clause V. of the said Act. 

" And be it further ena<5ied, That all monies 
whatever which (hall be placed from time to 
time to the account of the faid Commiffioners, 
by virtue of either of the faid recited afts, (ex- 
cept fo far as the fame are hereby repealed), or 
by virtue of this aft, (hall, and are hereby appro- 
priated to, and (hall accumulate in manner di- 
C c 2 reöcd 
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refted by thc faid adls, for the reduöion of the 
national debt of Great Britein, and fliall be from 
time to time applied by the faid CommiflionerSy 
purfuant to the direftions, and under and ac- 
cording to the rcftriftions and provifions of the 
faid recited afts, either in payment for the re- 
demption, or in the purchafe of the f^^veral re- 
deemable public annuities of Great Britain, un- 
til the whole of the pcrpetual redeemable annui- 
ties, nqw charged upon the public fund$ of 
Great Britain» including fuch Charge as has ari- 
fen, or may arife, on any loan made in Great Bri- 
tain, before the paffing of thi3 aö, and alfo fuch 
Charge as fliall arife by any annuities, interefts^ 
and dividendsy payable in confequence of any 
loans made chargeable on the confolidated fund, 
by an a£t paifed in this feflion of Parliament, 
entitled, uin A^ for repealing the Duiies on 
Xncome j far tbe effeäual Colleäion of Arrears 
Qf the faid Duties^ and accounting for tbe famt^ 
and for charging th^ annuities Jpecifically cbar- 
ged thereon upon tbe Confolidated Fund of Great 
Britain, fhaU have been completely redeenie4 
or purchafed, fo as that the whole of the feve- 

ral redeemable public annuities now charge4 

upon 
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lipon the public funds of Great Britain, inclu- 
ding fuch refpedire charges as aforefaid^^a// 
be paid offwithin forty -five years from the rc- 
fpedive periods of the creation of fuch refpeöivc 
charges and public annuities as aforefaid/' 



Ccä N0.VII. 



4o6 
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No, VII. (Page 269). 

Statement, ihowing the Sum that muft of ne- 
ceffity be abftrafted from Expenditure, aod 
converted into Capital, every half-year, by an 
annual Income of L. 5^585,572, accumulated 
half.yearly , at 3 per cent. for forty-five years. 



Years. 



It 



2f 



Years. 



2,792,786. 
2,834.677-79 


3T 

4 

4^ 

5 

or 

6 

6^ 


20,451,555.66 
3.099,559«334 


5,627.463.79 
2.877.197-956 


23,55i,"4-994 
3,146,052.724 


8,504,661.746 
2,920,355.926 


26,697,167.718 
3,193,243.515 


11,425,017.672 
2,964,161.265 


29,890,411.233. 
3,241,142.168 


14,389,178.937 

3,008,623.684 

17,397.802.621 
3.053,753-039 

20,451.555-66 


33,131,553-40« 
3,289,759-30^ 

36,421,312.702 
3.339.105.690 

39,760^18.392 1 



Ycars. 



y 1 



«t 



9 



Pi- 



lo 



lof 



II 



xit 



12 
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Years. 



39,760,418.392 
3,389,192.275 

43,149,610.667 
3,440,030.160 

46,589,640.827 
3,491,630.612 

50,081,271.439 
3,544,005.071 

53,625,276.510 
3.597.165.147 

57,222,441.657 
3,651,122.624 

60,873,564.28 t 
3,705,889.464 

64.579.453-745 
3,761,477.806 

68,340,931,551 
3.817,899.973 

^ I ■ ■ ■ I ■ I * I I 

72,158,831.524 
3,875,168.472 

76,033,999-996 
3.933.^ 95-999 

79,967.295.995 
3,992,295.439 



13 



'3 



14 



JL 



15 



^5i 



16 



407 

83.959.591-434 
4,052,179.871 

88,011,771.305 
4,112,962.569 

92,124,733.874 
4,174,657.008 



. 96,299,390.882 
4,237,276.863 



i4i- 100,536,667.745 
4,300,836.016 



104.837,501.761 
4.365.348-526 

109,^02,850.287 
4,430,828.754 

"3.633.679-041 
4,497,291.185 



167 118,130,970.226 

4.564,750.553 

17 122,695,720.779 

4,633,221.811 

i7i- 127,328,942.590 
4,702.720.138 

18 132,031,662.728 

4,773,260.940 



12t 83,959,591.434 i8f 136,804,923.668 

Cc 4 
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Ycars- 

»9 
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20 



20t 



21 



•XI- 



22 



22i 



23 



23i 



M 



136,804,923.668 
4.844,859.855 

141,649,783.523 
4.917.532.752 



I9v 146.567,3 »6. 275 
4,991,295.744 



194,280,767 866 
5,706,997.517 



151.558,612.019 
5,066,165.180 

156,624,777.199 
5,142,157.657 

161,766,934.856 
5,219,290.022 

166,986,224.878 
5.297.579-373 

172,283,804.251 
5,377.043-063 

177,660,847.314 
•5,457,698.709 

183,118,546.023 
5.5 39,564- '90 

i88,658,ija2i3 
5,622,657.653 



24t 199.987,765-383 



199,987,765-353 
5,792,602.480 

25 205,780,367.863 

5,879,491.517 

25t 211,659,859.380 
5,967,683.890 

26 217,627,543.270 

6,057,199.149 

26t 223,684,742.419 
6,148,057.136 

27 229,832,799.555 
6,240,277.993 

27t 236,o73#077-548 
6,333,882.163 

28 242,406,959.711 
6,428,890.395 

28f 248,835,850.106 

6.525,323-751 



29 



29t 



30 



255.36i,i73-857 
6,6z3,203.6o7 

261,984,377.464 
6,722,551.661 

268,706,929.125 
6,823.389.936 



3CT 275,530,319.061 
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Years. 

275.530.319-061 
6.925.740.785 

31 282,456,059.846 

7,029,626.897 

3ii 289,485,686.743 
7,135,071.301 

32 296,620,758.044" 

7,242,097.370 

32i 303,862,855.414 
7.350,728.831 

33 311,213,584.245 

7,460,989.763 

33t 318,674,574008 
7.572.904-610 

34 3;^26,247,478.6i8 

7,686,498.179 

34f 333.933.976.797 
7,801,795.651 

35 341.735.772.448 

7,918,822.586 

35t 349.654.595-034 
8,037,604.925 

36 357.692.199-959 

8,158,168.999 



36t 365.850,368.958 



365.850,368.958 
8,280,541.534 



37 


374.130,9.10.492 
8,404*749.657 


37t 


382,535.660.149 
8,530,820.902 


38 


391,066,481.051 
8,658,783.215 


38i 


399.725.264.266 
8,788,664.963 


39 


408,513,929.229 
8,920,494.938 


39f 


4» 7.434.424- 167 
9.054.302.362 


40 


426,488,726.529 
9,190,116.897 


4of 


435.678,843.426 
9.327.968.651 


41 


445,006,812.077 
9,467,888.181 


417 


454.474.700.258 
9,609,906.503 


42 


464,084,606.761 
9.754.055.^01 



42i- 473.838,661.862 



41Ö 
Years. 
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Years. 



473,838,661.862 
9,900,365.927 



43 483.739.017-789 

10,048,871.416 

437 493r787.899-2o5 
10,199,604.488 

44 503.987»503-693 



503»987.S03-693 
10.352,598-555 

44t 514,340,102.248 
10,507,887.533 

45 * 524.847.989-781 



No. VIII. 



* In ArPENDix, Ko. VIII. the aniraal fam of L. ftSS^t^jt 
per annom, is ftated as amounting in forty-five years, when 
accumolated at 3 per cent., to L. 528,395,000. This differ« 
ence b fuppofed to arile from the calculadon delivered tnto 
the Houfe of Conunons proceeding on the fuppofitioa of a 
quarterly accumolation. 
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No. VIIL (Page 269). 

The foUowing is the Statement of the Re- 
demption of the National Debt, prefented to the 
Houfe of CominoDS, 7th April 1802. 



Amount of Stock purchafed in fortj-five and forty-fix 
YearSy at the feveral rates of Intereft 3» 3I, 3I» 3^, 
and 4 per cent. bj a Sinking Fund of L. 5,585,572 
per annum. 



At par, the confolidaCed finUng 

fund purchafesy 
' Confolidated debt, 7th April 
1802, 

Surplus, - - - 



In 45 years. 



488,987,656 



39*407*344 



In 46 j^ears. 



550,059,000 
488,987,656 



^'>o7*»344 



At 3^ per cent. is purchafed, 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 
1802, • . . 

Surplus, 



612,737,000 
488,987,656 
"3,749*844 



639,020,000 
488,987,656 
i5o»032»344 

I» 
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In 45 jears. 


In 46 yeais. 


4 

Confolidated debt, yth April 
1802, 


707,220*000 
488,987,656 


738,720,000 
488,987,656 


Suiplus, 


218,232,344 


249.732.344 


At 3^ per cent. is porchafed, - 
Confolidated debt, 7th April 
1802, 


8i2,S95/x)o 
488,987,656 


850.370.000 
488,987.656 


Sarplus, 


323.407.344 


361,381,344 


At 4 per cent. is purchafed» - 

Confolidated debt, yth April 

1802, ... 


930,096,000 
488,987,656 


975,430,000 
488,987,656 


Sarplas, 


44»>«o8,344 


486^41,344 



No. IX. (Page 284)- 



TLn '^ f^ i THrodf floPö¥ tnKct rSp dgtjf/S^afp eu^ 
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TOig %9 rouq fLiyoLKmq voT^io'iv ^^a^ütcfn^ivou eich 
KOCTU rov avTov r^TOf xeu ru ra^a ßaciT^S frlrtt 
vohv 2^^igoyrejg (MciriX0¥nrai. £y fJA¥ ^ rcuq 
fLiK^düg voXsay ci wToi ^oiScn zkUtwy ^v^v, ägo^ 
TQpVj TgaTi^a»' (yFo)\azig ^t avroq Sr@^ xas ot" 
xoiofiS, xj afccxS. tu/ ß^ Srcjg ixavig avrov rgitpetf 
IgyoioTag XafjL€a»if' aiuuctlov Sv vo)ka rej^^m/jui^ 
yor ä¥0gc^ö¥ Tufid xu>.6ig voi&i)' %¥ 3 rcug fLiyk^ 
Tiaig roKBCTh i^oL ro vo>kig ixa^a ^^^9 a^xS t^ 
fjuitt ixa^of "f'^X^n ^$ TO rgiCptS^' To)kaxig ^ ovi* 

va$x&a* £$*/ ^ l»0<t f^ vroififM3a fjutv ¥€v^oppa^m 
fjLOPöv,r^i^6D,o Jf, %iZ^if" J) yjimag fJLovov Qw 
^ifji,¥0¥y ii y^y rirm ii\¥ uoim^ aMa <rtwrid&g 
rccvTCt. A¥ayxfi iv, r b ß^yvrar^ Äjlg^rgiSov- 
rot, tgyof, THTö¥ (E uQ/L^a Afi¥uyxaS!^ rSro ^oim. 
To avTO Q riro xsrsToväi ji^ rk dfjt/pi rtw iiairu¥* 
^ /xey yag »vrcg x}^i¥fi¥ s'gei¥¥vQh Tgavi^a¥ xocr^ 
fAÜ, f^uTli, o-^cL (tykoTi ci}koici voiSy oi¥q^yxiiy 0/- 
fjt,ce4i riru ig a¥ iX(iTO¥ vpoyja^ffy ifrejg 6;^^v otu 
Q ixu¥0¥ lgyo¥ m iyp&¥ xgia, ä>kM 0TTa¥, aXXdr 
c/}\ i^^tui i'^{¥, uXXm (m£¥' aXXa» cc^rng voiS^^ 
^ [j^riSi r^rug 'jraflo^avigi dXXcc dgxS oi¥ %¥ Sieg 
djioKifJi0S¥ Taga^n* U¥afxfi^ oifMtij lavra Sru voii^ 
tSfJdy rokv 2^^iQßvrag ol^i^yd&at ixaffO¥. 

Xenophon de Cyri Infi. p. 576. Edit. Hütch. 
in 4to. 

No,X. 
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No. X. (Page 288). 

** Noüs infiflerons particuliirement für les rcf- 

fources des mechaniques Angloifes, parce que 

cette nation doit, en grande partie, la fup^rio- 

rite de fa main-d'oeuvre ä Tufage de fes mdcha- 

niques, dans toutes les op6rations od elles ont 

fembl6 praticables. £n Angleterre, un courant 

d'eau fait» par fon impulfion» agir en m8ine 

temps des machines ä decarder, ä degroflir, et i 

reduire par degre le coton k la t6nuit6 n^ceflaire 

pour Padapter k la filature, dont l'operation fc 

fait par d^autres machines que le meme courant 

d'^eau fait mouvoir. Nous avons appris avec 

plaifir, que dans la colledion des mechaniques 

faites ä Paris, par ordre du Confeil, il en exifte 

une tres-parfaite en ce genre ; mais il eft trSs- 

prefiant de les multiplier et de les mettre en 

ufage. Cette tentative difpendicufe vicnt d'6tre 

entreprife ä Louviers, avec affez de fucc^s pour 

ne pas faire regretter les avances qui y ont 6tc 

faites ; mais quoique cette utile entreprife foit 

fuivic 
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Translation. 

" We fhall infift principally on the refourccs 
the Englifh nation derivcs from machinery, bc- 
caufe that nation owes in a great meafure the 
fuperiority of its manufadures to the ufe of ma- 
chinery in performing every Operation in which 
it can be employed. In England» a fmall rivu- 
let fets agoing machines which at once clean, 
card, and reduce the cotton into a flate adapted 
for fpinning ; which Operation is alfo performed 
by other machines, put into motion by the Tarne 
current of water. We have leamt with pleafure, 
that in the colledlion of the machines made at 
Paris, by order of Council, there is one admira- 
bly calculated for executing thefe Operations ; 
and it is of the greateft importance, that a num- 
ber ihould be made and introduced into ufe. 
This very expenfive undertaking has been juft 
attempted at Louvier, with fufficient fuccefs to 
leave no room for regretting the expenditure it 
occafioned. But although, in this inftance, this 

very 
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fuivie par des n^gociants et des manufadarier$ 
riches et ^clairis, il devient tr^s-important que 
le Gouvernement Fran^ois daigne encourager 
fp^cialement les premiers efibrts de cette indu- 
ftrie, et fe preter aux difpofitions neceflaires 
pour en alTurer le fuccds. 



" Nous nous reuniflbns für cet objet, au voeu 
du memoire que les int^refft^s ont donn6 ä M. le 
Contr61eur-G6n6ral j il pr^fente les demandes 
les mieux motiv6es, l'inftrudion la plus fatisfai- 
fante für cette entreprife, ä laquelle ces mefiieurs 
ont donne leur temps^ leur zele et des Fonds afiez 
cbnfid^rables. 



<< Nous ne nous diffimulons pas que nous de- 
vons rfepondre aux objedlions qu'on pourroit 
faire, d'aprds Popinion qui a long temps rignc 
cn France, que plus nos manufaöures occupoient 
d'ouvriers, plus elles ^toient utiles j que Ton ne 
devoit pas trop chercher ä fimplifier les diflfercn- 

tes 
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Very ufeful unäertaking bas been gone. into by 
fome rieh and enlighteaed manufadurers, to 
introduce it gentr|dlyj it becomes very import- 
ant that the French Government (bould fpecial- 
ly encourage tbe fitft efibrts of this fort of indu- 
firy, and that it Ihould make the neceflkry arr 
rangementft for infuring its fuccefs. 

" On this fubjedi we muft join in enforcing 
the views contained in a memorial prefented by 
thofe who are interefted in the ündertaking, to 
the ComptroUer-General : th^ requefts it con- 
tains are perfeöUy well grounded ; and it aflfords 
the moft fatisfadory information on this Under- 
taking^ to the condud of which thefe gentlemen 
have gtven up their time, and in which their 
leal has made them embark a very confidetable 
part of their funds^ 

'* We do not hide from ourfelves^ that it may 
be thought that we ought to anfwer to the ob- 
jedion ufually ftarted on this fubjed, that it 
has been an opioion long entertained in Fraiice^ 
that the more workmen our manufadories occu- 
pied^ the more they were ufeful i that it is an 

D d error 
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tes Operations des fabtiques ; qu'il ne convenoit 
pas de faire faire ä on feul ce qui pouvoit en 
faire fubfifter vingt. Nous ne nous ^onnons 
pas» d^apr^s ce principe, fi on a moins.cherch6 
en France qu'en Angleterre ä encouragerles arts 
qui pouvoient diminuer le nombre des ouvriers 
employ6s k chaque Operation ; fi in6me on t 
cherche ä les ^loigner. 



" Les Anglois ont vu la meme chofe d*unc 
maniere abfolument oppof(6e : ils ont penfö que 

m 

dans une nation riche et d*une grande agricul- 
ture, la main-d'oeuvre deyoit 6tre chere ; que 
ians une induftrie particuliere, leurs manufac- 
tures ne pourroient lutter avec Celles des pays 
cü Targent n*eft pas fi abondant ; quMls n'avoient 
d'autre moyen de conferver Tavantage de leur 
cdt^, qu^en faifant faire ä un feul les Operations 
qui en occupoient plufieurs ; qu'ils craindroient 
xxial-ä-propo$ qu^une partie db leurs ouvriers re- 

ftät 
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error to eodeavour to iimplify too mach the d(£* 
ferent opeirations in the condu<ä of e manufac-* 
tory, infomuch as it is a public lofs to do by the 
band of ohe an Operation in performing which 
twenty may acquire their livelihood. We are 
not aftoniihed, confidering the prevalence of this 
opinion, that in France there has been lefi» an* 
xiety than in England to encourage thofe de- 
vices which tend to diminifh the number of 
workmen employed in the conduä: of each ope« 
ration ; nay, we are not furprifed that there have 

even been attempts madfe to difcourage fuch 

« 
contrivances. 

** The Englilh nation have taken quite a dif- 
fercnt Jiriew of this fubjedl :' they have thought^ 
in a rieh and flourifhing agricultural country» 
where the wages of labour muil be dear, that with-* 
out particular contrivances, their manufadlures 
could not come into competition with thofe of a 
poorer country ; that they had, therefore, no 
other means of preferving a fuperiority, than by 
contriving to execute the fame thing by one 
band that ufed to occupy many ; that it was a 
foollih ground of apprehenfion to dread that a 
Dd2 part 
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Mt fans travail, que s'ils pouvoientv en fimpiifi« 
ant leurs Operations, baifler le prix de leurs itof- 
fes» ils en augmenteroient infiniment les dd- 
bouch^s et la confommation ; qu'enfin le pro- 
duit de leurs inaDufaAures fe confommeroit daos 
Pötranger, ou dans leur propre pays ; que dans 
le prmier cas, ils n'auroient la pr^ference qa*au- 
tant qu*ils vendroient i meilleur marche ; que 
dans le fecond, ce feroit une injuftice de ne pas 
cmj^oyer tous les moyens qui pourroient les 
mflttre ä port^ d'6tablir, par leur propre indu- 
ftrie^ et fans avQir recours a T^tranger, au prix 
le plus modert poffible, les chofes agr^ables, 
utiles ou n^ceflaires ä leurs concitoyens." — Ob- 
fervationsde la Chambre du Commerce de Nor- 
mandie, für le Traite de Commerce entre la 
France et TAnglctcrre, p. 21. 



** II fuffit de connokre la nature des etabliffc- 
jtiens de commerce dans ce pays, (Angletcrre), 
pour fentir tous les avantages qu'ils doivent 
avoir für ceux de France, m6me ä circonilances 
Egales ; que fera ce avec tous ceux que leur don- 
nent leur conftitution, la quaüte de leurs pro- 

dudions, 



{>art of their workmen would remain withoiit 
employment ; for that hj fimplifying the procefs 
of manufiiftnringt they lowered the prices of 
tbeir ftuffs, and by that means augmented great- 
ly the demand for them, and the confumption 
of them. Finally» as the produce of tfaeir ma- 
nufadures could only be confumed abroad, or at 
home ; tfaat, m the firft cafe« they could alone 
commaud a preference in the market, by felling 
at a lowerprice ; and that, in the fecond/iiLJu^ 
ftice theyowed to tfaemfelves tö employ every 
means that could be fuggefted, 4}{ eftablUhing by 
their own induflry, withom h^ving recourfis to fo- 
reignersy the roanufadure at the bheapeft poffible 
rate, of all thofe things which are either ufeful or 
agreeable to their fellow-citizcns/* — Obferva- 
tions of the Chamber of Commerce of Normandy 
on the Commercial Treaty with England, p. 9i, 

'* It ]s fofficient to be acquainted With the 
jiature of commercial and manufaduring efta- 
lilühments in England, to be convinced of all 
the advantages which that country muft have 
over France, even without thofe advantages 
prhich they. muft derive firom their Government 
D d 3 and 



duddous, la perfddioa 4 laqudlc ib ont pcxiflEe 
if4ir8 iiiventioas pour amdiorcr leurs etoffes et 
ditninuer le.prix de la main-d'ceuvre, et ^ifia 
Tabondance de leurs capitaux, et le bas prix de 
rint^ret de Targent. 



** On fentira que tous ces äva^tages les met- 
tent en 6tat de fournir leurs marchandifes k 
biea meilleur march^» et de gagner oü il n*j 
auwit que' de la perte pour ceux qui n'en jouif- 
fent pias, fans que le Gouverfiement s'en mele et 
faffe des faerifi^es» C^eft für quoi on entrere 
dans quelques d6tails. 



** Les ^abliflemens de tous genres d'induftrie 
en Angleterre fönt träs-confiderables, et fontfou- 
tenus par dk tres^gros Fonds, parce que leurs en- 
trepreneurs les fuivent de p^re en fils fans chan* 
ger d'6tat, et que les fonds s'y a^cumideAt, ainfi 
que les moyens et |es talens, &c. ; ce qui les tuet 
tfn etat de travailler <n grand^ defe pourvoir i 
4'avance abondamment et au hieilleur marcb6, 

des 
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and Conftitution, tfae quality of their:projduc« 
üom, tbepeifedion to which theyhay-ejpafhe^, 
inventions for amelij9i;atii]g t^f;ir mam^aAures^ 
and ditninifhing tfae coft of manuiadhiriog ; and 
finally, the abundance of their capitals,.aod the 
low rate of the intertft of monej. 

*' It is piain, that all thefe advantages enable 
England to furnifh its merchandife much cheap- 
er than France, and to gain by felling things at 
a price that wou'd occalion a lofs to a couQtry 
which did not enjoy the fame advantages; fo that 
unlefs :he Government of France lends affift- 
ancc, and makes facrifices, there could be no 
competition« On this fubjeA it is neceflarj to 
enter into fome detail« 

** The eftablifliments for the conduA of all 
forts of niaqufaöures in England are on a great 
fcale. They are fupported by very Itfrge capitals. 
The manufadurers, from father to fgn, foUow 
the fanie profeflion; by which means, their 
funds accumulating, they can carry on very ex- 
tended Operations, provide for themfelves the 
raw materials at the cheapeft rates, undertake 

D d 4 the 
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dcfs matures premiere^, de faire les plus grandes 
entreprifes, et de fournir fecilement etptelnpte- 
ment aux demandes les plus fortes.'^ — Seomde 
Partie du Recueil de divers Minioires relatifs 
un Trait6 du Commerce avec l-An^Uterre, 
p. 17- 



??9-'X?f 
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tfae moft -extended commilfions, and execute 
yr'tth eafe at a moaient J:he largeft orders.'*— * 
The Second Part of the Colleaion of Me- 
morials relativ^ to the Treaty with England, 

P-J7 '■ • • • • ' - 
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No. XI- (Page 289). 

" It feemed a paradox, nay, almoft a miracley 
to all the World, that you loft a whole continent, 
containing fome millions of conftant cuftomers, 
and yet that you did not expcricnce any confi- 
derable diftrefs! Suppofing the colonies pur- 
chafed from England to the amount of three 
millions per annum ; Manchefter may reafon- 
ably be fuppofed to have furnifhed at leaft one- 
tenth part of this fum ; and one would think a 
demand to the amount of three hundred thou- 
fand pounds a-yeac could not be loft, withoot 
being very fenfibly feit in that place and neigh- 
bourhood. The machines for carding, roving, 
and fpinning cotton, thofe ingenious machines 
that, in a fit of madnefs, your people have lately 
deftroyed, can alone unfold the myftery, Thefe 
machines, which ingenuity had long been la- 
bouring to produce, and which, about this time, 
were happily brought to a confiderable degree 

of 



^ 



of f)crfeaion, enabled you to make your goöds 
better and cheaper than ufual ; which prodüccd 
new and extraordinary demands from the conti^ 
nent of Europe, and faved your work-people and 
manufadlories from diftrefs and ruin." — Letters 
on the Utility and Policy of employing' Ma- 
chines to (horten Labouf, p.p. Pübliihed iiiij^o. 

" For tbe tclief of the woollen manufaöörlesi 
the remedy'muft, I think, be obvious. Let fi» 
milar macbines to thofe mvented in Läilcalhire, 
but particularly adäpted to carding and fpinning 
of wool, be put into the hands of the wool and 
jerfey fpinners, &c. ; the confequence of which 
will be, that the fpinners will gct threc times as 
much money as they have hitherto been accu- 
ftomed to do ^ that they wUl make much jpore 
yarn, much better and much cheaper, and con- 
fequently that the manufaäures will be fo im- 
proved, and brought to market to fo much 
greater advantage than ufual, that the demand 
will probably increafe, even under all our pre- 
fent difficiüties and obftrudions ; and if peace 
Ihould foon be happily eflabliflied, and the way 
to foreign markets be made more open and eafy, 

the 
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the profpe^t of imprqyements, atid of the exten* . 
fion of our woollen trade, would become great, 
»nd even boundlefs. 

^ We muft change our methods of prdceeding 
vith the ftate of things, wbich are always chan- 
ging ; or we muft kcep within our own iflandp 
and refolutely cut off all communication with 
the reft of the world« We cannot ufake cheap 
goods in dear tlmes, and under high taxes, and 
expenfive habits of life, without extraordinary 
aififtance. The cqmpetition of Europe is now 
become rather a conCell in ikill and ingeniiity 
than in natural ftrength/' — Hints for the Im- 
provement of the Wpollen Manofadorc, p. 30. 
Publifhed in 1780. 

*^ The aid that has been gi ven to labour in the 
cotton-manufaöure by machinery, is not likely 
to be applied to the linen manufacäure in any 
great degree. The fly-lhuttle and the flax-mill 
are the principal aids lately acquired by the lat- 
ter, The ingenuity of Mr Arkwright and 
others has done much for manufadures ; but the 
nature of flax makes it difficult to apply to it 

the 
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^he cotton-machinery, even to the degree thätt 
has been introduced into the woollen manufao 
tare within three or four years, efpecially in 
fpinning and fcribbling." — Obfervations on the 
Manufaäures and Trade of Ireland, by Lord 
Sheffield, p. 65. 

^^ The furprifing advances of chemiftry, aftd 
the efieds of its application to manufaäures ; 
the wonderful combinations of chemiftry and 
mechanics, for the redndiön of labour,--^thefe 
are the happy means by which bankruptcy has 
been hitherto averted. The fecurity of proper- 
ty, and the fpirit of liberty diffufed through the 
nation, have called forth the talents of our peo- 
ple. Britain has grown profperous in fpite of 
the wretched politics of her rulers. The genius 
of Watt, Wedowood, and Arkwright, has 
counteradted the expcnce and folly of the Arne* 
rican war."— Letters Commercial and Folitical, 
by Jasper Wilson^ p, 7. 

**' Thb following brief ftatement will ferve to 
exhibit the rapid progrefs of the cotton manu- 

fadture, 
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fadure» as well as its prefent importance to the 
interefls of the BritÜh Empire : — 

"In the year 1765, cotton, as an article of 
conmierce, was icarcely known in this country. 

" A few years afterwards, Mr Arkwright 
obtained.his patent for working cotton by ma- 
chineiy. 

*• In 1782, the whole ptoduce of the cotton 
jnanufaäare did' hot.exceed two miUions Ster- 
ling, 

" In i8oi, the import of cotton wool into 
Britain was forty-two miliions of Ibs. ; and the 
eftimated value of the cotton manufadlure fifteen 
millions Sterling : fach was the rapid increafe of 
this trade to the end of the year i8oi. 

** From the documents procured, it appears, 
tbat the import of this article in 1802 has not 
been lefs than fifty-four millions of Ibs. ; aod 
the particulars of the trade are as foUow : 

« The 
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** The raw material, when delivered on board 
the merchant fhips, now cofts about four mil- 
lions Sterling. Upwards of thirty thoufand tons 
of ihipping, and about two thoufand feamen, are 
conftantly employed in bringing the cotton<-wool 
to this country, and in exporting the goods ma- 
nufacäured from it. To work the wool into 
thread, requires a capital in building än^ ma- 
chinery, to the amount of nine million^ two 
hundred and twenty-five thoufand pound& ; and 
thofe buildingB and machinery are chiefly jcom- 
pofed of bricks, flate^^ gl^fs» timber, lead^ iron, 
copper, tin, and leather ; from m(^ of which, in 
one fhape or other, a confiderable duty is coU 
leded for the fupport of the State. 

** This trade gives employment or fupport tc> 
upwards of eigbt hundred thoufand individuals» 
and the annual return of the manufaäure is 
nearly as foUows : 

" Coli of cotton in the countries where it 
grows, infurance, freight, other ihipping charges 
and merchant's profit» - - L. 4f7^5»ooo 



Carried forward» L. 4,725,000 
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Brought forward» L. ^ji$,do6 
" The intereft, at 5 per cent., upon 
the capital of L. 9,225,000, funk 
in building and machinery, with 
10 per cent« for wear and teär of 
ditto, - • * . i,383»75o 
*' Wages of fpinning, value of ma- 
terials confumed in the procefs of 
fpinning the cotton into thread^ 
and fpinner's profit, - - 5,100,000 
^ Value of mati&riaU confumed in 
fubfequent manufadures, nianu- 
faduring wages^ intereft of capi- 
tal and profity • .« - 9,000,000 

L, 20,208,750 

Of which fum, at leaft thirteen millions Sterling 
are paid in wages to the natives of Great Bri-> 
tain." — Obfervations on the Cotton Trade of 
Great Britain, printed at Glafgow. 

** Should it be fuppofed that we bare littie to 
fear from foreign compqtition, it may be juftly 
aflced, what is to become of the produce of the 
cottou-mills now eftabliflied in France, PrufBa, 

Saxony, 
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Saxony, and other places upon the continent, 
where it can eafily be proved, this manufacäure 
is now in a more perfeA ftate than it was in this 
country twenty years ago ? It is alfo well known, 
that fome of thefe powers are holding out the 
moft fiattering inducements to many of our fel- 
low-fubjeds, whom they imagine competent to 
the tafk, to go and put thefe eftablifhments upon 
an equal footing with the beft in Britain ; and 
out of fo great a number now in the knowledge 
of this manufadture, it cannot be doubted that 
many individuals will be tempted by thefe of- 
Ux%:'—Ibid. 
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No- XU. (Page 324). 

Statement of the populatton which a farm of 
504 acres of fertile land will maintain, whcn 
under a judicious mode of cultivation, thc in- 
habitants living entirely on Tegctable food; 
and the numbers which can be fupported on 
animal food by the produce of a like farm 
when in pafture. 

•* WiTH a view to afcertain this point with as 
much precifion as the nature of the calculation 
will admit of, I calied at the families of feveral 
labourers and mechanics in this place, who live 
entirely on vegetable food, to leam if poffiblc 
the exad amoünt of their confumption, which I 
knew, that, out of policy, they are always at 
pains to exaggerate. In the fir(l houfe I enter- 
ed, I luckily found the kettle füll of potatoes, 
juft ready to be put upon the fire, to be boilcd 
for dinuer ; thc fiimily confifted of one man, bis 

vife, 
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wife, and one child, a remarkable ftout boy of 
eleven years of age, I was informed, they regu« 
larly dined and fupped upon them every day, 
and that thc quantity in tlie kettk fcrved them 
for both the meals. I immcdiately weighed tbe 
potatoes in the kettle^ and found th?f they 
amounted to nine pounds avoirdupots^ and was 
informed that eight pounds of oatmeal ferved 
them for breakfaft, in pottage, a week. The fecond 
family I entered was compofed of three men, 
one woman, and fix healthy children, three of 
whom were born at one birth : this family alfo 
^ined and fupped upon potatoes ; the quantity 
they had prepared to drefs for dinner weighed 
thirteen pounds, and I was informed it required 
near four pounds oatmeal each day for their 
breakfaft. After examintng the confumption of 
feveral families that had two meals of potatoes 
per day, I found, to my aftoniihment, that about 
a-j Ibs. avoirdupois raw potatoes, and 5-|- ozs. 
good oatmeal, when made into pottage, di^ ac- 
tually maintain, for one day, in good health and 
condition for labour, onan average, each indivi- 
dual of a family, compofed of two parents and 
three children, as long as their flock of potatoes 
iaftedt Having thus afcertained the length 

E e 2 ^hich 
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which potatoes and oatmeal will go as food, 
when a vegetable diet only is ufcd, I Ihall pro- 
cced to calculate the quantum of population tbat 
the farm of 504 Englifli ftatute acrcs, fertile 
land, well cultivatcd, will maintain, under the 
foUowing mode of cropping : 

PrODUCE AFTER DEDÖCTING SeEI). 

No. Ibs. potatoes* 

I. 84 acres of potatoes, average produce pf Lan- 
cafliire 250 bufliels per acre, at 90 Ibs., 
dedufting 18 bufhels for feed, - i»753»9^" 

IL 84 acres wbeat, at 30 bufliels per 
acre, at 58 Ibs. per bufliel, de* 
duding 3 Ibs« per bufhel rougb 
bran, product 2520 bufliels of Ibs^ meah 
meal, at 55 Ibs. per bufliel, - 138,600 

III. 84 acres peafe and beans, at 24 bu- 
fliels, 2016 bufliels, one half 
eaten by the horfes on the farm; 
one-half, 1008 bufliels, at 4c Ibs. 
. meal per bufliel, . 40f3^o 

^52 acres. 178,920 
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No. ' Ibs.meal 

252 acres, 178,920 

IV. 84 acres barley, at 36 bu- 

flieh, 3024, at 46 Ibs. 

meal per bufhel, - 139,104 



arden 
md. 



— Ibs. bread. 

Pounds meal, 318,024 er 397,530 

V. 84 acres clover confumed by cattle. 

VL 84 acres oats, at 60 bufliels, 5040 bufhels, 

^3»44c pecks of oatmeal, at 8 Ibs. per 
peck. 

504 acres, j- 1,753,920 Ibs. po- 
tatoes, at if Ibs. 
per meal to eacb Meals. 
individual, - 1,312,940 

397.53Ölös.bread, 
at \ Ib. per 
meal to ditto, - 530,040 

13,440 pecks oat- 
meal jat24 meals 
per peck to do. 322,560 

365 days, at 3 meals per day, 1095)2,165,540(1977 
£e3 In 
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'' In this manner, 504 acres of fertile land, tbe 
garden ground not inclüded» will maintain» wbea 
well cultivated, 1977 people <Jd and youog ; and 
if the«popuIatk)n of Great Britain amounts ta 
nine millions, it would require only 2,412,746 
fertile acres, well cultivated, to maintain them 
when living on tbe fame portions of vegetable 
food as tbe common people do in Scotland. 

^' I (hall next proceed to inquire into the 
number of people which tbe fame farm of 504 
acres, in pafture, would maintain when living 
entirelj on aninaal food« 

** This branch of rural ceconomy, of determi- 
«iing tbe quantity of animal food which laod 
will prodnce, althooghtaf cooftderable Import- 
ance, has never been properly attended to. Mr 
Y0UN6, indeed, has begnn the inveftigation ; 
but as yet it has been confined to afcertain the 
fattening quality of difierent animals and vege- 
tables. Upon confulting feveral inteUigent 
farmers, it feemed to be their opinion, tbat an 
acre of good grafs might, in the feafon, increafe 
the weight of the animals fed upon it twelve 

flone, 
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itond, at 14 Ibs. to the ilone ; which, at 5 s. per 
ftone, woalda&rd a good rent, and leave a 
handfome allowance for management and profic 
on tbc Capital employed. Fixing, thereforc, 
upon tw^Ive ftone as the quantum of animal food 
which an acre of our farm will produce ; upon 
this data» the 504 acres will give 6048 ftones, or 
84,672 Ibs* I have not been able to learn what 
Proportion of weight the bones in the carcafe of 
an ox bears to the fleih; but allowing three 
quarters of a pound of bones and flefli» on an aye« 
ra^e^ to a meal for each indivtdual, at 3 meah 
per day, 84,672 lb& will fupport an individual 
37,632 days ; or, in other words, the produce of 
the farm will fupport a populatton of 103 indi- 
vidualslhroUghout the year ; dividing thefe intp 
10 families, and allowkig one-fourth af an acre 
of galten gioxmd to each family, it amounts in 
all to 509 acres. Upon calculating froifi thefe 
data, it will be found, that it would require 
44,475,728 fertile acres, to maintain the popu« 
latiod of Great Britain, each individual, upon 
an^awrage, cbnfuming 2^ Ibs* of butcber-meat 
per däy ; but the fame rmmber of. acses would 
fupport a Population of .165,921,725 individuals 
Ee4 of 
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of all ages, if the inhabitauts lived on the (ame 
portioDS of vegetable food which at prefent fub- 
fift the common labourers in Scotland/* — See 
Mr Mackil^s fecond Letter to tbe Editor ofBi'^ 
ROM^s Inquiry into tbe Com Laws^ printed as a 
Supplement to tbat IVork, p. 241. 

On the fame fubje6t, there is much informa- 
tion to be found, Chapter II. of Mr Arthur 
Young's Effay on the converfion of Grafs Lands 
into Tillage, printed in the third volume of 
Communications to the Board of Agriculture. 
That the number of the inhabitants of Great 
Britain nourifhed on animal food bas great« 
ly increafed is notorious. The proportions 
therefore of land requifite to furnifh a nfan with 
animal food and with vegetable food, becomes 
a queftion of the greateil importance, and well 
deferves the further confideration of our writers 
on agriculture ; for the folution of it will give 
the beft, perhaps the only polfible explanation 
of the extraordinary fad» (ftated by the Lords 
Commiffioners of the Council» in their re- 
port on the Corn Laws and Corn Trade, i79o)f 
that this country, which from the year 1746 

te 
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to the 7ear.i765, exported on an average fix 
hundred and fifty-o'ne thoufand pounds worth of 
grain per annum, — has not for many years» 
notwithftanding its great agricultural improve- 
ments, been able to raife a fufficiency for its own 
inhabitants. 
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No. XIII. (Page 338). 

OrAP£RI£S. 

** Les fabricans Fran^ois de Louviers, Abb^- 
ville et Sedan, ne craignent point la concurrence 
de ceux Anglois : ils fönt in6me perfuad^s que 
fi ceux-ci trouvoient de la confornmation en 
France, ils en feroient d£dommag6s par celles 
qu'ils trouveroient en Angleterre. Ce feroit de 
part et d'autre Peffet du caprice des gens riches 
des deux nations ; ainfi rien ä craindre ni k gag- 
ner für Pobjet des draps fins de la concurrence 
r6ciproque. 



'* Les draps communs et les petites draperies 
donnent lieu ä des obfervations dont les refultats 
fönt bien diflKrens." — Obfervations für le Repli- 
quc dt M. Eden ä M. de Ratneval. Recudl 
de divers M^moires, relatifs au Traiti de Com- 
merce avec r Angleterre^ p. 137. 

•• L*Angleterre 
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Translatioh- 

WOOLLEN ClOTHS. 

, '' The French manufadurers at Louyiers, Ab- 
beville, and Sedan, are not afraid of a competi- 
tion with thofe of England : they are even per^ 
fuaded, that if the latter fhoold find a demand 
for tfaeir goods in France, the French manufac- 
turers would be indemnified bj a demand for 
theirs in England. In both cafes, this would 
depend on the caprice of opulent perfons in the 
two countries ; fo there would be nothing either 
to fear or to gain from a teciprocal competition 
refpeöing fuperfine cloths. 

'' The common and coarfe cloths fumifli ob- 
fervations of which the refult is very diflfcrent/* 
— ObfervationSt &c. p. 137. 



U 
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'' L'AmgL£T£RR£ a les moyens d'^tablir, dans 
tous les march^s ötrangers, leurs draps ordinaires, 
et une grande quantit6 de petites etoffes de 
laines ä des prix- beaucoup au-deflbus de celles 
de France. C'eft ce que Ton a vu conftam- 
ment en Efpagne, oü les femmes du peuple 
fönt habiI16es göneralement d'etofFes Angloifes ; 
c*eft ce que confirment tous les m^moires qu'ont 
fourni en dernier lieu les Confuls de ce pajrs ; et 
ceux qu*ont fourni ceux d'Italie, prefentent ex* 
adement les m£mes d6tailes, fans que les fabri- 
ques de France puiflent entrer en concurreoce 
avec les Anglois für la plupart de ces etoffes/' — 
Ibid. p. 141. 

'' Les Anglois fönt forc^s de rendre juftice ä 
la beaut6 des draps d^ Louviers, ainfi qu'ä ceux 
d'Abbcville et de Sedan : ils ne peuvent fi diffi- 
mul6s qu'ils fönt plus doux que les leurs ; et que 
les Couleurs en fönt plus vives et plus fedni* 
fantes." — Obfervations de la Cbambre du Com- 
merce de Normandie für le Traiti de Commerce 
entre la France et V Angleterre^ p. 37. 

'' Nous eftimons que, dans les draps ordinaires 
de cinq quarts de large, et du prix de 15 ä 16 

liv. 
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** In all the Foreign markets, England poffeffes 
the mean» of eftablilhing its common cloths, and 
a great quantity of coärfe ^ooUen ftufFs, at much 
lower prices than thofe of France. This may hi 
conftantly feen in Spain, whete the women of the 
lower Orders are generally drefled in Englifh 
ftufFs ; vvhich is confirmed by the lateft memo- 
rials from the Confuls of that country : and fuch 
as have been furniflied by thofe of Italy exhibit 
precifely the fame details ; the manufaöures oF 
France being unable to fuftain a competition 
with thofe of England refpedting the greateft 
part of thofe ftufFs." — ibid. p. l^i. 



" The Englifli are under the neceffity of do- 
ing juftice to the beauty of the broad cloths of 
Louviers, as well as thofe of Abbeville and Se- 
dan ; they muft confefs that they are fofter, and 
of a more vivid and captivating colour than 
thofe of England." — Obfervations, &c. p. 37, 



** We reckon, that as to common cloths, five 
quarters broad, and of the price of from 15 to 

16 
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}iy. raune, les fabriqoes d'Elbeaf ne pourrant 
foutenir la concurreoce des draps de liecds, ap- 
pell^ draps de Briftol, qai, dans le meme laize, 
ae coütent pas ii Itv* Tournois raune. Les fa- 
bricants d'Elbeuf ont plus de confiance dans 
leurs draperies plus fines." — Ibid. p. 41. 



'' Cx fönt donc les draps de Wiltz et de Glo- 
eefter qui fe dibitent ä Londres, qui ponrront 
entrer en concurrence avec ceux de Louriers; et 
nous ne doutons pas que le Gouvernement An- 
gleis ne fe foit d^jä occupe des moyens propres ä 
encourager les fabricants de ces draps, ä com- 
battre non feulement en Angleterre, mais juf- 
qu* en France meme, la preförence d. laquelle les 
draps d* Abbeville» de Sedan, et particulierement 
ceux de Louviers, peuvent pritendre aujourd*^ 
hui." — Ibid. p. 59. 

*^ Les draps de Leeds, ditsRefoul^setä Double 
Broche, obtiendront en g6neral la preförencc für 
ceux de Vire. Dijä depuis la paix, ces demiers 
ont perdu leur credit chez les Americains ; et 
il eil cerfain qu*ä mefure que la finefie de nos 

tiffus 
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16 livrcs a-yard, the manufaSures of Elbeuf 

cannot vie with the cloth maoufadured at 

Xeeds, that go by the name of Briftol cloth% 

which» though of the fame breadth» do not coft 

1 1 livres a-yard. The Elbeuf manufaaurers , 

have greater confidence in their cloths of a finer I 

quality.'* — Ibid. p. 41. 

" The cloths ofWiltOiire and Glouceftcrftiire, 
which are brought to the London market, are 
thofe which will enter into competition witH 
the cloths of Louviers ; and we have no doabt 
that the Englifh Government have already ta- 
ken the proper fteps for encouraging the manu- 
faäures of thofe cloths, in order to do away , not 
only in England, but even in France, the pre- 
ference to which the cloths of Abbeville, Sedan, 
and efpecially of Louviers, have at prefent pre- 
tenfions/* — Ibid. p, 59. 

" The cloths of Lecds, which they call Double 
Tweeled and Drab, will, in general, be prefer- 
red to thofe of Vire. Already, fince the peace, 
thefe laß have loft their credit with the Arne- 
ricans j and it is certain, that in proportion as 

cur 
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tiflus diminue, ou que nos draperies approchent 
des qualit^s communes, Ics draperies d'Angle- 
terre ont un avantage fenfible für Ics nötres.'* 
— Äirf. p. 61. 



S0I£RI£S. 

** Celles de France Pemportent beaucoup für 
Celles d'Angleterre, pour le goüt ; ce qui, Joint 
au bon march6, doit donner Tefpoir bien fond6 
d'en importer beaucoup, li les droits fönt für 
un pied modere." — Recueil de Memoires^ &c. 
p, 86, 



M. D£ Rayneval a demand^, de la part de 
la France, qu'on fixät les droits, i. Sur les vins, 
eaux-de-vie et vinaigres ; 2. Sur les foieries et 
modes ; 3. Sur la batille, linoos et autres tolles ; 
4. Sur les glaces. 

** Quant au premier, M. Ed£N efp^re qu'il a 
donn6 une reponf^ fatisfaifante, pour ce qui eft 

du 
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our ftufTs diminifh in finenefs, or our cloths ap* 
proach the common qualitieSi thofe of England 
have an obvious advantage over ours.'*— Ibid. 
p. 6i. 



SiLKS. 

^* Those of France have a decided advantage 
over thofe of England in point of tafte ; a cir- 
cumftance which, joined to their cheapnefs, für- 
nifhes well-grounded hopes of a large quantity 
of that article being imported into England, if 
the duties are fix«d on a moderate footing.*' — 
Colledtion of Memoirs, &c. p. 86. 

** M. DE Rayneval has demanded, on the 
part of France, that the duties fhould be fixed ; 
I. Upon wines, brandj and vinegar ; 2. Upon 
filks and millinery goods ; 3. Upon cambric, 
lawns, and other linen cloths ; 4« Upon glafs. 

^* As to the firll, Mr Eden hopes he has given 

a fatisfa^ry anfwer. With refped to the fe- 

Ff cond, 
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du deuxidme ; comme la prohibition en Angle^ 
terre für les foieries venant de Petranger eft g^- 
n^rale, except6 pour les crSpes de foie» et une 
efpöce de foie appell6e ttfianie, des manufadures 
d'Italie, qui peuvent y fitre introduites en pay- 
ant un droit aflez coniid^rable, cette prohibition 
ne peut pas etre abolie pour des raifoos aflez 
connues, quoiquMl y ait plulieurs articles dans la 
foierie oü T Angleterre auroit grandement Tavan- 
tage für la France, nomm^ment dans les rubans, 
peut-etre anfli dans les bas de foie, les gazes, et 
prefque toutes les Stoffes m£16es de foie/*— Jf^ 
plique de Af. Eden ä M. de Ratnevau Ihid* 
P- 150» 

T0IL£RI£S. 

^' Celles de Saint Quentin fönt les feules de 
France que l*Angleterre feit dans le cas de coo- 
fommer; eile tire toutes' fes autres toiles d'Ir- 
lande, de la Siyfle, de la Frandre et de TAUc- 
magne. 

^' II .s'eft ctabli en Ecofle des fabriques de 
tolles de meme genre que celles de Saint Quen- 
tin; 
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eond ; as in England the prohibition of foi^ign 
filks is general, except filken crapes, and a kind 
of filk called tiffany^ both Italian manufac« 
tureSy which may be introduced on paying a 
confiderable duty ; that prohibition cannot be 
abolifhed for reafons fufficiently known, al- 
though there are many articles in the filk manu- 
fadure wherein England would have greatly the 
advantage over France ; in ribbons, for inftance, 
perhaps alfo in filk (tockings, ganzes, and in al« 
moft all ftuSs mixed with filk."-^Reply, &c. 
p. 150* 



LiNKNS. 

" Those of St Quintin äre the only French 
linens that find confumption in England ; all the 
reft of her linens are drawn from Ireland, S^vit- 
zerland, Flanders and Germany^ 



^ Linen manufaAures of the fame kind with 

thofe of St Quintin have been eftablifhed in 

Ff2 Scotland; 
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tin ; mais, malgr6 tou§ les encouragemens qu'clr 
les re^oivent, dies fönt cncorc fort au-deffous de 
celles-ci.^* — Obßrvaiions dilvor^es ä M. de Ca^ 
LONNE, für Ja Note fournie par le Minißre de 
France. Recueil de Memoirei, p. 84. 

f* M. DE Rayneval a demandfe, de la part de 
la France, qu*on fixät les droits, 3-=», für la batiße, 
linons et autres tolles." — Repüque Confidentielk^ 
remife par M. Eden ä M. de Ratneval. Rc- 
cueil 4c Mimoires^ p. 150, 

" Quant aux troifiÄme, c'eft a-dire les ba- 
tiftes, linons et les autres tolles, M. Eden a d^ja 
röpondu ä ce qui concerne les tolles, et il croit 
ä la fatisfadion des Miniftres de fa Majeft6Tres- 
Chretienne. 

" Sa Majeft^ fera prete d'entrer en negociatioa 
pour lever les prohibitions für les batiftes et li- 
nons import6e% de l^raqce, et de reduire les 
droits ä enyiron 12 ou 15 per cent. ou 6fh. pour 
^emi piece, ä Tentr^e du Royaume aux batiftes 
et liqons de France, prificipalenient aux plus 

fines, 
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Scötland ; but nötwithftanding every encdUrage-^ 
ment given them, they are Hill far inferior to 
the manufadures of St Quintin." — Obferva- 
tions^ &c. p. 8o. 



^^M. ü£ tlATKBVAL had denianded, on thd 
part of France, that the duties fhould be fixed^ 
3dly, on cambric, lawns» and oiher linehs."-^ 
Confidential Reply, &c. p^ 150. 



" As to the third atticle,to wit, cämbricsjlawns^ 
and other linens» Mr £d£N has already anfwer- 
ed as far .as concerns lihend, and, he believes, to 
the fatisfa£tion of the Mihifters öf bis Moft 
Ohriftian Majefty^ 

** Etis Majefty Will be ready to enter into a 
Aegotiation for taking off the prohibition on 
cambrids and lawns imported from France, and 
to reduce the duty neatly to i2 or 15 per cent, 
or 6 s. for the half piece, upon the entrance of 
French cambrics and lawns into the kingdom, 
F f 3 efpecially 
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fines, dans lefquelles les Frangois excellent prin- 
cipalement." — Ibid. p. 154. 

MODES. 

** Le goüt qui s'eft introduit a Londres pour 
les modes Fran^oifes, eil fufceptible de la plus 
grande augmentation ; il eft donc tres-interef- 
fant d'obtenir ä Padmiffion de celles de France, 
les conditions les plus amples et les plus favo- 
rables." — Ohfervations dilivries ä M. de Ca-^ 
LONNEf für la Note fournie par le Mini/Ire de 
France. Recueil de Mimoires^ p. 86. 

'' A r^gard de Particle des modes, que M. de 
Rayneval ränge ayec celui des foieries, on 
penfe quUl eft ä-propos de laifler cet article dans 
la clafle de cette multitude d'objets qui feront 
compris dans la rdgle generale dont leurs Ma- 
jeft^s fönt convenues." — RepUque Conßdentielle^ 
remife par M. Eden ä M. de Ratneval. Re- 
cueil de MSmoires^ p« 152. 

" La France a demand6 Tentr^e de fes modes j 
M. Eden renvoie cet article dans la clafle des 

objets 
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cfpecially on the fineft forts, in which the French 
chiefly excel." — Ibid. p. 154. 



MiLLINERY. 

*^ Th£ tafte that has been introduced in London 
for French millinery is fufceptible of the great- 
eft augmentation ; it is, therefore, of very great 
confequence to obtain for the admiffion of ar- 
ticles of this nature, made in France, the moft 
ample and favourable terms.*' — Obfervations de- 
livered to M. de Galonne, &c. Coli. Mein, 
p. 86. 

u WiTH regard to the article of millinery, 
which M. DE Rayneval ranks with that of filks, 
it is thought it would be fitteft to leave that ar- 
ticle to be arranged along with that multitude 
of objedls to be comprifed in the general rule on 
which their Majefties are agreed." — Confiden- 
tial Reply of Mr Eden, &c. p. 152. 



** France demanded the liberty to import in- 
to England millinery goods j Mr Eden wifhes 

Ff4 to 
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objets g^£raux, renyoy^s ä etre trait6s cornme 
la nation la plus favorifee ; tournure plus que 
fufpede, ne pouvant ignorer que les modes fönt 
un genre de commerce qui eil particulier ä la 
France." — Suppigem aux Obfervattom, ^c. 
P- 43* 

** Le commerce des modes, qui eft une 
brauche intereflante de celui de la FraocCjCt 
dans laquelle eile r^uflit fi bien par le goüt de 
fes artiftes, fembloit devoir etre une efpece de 
compen&tion et de d^ommagement pour la 
France ; mais PAngleterre Ta rendu prefque il- 
lufoire par les defenfes et les reftriÄions qu'ellc 
met k leur admiffion."— ly^p/iVw^ Mimoire. 
Commerce que la France fait en AngUterre^ en 
confequence du Traiti. Recueil, p. 62. 

« MalgreMc dödain du patriotifme Anglois 
pour nos modes et nos ufages, P^I^gance de nos 
parures eüt infenfiblement triumphö de la röfifl- 
ance nationale, fi le Gouyemment Anglois n'en 

cüt 
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to refer that article to the clafs of general ob* 
jeds ; a ftyle of anfwer more than fufpicious, as 
he cannot be Ignorant that millinery is a fort of 
manufadure peculiar to France/*— -Supplement 
to the ObfervationSy &c« p. 43. 



** MiLLiNERY, which is an interefting branch 
of the commerce of France, and in which the 
tafte of her artifts enables her to be fo fuccefsfui,' 
feems to be an article which ought to affbrd a 
kind of compenfation and indemnification for 
Franöe ; but England has rendered that advan- 
tage almoft nugatory, by the prohibitions and re- 
ftriflions (he impofes upon its admiilion/' — Se- 
venth Mem« &c. Coli. p. 62. 



** In fpite of the contempt exprefled by Eng- 
lifh patriotifm for our millinery and articies of 
falhion, the elegance of our drefles would have 
triumphed over the refiftance the nation made 
to receive them; if the Englifh Government had 
not forefeen the advantage we were likely to de- 

rive 
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e4t pas pr6vu Pafcendant.** — Obfervations de 
1a Cbambre du Commerce de Normandie^ p. 65. 

Glac£s» 

'^ Les droits 6tablis für Celles de France äqui- 
valent ä une Prohibition. II feroit, fans doute, 
fort intereflant d'obtenir une modöration qui 
püt donner lieu ä une introdudion plus forte.'' 
--^Obfervations diüvries ä M. de CALONNE^Jnr 
la Notefournie par le Mini/Ire de France. Re- 
cueil de MSmoires^ p. 87. 

'* M. D£ Ratnenal a demande, de la part 
de la France, qu'on fixät les droits, 4®, für Ics 
f^zcts.^^'^Replique Confidentielle, remi/e parU* 
Eden ä M. de Ratneval. Recueil de Mimoires^ 
p. 150* 

^* Quant au quatrieme, pour ce qui concerne 
les glaces, les Miniftres d'Angleterre penfent 
qu'il eft quellion tant des glaces pour les miroirs, 
que d*autres efpeces de verres plats ; et ils fönt 
ä m£me de prendre des informations pour coo- 
ftater s'il eft poffible de fixer un certain droit für 

lequel 



I 
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rive from it/'— Obfervations of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Normandy, p. 65. 

Glass. 

" The duties impofed on thofe of France are 
eqilivalent to a prohibition; it would no doubt be 
of very great confequence to obtain a diminu- 
tion, which would give a profpefl; of a greater 
quantity being introduced into England," — ^Ob- 
fervatioDS delivered to M. Calonne, &c. p. 87. 



*^ M. DE Rayn&vai. has demanded, on the 
part of France, that the duties on importation 
in England fhould be fixed, 4thly, on glafs." 
— Confidential Reply delivered by Mr Eden, 
P- 150. 

'' As to the fourth demand, which concerns 
glafs, the Engliih Miniilry thinks that it is ne- 
ceflary to take under confideration not only glafs 
in the fhape of mirrors, but all other forts of flat 
glafs ; and they are at prefent occupying them- 
felves to get information, that will enable them 

to 
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lequel cette marchandife peat etre impofee dans 
Tun et l'autre royaume/'— /&«/. p. 156. 



'' PouR ce qui regarde les glaces, attendu quo 
les etabliflemens de France fönt bom^» et ne 
fönt pas fufceptibles d'une grande augmentation, 
par rapport ä la difette des bois, qui deviennent 
tous les jours plus rares. Mais il n'en feroit 
peut-etre pas de meme vis^ä-vis de 1* Angleterre, 
pour les criftauxy qu*elle feroit dans le casde 
fournir ä la France, tu la grande fuperiorit^ 
qu'elle a dans ce genre d^induftrie."— OA/Jrn?fl* 
Honsfur le RtpliquCp &c. p. 157. 



P0RCELAIN£. 

'' M. Eden ajoutera ici, que les Miniftres de 
fa Majefti Trds-Ghretienne fouhaitent peuN 
£tre que la meiUeure porcelaine Francis foit 
admife en Angleterre» für un droit raifonable: 
Les Miniftres d^Angleterre fouhaitent atifS, 
qu'il foit fait quelque changement für les droits 
que la fayence et la poterie devroient pajer k 

h 
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to afcertain whether it is poffible to fix certaia 
rates of duties, under which this fort of mer- 
chandife may be admitted into the one and the 
other kingdom,"— Ibid. p. 156. 

^* As to what regards glafs, it muft be obfer? 
ved, that the eiiabliihments in France are limi- 
tedy and are not fufceptible of great augmenta- 
tion, upon account of the deficiency of fuel, 
^hich becomes every day more fcarce. fiut 
this, perhapSy would not be the cafe with Eng« 
landy in relation to articles of cryftal, with which 
ihe would certainly furnilh Francs, confidering 
the great fuperiority Ihe enjoys in this fort of 
manufafturc^-T-Obfervations on the Reply, &c, 

r China. 

^< Ma Eden mul^ here add, that as the Mini- 
fiers of bis Moft Chriftian Majefty may perhaps 
wiih that the fiue French china fhould be ad- 
mitted into England, on paying a moderate d^- 
ty; fo the Englifh Minifters wiih that therc 
ihould be fome change made on the 4uties 
which ftone-ware and coarfer forts of po'ttery 

are 
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la conclufion de ce Trait^, en vertu du prenüer 
article des deux diclzt^tions^^^—IUpIique de M. 
EixsN, p. 156. 



« Cettz dcrniere infinuation de M, Eden für 
la porcelaine» für la fayence et poterie» doone 
lieu ä quelques r6flexions. 

" La porcelaine de France peut Stre recherchce 
en Angleterre. On doute cependant que cet 
objet d'induflrie qui cft tres-cher, et par confc- 
queat ne peut etre qu'ä la portee des gens tres- 
riches» püt douner lieu ä une exportation im- 
portante, 

** Mais la poterie et la fayencfe nc fönt pas 
dans ce cas lä : les Anglois ont für ces deux objets 
une fup^riorit6 decidde für les Fran^ois."— 
Suiie des Obfervations für U Rcpüque de M* 
Eden^ p. 158. 

Orfevrerie, Bejoüterie, Qüincaillerie« 

« On eil perfuad6 que la France a Pavantagc 

für 
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a,re to paj at the conclufion of this Treaty, in 
a manner confiftent with the fpirit of the firft ar-^ 
ticle of the two declarations.'* — ^Reply of Mr 
Eden» &c. p* 156. 

^' This laft infinuation of Mr Eden, on the 
fubjed of China, ftoneware and pöttery, gives 
rife to fome ferious refledlions. 

" The China of France may be in high efteem 
in England. It is a matter of doubt, however, 
vi^hether this article of manufadure, which is 
very high priced, and which of courfe can önly 
be fought after by men of great fortune, can be 
exported to any great extent, 

** But the pottery and ftoneware of England 
are not in the fame ütuation, and the Englifh 
have on thefe two articles a moft decided fupe« 
riority ovex the French.'*— Sequel of the Ob- 
fcrvations on the Reply to Mr Eden, p. 158; 

Golds MiTHS wäre, Jewellsry and Hard- 
ware. 

" There is a general convidion that France 

has 
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für les articles d'orftvrerie et de bejoaterie für 
PAngleterre, par le goüt et le talent de (es ar- 
tiftes. II eft queftion de favoir s*ils fönt fujets, 
en Angleterre, aux m€mes droits et aux m£mes 
loix qu*en France : parce que ü les droits en 
France etoient plus Forts/ et les loix plus g£nan- 
teSy il faudroit mettre les Francis de niveau, 
par une prime proportionale ä la fortie et par 
des modifications für les loix." — Obfervations 
4ilivr£es ä M* ^S Qalonni^ p, 8$. 



** PoüR fervir de compenfation ä ces avanta- 
ges, qui certainement fönt trds-importans, on 
attend que la France fe prötera de fon c6t6 4 des 
arrangemens dont la Grande Bretagne puUfe 
profiter ä fon tour. On efpdre dpnc que la 
quincaillerie, en y comprenant tous les ouvrages 
d*acier et de fer, fera admife mutuellement en 
payant des droits mo&€it%J'^-^Replique de Af. 

flDENf p. 132. 

** L'£NTR££ des quincailleries d'Angleterre 

eft 
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lias tbe tdvantage över Epgland in articles of 
goldfiniths wate and jew^lery» in confeqaence 
of tfae tafle and talents of her artifts. It be» 
comes, therefore, an interefting circumftance, 
to leam whether thefe articles, on exportatioDy 
are fubjecä to the fame rates and regulations 
in England as in France ; becaufe, if in France 
the duties are greater, and the regulations throw 
more difficulty in the way of exportation, ic 
would be necel&ry to put the French artifts 
npon an equality, by moderatbg the reftraints 
of the law, and giving a proportional bounty 
on exportation.** — Obfervations delivered to M. 
D£ Calonne, p. 88. 



** To ferve as a compenfation for thefe ad« 
vantages, which certainly are very important, it 
is expeded that France, on her fide, will adopt 
arrangements by which Great Britain may ac- 
quire fimilar advantages. For this purpofe, it is 
expeded that the hardware, comprehending all 
works in fteel and iron, may be mutually admit- 
ted by the two countries at a moderate rate of 
duty/'— Reply of Mr Eden, p. 132. 

^* The exportation of the hardware of Eng- 
G g land 
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eft d^fendue en France ; elles entrent en contre- 
bände. L'Angleterre a, für cet objet dMndu- 
ilrie, un avantage infini für la France, dont les 
^tabliflemens dans ce genre fönt fi inferieurs 2, 
tous £gards, qu^ils ne peuvent entrer en compa- 
raifon.'' — Obßrvations, &c. p. 133. 



'' L'Angl£txr.R£ poflede abfolument Pobjet 
de quincaillerie ; et eil depuis long temps en pof« 
feflion d'en approvifionner, en contrebande, la 
France, qui eft fi arri^röe dans ce genre d'indu^ 
Arie, qu*ä peine eft eile en ^tat de fe fuffire pour 
les objets les plus groffiers." — Recbercbes für ce 
qui eß relatif aux itoffes de Cotion, aux ^incail* 
ierie, ISc. ^atrieme Mimoire relatif au Tratte 
de Commerce f p. 37. 
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land is prohibited in France. Great quantities of 
jt, however, arc fmuggled into thät country. 
England has, in the manufadture of thofe ar- 
ticles, an infinite advantage over France, whofe 
manufadories of thefe goods are fo far inferior 
in every refped, that they cannot ftand a com- 
parifon." — Obfervations on the Reply of Mr 
Eden, p. 133. 

^* England poflefles a complete fuperiority in 
the manufafture of hardware. For a long time 
fhe has been accuftomed, by means of fmug- 
gling, to fupply France with thofe articles, 
who is fo far behind hand in this manufadure« 
that ihe is fcarcely in a condition to fupply 
herfelf even with the moft common and coarfe 
articles."— Refearch into what relates to the 
manufaäures of Cotton and Hardware. . 4th 
Memoir on the Efieds of the Commercial Trea« 

^Yf P- 37- 
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Na XIV. (Page 26g), 

ExTRAiT d'une Lettre de M«. la Bfsfrquife de 
* » AM. ♦. Du 17. Aoüt 1767. 

" J*Ai feit unc route fuperbe jufqu'ä Poiticrs, 
par Orleans, Blois, Tours, et Foitiers, ou pour 
xnieux dire, jufqu'aux Ormes de M. d*ARO£N- 
30N 'y car des Ormes ä Poitiers, il 7 a beaucoup 
^ terrein qui ne rapporte rien, et depuis Poi- 
ticrs jufque chez moi, il y a vingt-cinq mille 
arpens de terrein ^ui ne fönt que de la brande 
et des Jones marins ; les Fayfans 7 vivent de 
ieigle, dont on n'6te pas le fon qui eft noir et 
lourd coinme du plomb > dans le Poitou et ici, 
on ne laboure que Töpiderme de la terre avec 
une petite vilaine charrue fans roues, dont je ne 
pui^ vous faire la defcription, qui oblige Phom- 
m? 4*$tre prefgue couch6 comme ime bete k 

quatre 
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Translation. 



ExTRACT of a Letter from the Marchionefs of 
— AM. Dated lyth Auguft 1767. 

^' I TRAVELLED through a fine countr/ to Foi- 
tiers, by Orleans, Blois and Tours, tp Poitiers« 
or rather, I may fay, tili I reached the elms of 
M. Aroenson ; for from thefe elms to Poitiers 
there is a great deal of ground that carries no-^ 
thing, and from Poitiers to my houfe there are 
twenty-five thoufand acres that carry nothln^ 
but bruihwood and fea-rufhes« The peafantry 
live on brcad made of rye, from which the braij 
is not abftraded, which is black, and as heavy 
as lead. In Poitou as well as here, they only 
fcratch the mere furface of the earth with a 
littk nafty plough without wheels, which I caa 
hardly defcribe to you ; it obliges the man to be, 

Gg 3 almoib 
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quatre pattes, cela fait pleurer ä voir. Chex mai 
cette affligeante charrue va avec deux boeufs 
trds-doucement^ en Pottou «Ue va avec deux 
änes. Depuis Poitiers jufqu'ä Montmorilloo, 
il y a neuf lieues qui en valent feize de Paris, 
et je vousjure que jen*ai vuque quatre hommes, 
et trois de Montmorillon chez moi, oü il y a 
quatre lieues, encore les avoss nous apper^us de 
loioy car nous n'en avons pas trouy6 un feul for 
le chemin. Vous n'en ferez pas etann6 dans an 
tel pays, je le fuis fort que ces pauvres Mötaycrs 
ne fiiient pas tant de malheurs et de mifere, et 
les Proprietaires fönt bieri heureux qu'un fenti- 
ment pour le Pays natal, ou pour mieux dirc 
Pamourconjugal et paternel les cmpeche de de- 
ferter, et de finir une vre fi dure et fi miferable.: 
on a foin de les marier d'auffi bonne heure que 
les Grands Seigneurs, le pays n*en eft pas plu? 
peuple, car prefque tous les enfans meurent ; les 
femmes n*y ont prefque pas de lait, les enfans 
d'un an mangent de ce pain dont je vous ai 
parl6 ; auffi une fille de quatre ans a le ventrc 
gros comme üne femme enceinte. Si ces bonnes 
gens devenoient donc Äclair^s, les Proprietaires 
fe trouveroient avec beaucoup de terrein rf- 

duits 
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almoft OD all fours when he is working it ; the 
fight of it makes one miferable. With us this 
forry plough is worked with two oxen, and in 
Poitou with two afles. From Poitiers to Mont- 
morilloQ they count nine leagues, which are 
equal to (ixteen Paris leagues, and I fwear to 
you» that in all that cöuntry I only faw four 
men ; and fvom Montmorillon to my houfe, 
which is four leagues, only three, and thpfe we 
only faw afar ofF, for we did not meet one per- 
fon on the road. I do not know whether you 
are aftonifhed, I am füre I am very much, that 
in fuch a country the poor tenantry do not run 
away from fuch^ a ftate of mifery and misfor- 
tune. The proprietors are very happy that a pre- 
judice in favour of their native foil, or rathcr 
the love of their wives and families, prevents 
.them from deferting, or from putting an end to 
a lifc of fuch hardlhip and mifery. They mar- 
ry as early as their landlords ; but the country is 
not better peopled on that account; for almoft all 
ihe children die ; the women Tiave hardly any 
milk ; the children atone year old eat that black 
bread of rye I have mentioned j and a girl of four 
years old has a belly as big as a woman with 
G g 4 child. 
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duits k mourir de faim, et il ne feroit plus qile« 
fiion des impöts qui 6crafent ces malheureux. 
Les feigles ont 6t6 gSl^s cette ann^e le jour de 
Paques, il y a peu de froment. De doiize mi- 
tairies qu'a ma mere, il y en a peut-dtre dans 
quatre. 11 n'a pas plu depuis Paques, peu de 
foin, point de päturage^ aucun ligumes, poitit 
de fruit : voilä T^t^t du pauvre Payfau, par 
confequent point d'engrais de beftiaux: la 
Taille eft ici beaucoup {dus forte ä proportion 
qu'en Champagne. Tout le monde dit du bien 
de M. T * * *, mais on fais qu*il n*eft pas Ic 
maitre de faire tout le iHen qu*il defire; ma 
mere qui avoit toujours plufieurs de fes grfioiers 
pleins, n^y a pas un grain de bled, parceque de« 
puis deux ans eile nourrit tous ces M^tayers et 
les Pauvres, car eile fuit la morale de votre doc- 
trine» eile donne 4 manger ä ceux qui ont faimi 
ä boire ä ceux qui ont foif, panfe les blefßs» 
confole les afflig^s, et m£ne une vie plus douce 
>que les plus grandes Dames de la Cour." — Epbe- 
mcrides du Ciioycn^ ^7^7» Tome Nemiemif 
p. 146, 
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child. If thefe poor people became more en«» 
lightened, the proprietors would find themfelves 
poITeiling great extent of territory, and reduced 
to die of hunger ; and taxes, which reduce thefe 
people to abfolute mifery, would be out of the 
queftion. The rye was froft-bit this year at £a-- 
fter, and they have very little wheat. Out of 
twelve farms which my mother has, there is, per- 
haps, a little in four of them. It has not rained 
fince Eafter; there is no hay, no pafture, no vege- 
tables, no fruit ; of courfe the animals cannot be 
fattened. Such is the ftate of the poor peafant« 
ry. The poU-tax is higher herethan in Cham- 
paign. All the world fpeak well of M. Tür- 
COT, but they know he has it not in his power 
to do all the good he would wifh. My mother, 
who had always feveral granaries füll, has now 
pot afingle grain of corn ; for duringtwo yearsihe 
has fed the tenantry and the poor. She, poor wo- 
man ! follows the old maxim, of giving meat to 
thofe who are hungry, and drink to thofe who 
ate thirfty ; fhe takes care of the wounded, oom- 
forts the affli£ted, and leads a life of greater fa- 
tisfaä:ion than that of the fineft ladies of the 
Court.*^ — Ephfeicrides du Citoyen, 1767, vol. ix. 
p. 146, 

EXTRACT 
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" JVi parcouru une grande partie des Pro vi n- 
ces de Touraine» de Poitou, du Limofin, de la 
Marche, duBerry, de la Xaiutonge, de TAngou- 
mois ; j'ai arpent^ plufieurs Domains, j'ai tir^ 
des M6moires des autres Provinces, j'ai pris les 
produits et le prix de plufieurs ann6es ; on en 
verra les refultats dans les articles fuivants, et on 
fera fans doute 6tonn6 que dans toutes les terres 
dt petite culture, il n'y ait prefque aucun pro- 
duit netf que le Roi foit, mais fort ä fon d6favan- 
tage, le feul propriötaire de plus de la moitie 
des terres de fon Royaume» La inoiflbn de ces 
terres fuffit ä peine pour la fubfiltance des Culti- 
vateurs ; en forte que ne contribuant point ou 
tr^s peu ä la nourriture des autres clafles d'hotn- 
mes de la Nation, les mauvaifes annees fönt fort 
redoubtables en France par la difette, qui s'dtend 
jufqu^aux Colons memes rediüts ä cette petite 
cultiire, d'oü s'en fuit, que par rapport ä Tetat» 

on 
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ExTRACT from the Apology made for the diftinc- 
tion betw^ixt the Gresitt and the Little. Mode 
of Cultivation, by M. Butre', of the Societies 
of Agriculture of Paris and Orleans. 

" I HAVE gone over a great part of the pro- 
vinces of Touraine, Poitou» Limofin, Matche, 
Berry, Xantonge, Angoumois. I have meafured 
moil of the eftates in thofe countries ; I have 
drawn up memorials from the diflferent provin- 
ces ; I made accounts of the produce and the 
price for feveral years, and the refult will appear 
from the foUowing articles. It will no doubt 
appear extraordinary, that all thofe eftates 
which are cultivated by poor tenantry, without 
capital, there is almoft no fum to be carried to 
account after paying the expences and taxes ; 
that the King, very mach to bis difadvantage» 
is thus the fole proprietorof half the lands in his 
kingdom. The produce ot ihefe lands being 
fcartely fufficient to nourifh tholc who cultivate 
them, can in a manner contribute notlfing to the 
nouriihment of the other clafles in the kingdom. 
A bad feafon muft of courfe afflidl France with 



on peut regarder les terres qui 7 fönt emplojees 
iL peu pree oomme e& non valeur ; ainfl nous pou- 
voni en ce &nB faire reiaarquer, qu'il y a dans le 
Royaiune beaucoilppkis de tenes en friches que 
Ton ne penfe/'-^iMi. p. 9. 
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famine that extend itfelf to all ihofe who are 
employed in conduAing this forty Ipecies of cul- 
tivation ; from which it foUows, that with re- 
fpeft to the State at large, thefe lands are in 
a manner of no value, which an(horifes us to 
remarky that there is much niore wafte land in 
the kingdom than people think of."-^Ibid» 
P-9- 
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Carse of Gowris« 

I 

*• Thk Vale or Carfe of Gowrie, fo much cclc» 
brated for its fertility, merits a particular and 
feparate defcription, which, however, fhall be 
made as concife as poifible« 

'' This valuable trad is fituated in the eaft cor- 
ner of the county of Perth, and is eveiy where 
jkirted by high hüls, except on the foutb, where 
it is bounded by the frith and river of Tay, both 
of which have been long and juftly famed for 
the great numbers of falmon with which they 
abound. 

** The Carfe of Gowrie, including the floping 
lands on the northern boundary, contains about 
thirty thoufand Engliih ftatute acres. The rent 
of thofe farms which have been let within thefe 
eight or ten years, may be rcckoned at rather 
above 35 s. the Engliih acre. 

•'The 
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" The foil in thc valc or plaiü is a decp rieh 
clay ; on the fides^f the hüls a hazle-coloured 
loam moft generally prevails. In ftating the 
grofs annual produce of the foil, (which, it is be- 
lievedy is equal in quantitj and value to any 
other diIlri£tof fimilar extent in Britain, the vi- 
cinity of large cities or manufa£turing tdwns 
only exceptcd), it may be proper to obferve, 
that the mode of cropping generally approved 
of, and now for the moft part adopted, is, i. Fal- 
low ; 2. Wheat ; 3, Peafe or beans ; 4. Barley 
with red clover, and a fmall quantity of rye- 
grafs ; 5. Grafs ; and, 6. Oats ; and as all the 
crops are cultivated in equal proportions, the 
following table will fhow, not only the average 
returns, but alfo the prices at which they have 
been fold for a number of years bypafl ; and 
may at the fame time be depended upon, as be- 
ing more correä in regard to data than tables of 
this kind generally are. « 
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w A Taue, erfiibiling die Exte« and Value of the amuil 
Grofs Pi^oduce of tbe Carfc of Gowric, f»^pp«fing it to 
cont^n 30,000 Eaglifli Acres, and to be all cnlUTated 
agreeable to tie Rotation above mentioned. 
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^' By this table, it appears, that the anriaal 
grofs produce of grain in this diftriä: may be 
eftimated at upwards of eightj-four thoufand 
Wincheller quarters. But as oo many farms ro« 
tations of cropping are adopted, wbereby more 
than one-fixth part is every year under wheat, 
it is probable that the value of the crops is ra- 
ther above than below what is ftated. 

** In no part of the illand are more luxuriant 
crops of red clovcr to be feen than in the Carfe 
of Gowrie. The fecond crop is frequently made 
into hay, and the third is often mown, for thp 
purpofe of feeding the horfes in the ftable, and 
the cattle in the ftraw-yards. 

** Äs the inhabitants of the diftrift do not ex- 
ceed eight thoufand, it is evident that the ex* 
ports of grain muft be very great indeed. Glaf« 
gow is the principal market, though large quan- 
tities are alfo fent to London, Leith, and otbcr 
places on the fouth-eaft coaft. 

Hb «Tho 
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^ The fize of (be farms are in general from 
<ifie to jthree hundred acres ; butithe greateft pro- 
portioo is occupted bj farmers who pofiefs up- 
war^ oftwo hundred acres." 
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